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This Issue in Brief 


The Swiss system of unemployment insurance dates from 1924, 
although previous to that time a few local experiments had been made 
ulong this line. As Switzerland is a federated State of 25 Cantons, 
each of which has the right to legislate upon all questions net expressly 
reserved to the Confederation, the various Cantons have been allowed 
much latitude in putting the insurance into-effect. The participation 
of the Federal Government is limited to the extension of subsidies to 
Cantons fulfilling certain minimum conditions. While most of the 
Cantons have made unemployment insurance compulsory for factory 
workers, insurance for nearly all other classes of labor is voluntary, 
and in a few Cantons insurance is optional with all classes of workers. 
In 1929 there were in Switzerland 175 unemployment insurance funds 
of all types, with a combined membership of 292,999. Page 20. 

A widespread practice of restriction of output by unorganized workers 
was revealed by a recent study of the subject. The study was made from 
first-hand observations by the director of the Springfield, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce, who obtained jobs in various lines of work for 
the purpose. The ways in which restriction was practiced ranged 
from a careful slowing down of effort to planned waste of time by 
inefficient methods, dawdling, going over and over the same piece of 
work, ete. The reasons leading to the practice included the belief 
that increased effort would simply result in increased demands and a 
corresponding cut in rates; the belief that the less effective workers 
would net be able to keep up with the increased pace, and would 
therefore lose their jobs; the worker’s fear of working himself out of a 
job; and, occasionally, personal grievances against the management. 
Page 77. 

Vocational education for both young workers and adults 1s now nation- 
wide. This branch of public education has developed since 1917, when 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed providing Federal assistance to States 
undertaking vocational training. At theendof the fiscal year 1929-30 
there were 3,911 all-day vocational schools, 691 day-unit schools, 426 
part-time schools, and 2,204 evening schools— a total of 7,232—which 
were receiving Federal aid forinstructionin agriculture. Theseschools 
had a combined enrollment of 194,858 pupils. The federally aided 
trade and industrial schools and classes numbered 2,352 and had 
618,674 pupils. In addition, 82,654 persons were taking vocational 
training in schools organized under approved State plans but not re- 
ceiving Federal aid. Page 1. 

In May, 1931, approximately 18 per cent of the working population 
of Cineinnati were unemployed, with an additional 19 per cent working 
only part time. This was shown by a census just completed in that 
city. The figures reveal that there were more than three times as 
many unemployed this May as were shown by a similar census two 
years ago and nearly four times as many working part time. As 
compared with 1930 there were more than twice as many unemployed 
and almost twice as many working part time. Page 65. 


A similar census made in Philadelphia in April, 1931, showed that at 
that time 25.6 per cent of the working population were wholly unemployed, 
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while an additional 13.8 per cent were working part time. At the 
time of a survey made in December, 1930, there were 24.9 per cent 
out of work and 24 per cent employed part time, showing a decrease 
in the number of part-time workers and a slight increase in the {\||- 
time employment. Page 66. | 

Although only a few State labor departments are entirely self-sup- 
porting, considerable revenues are derived from the administration of some 
of the labor laws. In eight States the revenues so derived amounted 
to more than $100,000 in 1930, while in one of these they were more 
than $1,500,000. The largest revenues in the administration of labor 
laws come from the operation of the workmen’s compensation acts: 
in 13 States these laws are entirely self-supporting in their operation. 
In a number of States, however, suchrevenuesare very smallin amount, 
[t is suggested that as State labor departments are experiencing great 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient funds to discharge their duties effi- 
ciently the finding of sources of revenue is a matter to which they 
may well give attention. Page 52. 


A remarkable expansion in the strip mining of bituminous coal has 
taken place since before the war. In 1915, according to a recent report 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, only 0.6 per cent of the total 
output of bituminous coal was mined by this method; in 1928 4 per 
cent was so mined. The increase has been due to the economic pres- 
sure of shifting prices and wage rates, as well as to technical improve- 
mentsin mining tnethods. Page 85. 


Figures giving the mortality among the members of the International 
Typographical Union show a reduction in the mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis from 1929 to 1930. During the same period there was also 
a decrease in the deaths from both cancer and diabetes, while the 
mortality from chronic nephritis remained practically the same. 
Because of the hazard of lead poisoning in the printing trades, it is 
significant that during 1930 not a single death was attributed to lead 


poisoning. Page 95. . 


In view of the high cost of illness in this country, it would seem that the 
provision of medical care offers a real opportunity for cooperative effort. 
Nevertheless few cooperative groups in the United States have as yet 
taken advantage of this opportunity. Many cooperative societies in 
foreign countries, however, are providing medical treatment or sick 
benefits, are running health camps for children and members, or are 
doing sickness-prevention work of various sorts. In a few instances, 
well-equipped hospitals are operated by the cooperative societies. 
Page 114. 
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Organization and Scope of Vocational Education in the United 
States 


NATION-WIDE movement for vocational education of lower 

than college grade for young workers and adults has grown out 
of the assistance given to the States by the Federal Government 
under the national vocational act of 1917 (39 Stat. 929), known 
popularly as the Smith-Hughes Act. é; 

Responding to the organized demands of trade-unions and practical 
educators interested in promoting real vocational training in the public 
schools, Congress created in 1914 a Federal Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education. Under the act establishing this body 
(38 Stat. 767) the President was directed to appoint nine members 
“to consider the subject of national aid for vocational education and 
report their findings and recommendations not later than June 1 next.” 

President Wilson appointed four Members of Congress—Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, Senator Carroll S. Page of Vermont, Repre- 
sentative D. M. Hughes of Georgia, and Representative S. D. Fess of 
Ohio—and selected the other five members of the commission largely 
from organizations most interested in the movement. These mem- 
bers were John A. Lapp, then secretary of the Commission on Jndus- 
trial Agricultural Education of Indiana; Florence M. Marshall, director 
of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls; Agnes Nestor, of the 
American Federation of Labor; Charles A. Prosser, at that time 
secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education; and Charles H. Winslow, a special agent of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The commission organized on April 2, 1914, and reported on June 1 
of the same year. It advised nation-wide promotion of vocational 
education and recommended Federal aid to the States to that end. 
Most of the program and recommendations of the commission were 
later embodied in legislation introduced into the next Congress and 
passed as the Smith-Hughes law, which, as set forth in its title, is ‘‘an 
act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide 
for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries; to provide for cooperation 
with the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; 
and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure.” 

The act created its own administering agency in an independent 
Government establishment known as the Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education. This board is composed of seven members, four of who, 
are ex officio—the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Cor- 
merce, the Secretary of Labor, and the United States Commissio)o; 
of Education. One of the three “lay’? members is appointed {o 
represent manufacturing and commercial interests, one the agric\|- 
tural interests, and the third, labor. 

The law which the Federal board administers provides financial i 
to the States for the promotion of vocational education in pu)lic 
schools, but it limits the extent of that aid and sets forth a definite 
program of cooperation to which States must subscribe in order to 
benefit under the act. 

The Smith-Hughes law became effective on February 23, 1917, and 
by the end of the year all 48 States had accepted the principle o/ 
Federal aid for vocational education and had organized the machiner 
necessary to secure it. In March, 1924, the benefits of the vocatioy,| 
education act were extended to the Territory of Hawaii, and in 
February, 1929, further development of the movement was mace 
possible by an increased appropriation. 

Vocational education, as intended by the Smith-Hughes law and :s 
interpreted by the Federal board, is education of lower than colleve 
grade, under public supervision and control, designed to meet. the 
needs of persons over 14 years of age, the controlling purpose 0! 
which is to fit for useful employment. 

Federal aid is designed to do two things—to furnish a fund to hel) 
pay the salaries of teachers of vocational subjects and of supervisors 
and directors of agricultural subjects, and to promote and assist t}ie 
training of teachers in order to equip them to teach special subjects 
in the vocational field. 

This Federal fund began in 1917 as an appropriation of $500,000) 
“‘for the purpose of cooperating with the States in paying the salarivs 
of teachers, supervisors or directors of agricultural subjects, ”’ an equa! 
amount ‘‘for the purpose of cooperating with the States in paying thie 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics and industrial subjects, " 
and a third-appropriation of $500,000 ‘‘for the purpose of cooperatiny 
with the States in preparing teachers, supervisors and directors o/ 
agricultural subjects, and teachers of trade and industrial and hon 
economics subjects.’’ By the terms of the organic act, these appro- 
priations increased progressively until 1926, when a maximum was 
reached which was to continue “annually thereafter.””’ This maxi- 
mum was $3,000,000 for agricultural education, $3,000,000 for trade 
and industrial and home economics education, and $1,000,000 for 
teacher training. However, the seventieth Congress passed a law, 
approved February 5, 1929, which amended the original act by increa-- 
ing the maximum appropriation for agricultural and home economics 
education, and bringing about a partial separation of work in hon. 
economics from trade and industrial subjects. This law, ‘“‘for the 
purpose of providing for the further development of vocational educ:- 
tion,” appropriated an additional $500,000 for the fiscal year ende:|! 
June 30, 1930, and for ‘‘each year thereafter for four years a sul) 
exceeding by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding year. 
This amount is to be divided equally between agricultural educatio! 
and home economics education. The law of 1929 also increased fron. 
$200,000 to $300,000 the appropriation given the Federal Board fo: 
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Vocational Education for the administration of the national vocational 
education acts. 

The funds thus provided are allotted to the States quarterly on the 
basis of population as shown in the latest Federal census, on condition 
that the State, the local community, or both, raise an equal amount 
‘or thesame purpose. The amount allowed each State for agricultural 
education is in proportion to the relation its rural population bears 
‘¢ the entire rural population of the country. A State’s share of the 
‘ind for trade, industrial and home economics subjects is determined 
»y the relation its urban population bears to the entire urban popu- 
lation, while teacher-training funds are prorated on the basis of total 
population. Federal money wets J be used only for part payment of 
calaries of teachers of vocational subjects, and such supervisors and 
directors as are specified in the law. No part of the Federal money or 
of the local money matching Federal money may be spent for build- 
ings, Maintenance, or equipment. 

A State must perform certain definite acts to become and remain a 
beneficiary of the national vocational education law. It must (1) 
make formal acceptance of the terms of the act through its legislature; 
(2) appoint or designate a State board for vocational education; (3) 
submit plans, for the approval of the Federal board, outlining the 
program of the State board, showing the kind of vocational education 
proposed, equipment available, courses of study, methods of instruc- 
tion, qualifications of teachers, and the teacher-training program; (4) 
report annually, through its board for vocational education, to the Fed- 
eral board on the work done and the money expended under the act. 

As already noted, within 10 months of the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, all 48 States had signified their intention to cooperate 
in the movement, either through legislative enactment or executive 
order, and had set up the requisite machinery. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 


THE organization of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
coincided very closely with American entry into the World War, 
and the early history of the board was of necessity influenced by the 
current dislocation. Within a year of its organization it was given 
the responsibility of administering the law providing vocational 
rehabilitation for ‘‘disabled persons discharged from the military 
or naval forces of the United States.” Before that task was trans- 
ferred to the Veterans’ Bureau, civilian vocational rehabilitation had 
been added to the duties of the Federal board. 

The administration of Federal aid in civilian rehabilitation is still 
a function of the Federal board, but its machinery is so organized 
that the two distinct functions—vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation—are carried on by separate divisions. 

Both divisions are under the general direction of the executive 
staff, which is directly responsible to the members of the board. 
The executive staff consists of a director, an educational consultant, 
an editor, and a chief of the research and statistical service. The 
vocational education division is divided into four services, each under 
the direction of a chief. These are the trade and industrial education 
service, home economics education service, agricultural education 
service, and commercial education service. Geographically the coun- 
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try is divided into four regions, averaging 12 States each: Nort! 
Atlantic, Southern, Central, and Pacific. Each of the services excep 
the commercial education service maintains a field agent in eac! 
region. ‘There are in addition special agents serving in a functions 
capacity and devoting their time fo special problems rather than to 
regions. For example, a woman agent in the trade and industria| 
education service specializes in problems and opportunities particu- 
larly affecting women and girls; and a man in the agricultural educa- 
tion service gives his entire efforts to promoting the Negro agricultura! 
schools of the South. 


State Boards for Vocational Education 


THE national vocational education act requires that each State 
accepting its benefits ‘“‘shall, through the legislative authority thereof, 
designate or create a State board, consisting of not less than three 
members, and having all necessary power to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education in the administration ” of the act. 
The law further provides that the State board of education or any 
existing agency in control of public education in the State, may be 
designated as the State board for vocational education. 

In thus permitting either the creation of a special board or the 
enlargement of the powers of the agency responsible for general edu- 
cation in a State, Congress in effect recognized the existence of a 
controversial problem and passed it on to the States to meet as they 
chose, at the same time taking a positive stand as far as Federa| 
participation was concerned. This is the problem of “dual” or 
‘‘unit’”* control in the administration of vocational education. Pioneer 
advocates and founders of vocational education wished to build the 
new system on an entirely new foundation, contending that the plan 
they had in mind could not develop properly under the guidance of 
the general educator, because vocational training would always be 
subordinated to formal schooling. They demanded, therefore, that 
the administrative machinery be placed altogether in the hands of 
those whose objective was adequate vocational training, entirely 
apart from prevailing academic methods. This theory has been 
vigorously opposed by school men, who have taken the position that 
the organized public-school system is the proper machinery through 
which to develop all phases of public education, and that a separation 
of vocational education and general education would result in unde- 
sirable class distinctions. Congress in effect aligned the Federal 
Government on the side of dual control, by establishing a separate 
board to carry out the Federal program for the promotion of vocational 
education, but at the same time it left the States entirely free to deter- 
mine their own policy. 

A diversity of forms of organization has been the result. In 33 
States! the State board of education has been designated as the State 
board for vocational education. In most instances this has been done 
without special additional administrative organization oeponc the 
appointment of a director of vocational education and perhaps of a 
supervisory staff. 





1 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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Several of the highly industrial States among these 33 have, how- 
ever, developed divisions of vocational education within the depart- 
ment of education, which function practically independently in their 
field. This is especially true of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. ‘The organization in Massachusetts, for 
example, is that of a functional division, within the department of 
education, which is in control of all matters pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of State and federally aided vocational training. The director 
of the division is responsible to the commissioner of education and the 
advisory board, but he is the executive head of the division, the 
staff of which is responsible to him. - The staff consists of supervisors 
in functional fields, coordinators, teacher trainers, and administrative 
assistants. In some States, on the other hand, one man serves in the 
dual capacity of administrative head and field supervisor of the 
various activities, including teacher training. In some cases, the 
official serving as director of vocational education is only a part-time 
employee. 

Colorado designated its State board of agriculture as the State 
board for vocational education, and several other States ? have dele- 
gated the authority of the State board to ex officio commissions, 
which employ administrators to carry out the State programs.  [lli- 
nois illustrates this form of organization. Its State board for voca- 
tional education consists of the director of registration and education 
(who serves as chairman), the superintendent of public instruction 
(who is the executive officer with power to appoint), the director of 
trade and commerce, the director of labor, and the director of agri- 
culture. The working staff is composed of a supervisor and assistant 
supervisor for each of the three sections, agriculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics, and an additional assistant supervisor 
for the trade and industry section. ‘Teacher training is under the 
immediate direction of the board. 

Seven States * have created special boards for vocational education 
separate from other administrative agencies. In most of these cases, 
however, the State commissioner of education or superintendent of 
public instruction is a member and is generally the executive officer. 
Other members frequently include the presidents of the State univer- 
sity and the State normal school, or other representatives of those 
institutions. 

Wisconsin, carrying out a distinctive plan, has established its entire 
vocational-training system under the direction of State and local 
boards which are independent administrative bodies in complete 
control of vocational education, even to the extent of exercising power 
to levy taxes in its support. The membership of the State board 
consists of three employers, three employees, three farmers, and two 
State officials, ex officio. The ex officio members are the State 
superintendent of education and one of the State industrial com- 
missioners. Community elements of employers, workers, and farmers 
are similar| reatebuadidl on the local boards, of which the local school 
superintendent is also a member. The staff of the State organiza- 
tion consists of the State director of vocational education, an as- 
sistant director who is also State supervisor of trade and industrial 





? Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, and South Dakota. 
§ Georgia, Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
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education, an agricultural supervisor, a home economics supervis: 
and a staff of teacher trainers consisting of one for each divisi 
of the work, under the immediate direction of a teacher-traini), 
supervisor. 

A system of State aid for local programs of vocational educatic 
was in operation in eight States when the national movement w. 
launched. These State systems worked in much the same w: 
locally as the Federal system has done nationally. The States referre| 
to, with the year in which they began State promotion of vocation: 
education, are Massachusetts (1906), New York (1909), Wisconsi, 
(1911), and Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, a! 
Virginia (all in 1913). 

State Plans 


CoopERATIVE relations between the Federal and the State agenc\ 
in the administration of vocational education have their foundation i: 
the State plan, or program, which is submitted by each State to th 
Federal board for approval. ‘This plan outlines the method by whic! 
the State proposes to conduct its federally aided vocational education 
activities and when approved, constitutes in effect a contract betwee 
the State and the Federal Government. At first, plans were draw) 
up and submitted annually. Beginning in 1922, however, a policy o' 
establishing a 5-year program was adopted by most States. Neces 
sary amendments or revision during the 5-year period may be made i), 
the same manner as the original plan, that is, by action of the Stat- 
board with the approval of the Federal board. 

Each State creates and is responsible for its own plan. In the 
interest of uniformity, however, the Federal board issues an outline 
which is widely followed and which covers the mandatory features 
and the salient points involved in each educational service. Thes 
points include the degree and kind of State supervision, the qualific: 
tions and duties of supervisors; the kinds of schools and classes to |) 
operated, showing minimum standards of plant and equipment ani 
maintenance costs, course content, method of instruction and qualifi- 
cations of teachers in each kind of school or class and for each of th 
three educational services—agricultural, trade and industry, and home 
economics. 

Teacher-training programs for each of the three services are also 
included in the outline, showing the agencies to be used in preparing 
teachers, the occupational and related-subject requirements, course- 
of study and certification procedure for those preparing to teach voca- 
tional subjects, and special plans for improving the teaching technique 
of those lienly in active service. 

While it would be manifestly impossible to attempt the adoption 
of a uniform plan applicable to all States, the Federal board has se‘ 
up minimum standards which must be met before a State plan wil! 
be approved and aided. Any State may go as far beyond these 
minimum requirements as it desires. As a matter of fact, program- 
differ widely from State to State, even in relation to plans for whic!) 
Federal aid is sought, and it must be emphasized that Federal juris- 
diction over educational work within a State extends only to that phase 
of vocational education for which the State asks and accepts a Gov- 
ernment subsidy. Disapproval of a State plan by the Federal board 
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“does not mean,” the Federal board points out, “that the State 
may not adopt the plan, but only that it may not use Federal funds 
‘or reumbursement under the plan disapproved.” 

In the carrying out of the State plan, Federal jurisdiction is still 
further limited by the fact that the Federal Board for Vocational 
ducation and its representatives in the field deal only with the 
State board for vocational education in each State. Except in the 
determination of the legal aspects of cooperation, Federal authority 
does not extend beyond withholding Federal money in any case of 
failure to live up to the agreement implied in the State plan. 

The Federal board reserves the right, of course, to inspect from time to time 
schools and institutions in order to determine whether or not the State is carry- 
ing out properly the plan agreed upon. This relationship does not preclude the 


giving of advice to schools by the Federal board or its agents at the request of 
State boards or their agents.‘ 


Federally Aided Vocational Activities 


Tue organization and administration of federally aided vocational 
education is in all instances basically local. Federal subsidy for voca- 
tional training merely promotes that type of education; it does not 
in any way affect local control. It does, however, tend to improve 
the service in less progressive communities and States by main- 
taining minimum standards which must be met and adhered to before 
Federal aid is granted. These minimum standards are applied to 
plant and equipment as well as to course content and qualifications of 
teachers, despite the fact that the Federal Government makes no 
contribution to physical properties or their maintenance. The 
Federal Government, through the Federal board, ‘will hold State 
boards responsible for determining that the plant and equipment in 
the case of any school or class are, according to standards set up in 
approved State plans, adequate to carry out the purpose for which the 
school is established, and that the amount expended for maintenance 
is sufficient to insure practical realization of standards of work pre- 
scribed in State plans.’’ > 

The actual financial contribution of the Federal Government to 
vocational education is contingent upon the use of a dollar of State 
or local money for each dollar of Federal money appropriated, and is 
limited to the definite activities specified in the act. These activi- 
ties, as enumerated by the Federal board, are: 

1. Teaching or supervision of agricultural subjects. 

2. Teaching of trade or industrial subjects in all-day schools. 

3. Teaching of trade or industrial subjects in evening schools. 

4. Teaching of trade or industrial subjects in part-time schools, including 
teaching of general continuation subjects in part-time schools. 

5. Teaching of home-economies subjects in all-day schools. 

6. Teaching of home-economics subjects in evening schools. 

7. Teaching of home-economics subjects in part-time schools. 

8. Preparation of agricultural teachers, directors or supervisors. 


9. Preparation of trade or industrial teachers. 
10. Preparation of home-economies teachers. 


Moreover, all schools and classes seeking Federal aid must be under 
public supervision and control; the education they offer must be of 





‘ Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 1 (rev. ed.), p. 11. 5 Idem, p. 14. 
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less than college grade and suited to the educational objectives of 
persons over 14 years of age, and “the controlling purpose of such 
education shall be to fit for useful employment.”’ 

The national vocational education act specifies to some extent the 
provision that must be made for each of the three fields of training. 


Provisions for Agricultural Education 


Tue only mandatory provision in the Smith-Hughes Act governing 
agricultural education is that schools shall “provide for directed or 
supervised practice in agriculture, either on a farm provided for by 
the school or other farm, for at least six months per year.”” According 
to the Federal board’s interpretation— 

Directed practice is that practice which is done under specific direction of the 
supervisor. It implies the giving of definite directions by the supervisor and the 
carrying out of such directions by the pupil. Directed practice more commonly 
deals with operative training, and is a common form of practice by vocational 
pupils on school farms. 

Supervised practice is that practice performed by the pupil more largely on his 
own responsibility and over which the supervisor exerts an influence and power 
of approval. It implies the working out of plans and the carrying out of such 
plans by the pupil under the general guidance of the supervisor. Supervised 
practice deals with both managerial and operative training, and is a common 
form of practice by vocational pupils on home farms. 

Four types of school organization have been developed to meet 
the needs of those interested in vocational agriculture and to carry 
out the intent of the law. These are the all-day school, the day- 
unit school, the part-time school and the evening school. The all- 
day school is composed of pupils of school age and is in fact a regular 
secondary school specializing in agriculture, giving not less than 90 
minutes’ instruction per day in agricultural subjects in addition to 
the required six months of directed or supervised practice. These 
schools may be organized as departments of agriculture in the high 
schools, or as separate schools. Separate agricultural schools usually 
have extensive equipment in the way of buildings, farm lands, ani- 
mals, machinery, and the like, and as a rule have a fairly large corps 
of instructors who specialize in the various branches of agriculture. 
These schools as a whole teach scientific farming. Examples are the 
county schools of Massachusetts and Wisconsin, the district schools 


of Georgia, and the State schools of Minnesota and New York. 


Day-unit schools or classes are sections of the regular schools, 
usually in isolated rural districts where the number of pupils is too 
small to support a full-time instructor. Pupils are organized into 
classes to receive a minimum of 90 minutes a week in technical agri- 
culture from an itinerant instructor who also supervises their prac- 
tical work. Practical work under this form of organization is usually 
done on the home farm. 

Part-time schools or classes are operated for those who have lef! 
school and have entered upon farm work as a vocation. Instruction 
is given in short-unit courses in technical agriculture and related 
subjects, and the practical farm work of the pupils is supervised b\ 
the teacher. 

Evening schools or classes are maintained for and attended b\ 
adult farmers who desire technical and scientific instruction to supple- 





6 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 112, pp. 4, 5. 
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nt their practical knowledge and experience. Although called 


ine ° : ° ° 
evening classes, they are in reality ‘‘free time”’ classes which may be 


held at any time most convenient for the majority of the students 
enrolled. Part-time and evening classes usually extend over periods 
of two hours twice a week. 

Courses of study in vocational agriculture include not only practical 
and technical ate ge and related science, but in most cases, par- 


ticularly in the day schools, some instruction in farm mechanics 
and the care and upkeep of farm machinery. 

The number, distribution, and enrollment of each of the four types 
of agricultural schools receiving Federal aid in 1930 are shown in the 


following table: 


TapLE 1.—NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT OF EACH OF THE FOUR TYPES OF FEDER- 
ALLY AIDED SCHOOLS AND CLASSES TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1930, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














All-day Day-unit Part-time Evening 
schools schools schools schools 
Region 
Num-| Enroll-|Num-|Enroll-/Num-/Enroll-| Num- |Enroll- 
ber ment | ber | ment | ber | ment] ber | ment 
SS ee eee 615 | 15, 290 151 | 2.016 184 | 1, 884 152 3, 326 
OS GN at ae ee 498 | 7, 206 191 | 1,952 | 1,694 | 38, 431 
Comins oo bids. 2h Pe Shee eee oes be er’ 1, 143 | 39, 424 37 763 34 | 1,145 215 | 17, 605 
og RE SE A ew Ae 406 | 14, 373 5 52 17 253 143 6, 336 





























1 Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

? Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

‘ Tilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

‘ Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
and Hawaii. 


Provisions for Trade and Industrial Education 


Tuer Smith-Hughes law is quite explicit in setting forth what con- 
stitutes vocational education in trade and industry and in outlining 
the procedure necessary to qualify for Federal subsidy in carrying 
out a program of trade and industrial training. Six types of school 
have been organized to meet the educational requirements of the 
various groups of students. These are the evening industrial school, 
three forms of part-time schools or classes (trade preparatory, trade 
extension, and general continuation), the unit trade school, and the 
general industrial school. The law imposes certain conditions on 
each type. 

The evening industrial school or class is open only to persons 16 
years of age or over, and instruction therein is confined ‘‘to that 
which is supplemental to the daily employment” of the student body. 
Here again the expression ‘‘evening school” is a term in popular use 
which ae in fact no literal significance, as classes are organized to 
coincide with the free time of the group. 

An essential characteristic of the federally aided industrial class is 
that the instruction must relate directly to the occupations of the 
members and be supplemental to the daily employment. Hence, 
they may not be used as preparation for a trade or as a means of 
changing from one craft to another. A man who earns his living as a 
painter may not take up automobile mechanics in a federally aided 
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evening industrial school; a grocery clerk would not be admitted to 
class of journeymen studying a skilled trade. 

Instruction ‘‘supplemental to daily employment” may, however, 
cover either advanced occupational practice, or related subjects. 

For instance, an evening industrial school for plumbers or plumbers’ appre1.- 
tices could * * * give these men instruction in plumbing shop practice; 
in blueprint reading for plumbers; in State and local rules and regulations fury 


— installation; and in other allied subjects, all related to the plumbiny 
trade. 


The grocery clerk excluded from the class in which journeyme: 
were increasing their knowledge and improving their skill in a trade 
in which they were already engaged could, however, take up element- 
ary instruction in a skilled trade or a higher-grade occupation in « 
part-time trade preparatory school. Schools and classes of this type 
are organized for persons between the ages of 14 and 18, who have 
entered upon employment, and are designed ‘‘to fit these persons for 
useful employment in a trade or industrial pursuit other than the one 
in which they are employed.” In short, the objective is to afford 
way out of the blind-alley job into which children drift when they 
leave school at 14 or 16. A minimum of 144 hours’ instruction in 
these classes is mandatory under the law. This time is taken out of 
the working day of the employed pupils and is usually divided into 
four hours a week for 36 weeks. A certain amount of flexibility of 
distribution is permitted however, and classes may meet eight hours 
a week for 18 weeks. In special cases, the 144-hour trade prepara- 
tory course may be given intensively, six or eight hours a day for « 
few weeks, on the “‘vestibule school” plan. 

The part-time trade-extension school is essentially the same type 
of organization as the part-time trade preparatory school and is 
maintained for the same age groups, that is, 14 to 18 years of age. 
The difference lies in the fact that trade-extension courses are designe 
to amplify the training of the employed minor, in the trade or indus- 
trial pursuit in which A isemployed. Attendance upon these classes 
is four or eight hours a week, during the working day. 

One of the most valuable Spee of work which is ordinarily carried on in cit) 
trade schools is of this type. his special form of part-time organization lenis 
itself exceedingly well to apprentice-training programs and more especially fur 
advanced apprentices. Very often attendance upon such schools or classes is 


required under cooperative agreements between labor organizations and e1.- 
ployers and the schools or apprentice commissions and the school.® 


When well-equipped trade schools are not available, instruction in 
technical and related work may be given the trainees through « 
modification of the trade-school plan. 


Classes may meet at any convenient point, as, for example, in a private esta!)- 
lishment where an instructor whose salary is paid from public funds meets his 
groups of apprentices at stated intervals. This type of school has been success- 
fully operated in groups of cities, with the instructor spending one day in each «! 
several cities. In this way it is possible for a special instructor of plumbers’ 
apprentices, for example, to carry on organized instruction with groups of appre: - 
tices in as many as five cities in a State, while another instructor carries on “ 
similar program with groups of apprentices from the painting and interior-deco:- 
ating trade, and a third instructor serves the iron molders’ trade in a simil:r 
manner. 





7 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 19 (2d rev. ed.), p. 20. 
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One particular advantage of this type of organization is that no large central 
trade school is necessary and the program can be worked out where none of the 
cities served would be able to support a comprehensive unit trade school cffer- 
‘ng instruction in a wide variety of trades.’ 

Dull seasons may be utilized by organizing daily classes for inten- 
sive work i school for six or eight hours a day. 

Another development of the part-time trade extension school is the 
cooperative course, in which the student worker divides his time 
equally between his job and his school work. Under this plan the 
trainees generally work in pairs, and while one member of the pair is 
in mee the other is at work, and their positions are reversed at 
the close of the period which is, as a rule, one week or two weeks. 

The third form of part-time school is the general continuation 
school, which is organized “for the purpose of giving instruction of 
less than college grade to persons over 14 who have entered upon 
employment, which instruction shall be given in subjects to enlarge 
the civie or vocational intelligence of young workers.” 


In view of the faet that the enrollment in such a school may be expected, espe- 
cially where attendance is compulsory by-law, to include young workers from a 
great variety of occupations, the principal educational objectives are: (1) Em- 
ployment adjustment, (2) vocational and educational guidance, and (3) social 
adjustment. 

Special classes for office and store workers may be established in a part-time 
continuation school. 

Very often the term continuation school is used in the generic sense in desig- 
nating part-time schools generally. Excellent examples of trade-extension and 
trade-preparatory part-time classes for specially selected groups are often found 
in part-time schools commonly referred to as general continuation schools.® 


Generally speaking, however, continuation schools, especially where 
they are part of the compulsory school system, have scant vocational 
significance. Rather they tend to carry on, during the brief four or 
eight hours a week of compulsory attendance, the formal academic 
work of the regular schools. 

Part-time schools of all three types are given particular emphasis 
in the Smith-Hughes law in the provision that ‘‘at least one-third of 
the sum appropriated to any State for the salaries of teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects shall, if expended, be 
applied to part-time schools or classes.” A ‘part-time’ school or 
class is one which is in session during the working time of its pupils, 
but working time may be considered in terms of working day, week, 
month, or year if the required minimum of 144 clock hours of class 
instruction a year is met. The subject matter which may be given 
in federally aided part-time schools is not outlined in the law, and 
may be “‘any subject given to enlarge the civic or vocational intelli- 
gence” of employed minors between 14 and 18 years of age. By a 
ruling of the Federal board, States are authorized to use Federal 
money for part payment of the salary of coordinators to provide 
proper cooperation between school work and daily employment. The 
Federal board defines a coordinator as ‘‘the person who supervises or 
correlates the class instruction and the practical experience of part- 
time students.”’ 


The duties of such coordinators shall include those of informing parents and 
employers of the importance and value of the part-time school and securing their 





§ Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 17, p. 49. 8Idem, p. 21. 
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active support and cooperation, of studying industrial conditions and occupa 
tions, of eliminating friction in the adjustment of hours of schooting and employ- 
ment, of assisting in the placement of pupils temporarily out of work or in trans- 
ferring them from undesirable to better jobs, of following up the pupils in their 
out-of-school activities, and of consulting with teachers and supervisor or director 
as to changes in the school program, instructional matter, ete.’ 

The unit trade school is an all-day school maintained for persons 
over 14 years of age who have not yet entered employment, the 
objective of which is “to prepare individuals for advantageous en- 
trance with advanced standing into various stages of employment.’ 
Under the Smith-Hughes law these schools must be in session 30 hours 
a week for 9 months in the year, and “shall require that at least hal! 
the time of such instruction be given to practical work on a useful or 
productive basis.”’ 

Trade schools have developed along two lines—the trade depart- 
ment of the regular high school, and the separate trade school. Of 
the first plan the Federal board says: “In most cases this special 
form of trade school operates under a severe handicap” and the very 
real problems connected with it “‘tend to make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to operate an efficient unit trade course in connection with 
an ordinary high school.” Among these problems are the require- 
ment of 30 hours a week, half of which must be given to manipula- 
tive work ‘‘on a useful or productive basis.”’ 

The separate trade school is usually established as part of a city 
school system and “‘in many cases it 1s neither an elementary school 
nor a high school.”” Consolidated trade schools have developed to 
some extent, using the county as the unit of administration. 

In Connecticut the trade schools are a State institution. There are 
11 such schools, located mostly in the larger industrial cities. Loca! 
communities provide the building, and the schools are equipped and 
operated by the division of vocational education of the State depart- 
ment of education. ‘Under the Connecticut plan any trade school 
in the State is a public school for any boy in the State.” 

North Dakota has carried consolidation to the point of establishing 
one trade school for the entire State. This is the State School of 
Science, at Wahpeton, and, according to the Federal board, ‘‘it has 
been found possible to carry on a highly efficient program of trade and 
industrial education in this school, largely under the dull-season plan.” 

The general industrial school is a unit trade school adapted to meet 
the needs of cities and towns of less than 25,000 population. It is 
organized and operated on the same basis as the city trade schools, 
and while the same legal requirements of hours pe | course content 
which apply to the larger unit cover the general industrial school also, 
they may, under the law, be so modified by the State board for 
vocational education, with the approval of the Federal board, as to 
‘conform more closely to local conditions. One method of adjusting 
to community conditions is to allow a boy to take elementary training 
in more than one trade in order to increase his opportunities for e1- 
ployment in a community in which openings are limited. 

The number of federally aided trade and industrial schools and 
classes of all types was 2,352 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
and their total enrollment was 422,575 males and 196,099 females. 
Trades, occupations and technical subjects taught numbered 225. 








10 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 1, p. 44. 
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Details of distribution, enrollment and Federal expenditure for the 

different types of trade schools and classes in the various States in 
(930 are shown in Table 2: 

[BLE 2--NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED, AND AMOUNT 
OF FEDERAL MONEY EXPENDED IN 1930, IN EACH TYPE OF TRADE AND 
[INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BY STATES | 
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Alabama. 
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Arkansas 
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Provisions for Home Economics Education 


Aut of the provisions and requirements of the Smith-Hughes |v 
dealing with trade and industrial education apply equally to home 
economics education, the expression used throughout the law bin 


“trade, home economics, and industrial education.” Adminis‘rs- 
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tively, however, the home economics service has been separated from 
trade and industrial education and made a distinct movement. Not 
more than 20 per cent of the Federal funds allotted to a State may be 
expended on home economics education, and one-third of the amount 
expended must be devoted to part-time classes. 

However, from a labor viewpoint, home economics education as 
interpreted and carried out by the vocational education boards of the 
States and the Federal Government is an educational movement rather 
than a vocational one. This is because training for employment in 
definite wage-earning occupations connected with the home is classed 
as trade and industrial education and included in the work in that 
field. The Federal board states the distinction thus: 

Wherever instruction has for its end the further preparation of a woman for 
her duties as a home maker or as a household assistant this instruction belongs in 
the field of home economics and would be subsidized from that portion of the 
fund. When, however, the instruction prepares or further fits a person to earn 
a livelihood in some special occupation, such as nursing, cooking, or dressmak- 


ing, it has been held to be trade or industrial instruction and would be subsidized 
from the trade and industrial portion of the fund." 


Supervision and Teacher Training 


Amone the methods intended by the national vocational education 
act and employed by the Federal board to promote vocational educa- 
tion throughout the country, provisions for supervision and teacher 
training are of chief importance. The fund of $1,000,000 appropri- 
ated for teacher training is distributed to the States on the basis of 
total population, and the use of the State’s share is regulated by the 
provision that not more than 60 per cent nor less than 20 per cent 
shall be used in training teachers for any one of the three divisions of 
vocational education. Moreover,a State must take advantage of ‘at 
least the minimum amount appropriated for the training of teachers”’ 
in order to be eligible to the other benefits conferred by the act. 
In agricultural education supervisors are included with teachers in 
the training program. 

The Smith-Hughes law requires that all organized teacher training 
shall be conducted under the supervision of the State board for 
vocational education, and that all educational institutions seeking 
reimbursement from Federal funds for teacher training must be 
under public supervision and control. State programs for training 
vocational teachers are, as a rule, carried out by the State university 
or the land-grant college of the State. Probably the most successful 
medium is that of extension and correspondence courses conducted 
by the State educational institutions, which may be utilized by the 
teacher in active service as well as the preemployment trainee. 

_ States make their own requirements for qualification and certifica- 
tion of teachers, but these requirements must meet the approval of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education and conform to the mini- 
mum standards which it imposes. These standards include a stated 
number of years’ actual experience in the vocation which a person 
intends to teach or to supervise. 

In some States advisory committees made up of employers and 
employees in specific industries or occupations have been estab- 








'' Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 28, p. 34. 
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lished in connection with the program of training teachers for those 
fields. 


Foreman Training 


A pistincT phase of the trade and industrial teacher-training pro- 
gram which the Federal Board for Vocational Education has been 
developing is the training of foremen and of leaders for foreman 
conferences. ‘The Federal board has ruled that foremanship classes, 
the objective of which is the improvement of foremen in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, may be considered evening schools and re- 
imbursed from Federal funds. As a corollary, it has also ruled that 
the training of teachers to conduct foremanship classes is a legitimate 
part of a State teacher-training program. The method of procedure 
is the holding of regional or industrial conferences of foremen, at thie 
request or with the cooperation of the State board for vocational 
education, and of the industries or manufacturing plants concerned. 
The primary aim of these conferences is the development of leaders 
qualified to work with foremen and to carry out foreman-training 
programs. The annual report of the Federal board for 1930 shows 
that special conferences to further the development of foreman train- 
ing in cooperation with industry were held during 1930 in Kansas, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas, at the request of 
those States. In that connection it is pointed out that— 

Experience has shown that in proportion as State boards for vocational educa- 
tion, local boards of education, educational institutions, and industrial organiza- 
tions have developed foreman conference programs, direct assistance from the 
Federal board in conducting foreman conference work has been of decreasing 
importance. Concurrently with the decreased demand for assistance in this 
field there has been an increased need for assistance in the training of special 
iustructors, or foreman conference leaders, to carry on the detailed work of fore- 
manship training.” 

Research 


STUDIES, investigation, and research in the field of vocational edu- 
cation and of the means of promoting it are explicitly directed by the 
Smith-Hughes law as an administrative measure. Research work on 
a national scale may be done either by the Federal board directly, or 
for it on a cooperative basis by the Federal department having 
jurisdiction over the special field involved. Thus studies concerning 
trades and industries, for example, undertaken in the interest of 
trade and industrial education, ‘“‘may be made in cooperation with 
or through the Department of Labor.”’ Investigations involving the 
work of a State, or applying only to a given State, are undertaken as 
a rule only at the request of that State. 

Much of the research work and the published material of the Fed- 
eral board deals with administrative matters and teaching methods. 
However, the field staff of the board has made numerous industrial 
surveys in the various States preliminary to inaugurating prograiis, 
and has done a large amount of work in occupational studies such as 
job analyses and analyses of agricultural enterprises as a basis upon 
_which to plan courses of study. This work is generaily done by the 
field agents in addition to their regular duties as Federal representa- 
tives. 





12 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 127, p. 4. 
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In the field of commercial education, the only contribution which 
the Federal Government makes is in research studies and assistance 
on the promotional side. Commercial education is not directly sup- 
ported by Federal money. That form of vocational training is 
however, included in the programs of several States, and the Federa 
board has developed a unit within its staff which is active not only in 
conducting needed research, but in giving service and advice in the 
establishment and operation of commercial courses and in conference 
work with State officials and teachers of commercial subjects. A 
current study covers job analysis and terminology of the numerous 
and varied occupations in ordinary commercial employment. 


Other Federal Activities 


ReEsPONSIBILITY for the administration of vocational education lies 
with the local agency which is carrying out, locally, the State pro- 
gram. Responsibility for seeing that the program is being carried 
out by each local unit lies with the State board for vocational educa- 
tion, through its director and supervisors. The work of the State 
board is then supervised by the Federal board, through its field 
agents, to insure the observance of the detailed provisions of the 
Federal law. While the inspectional work of the Federal agents is 
carried into the individual schools, official relations are had only with 
the State boards. 

Oversight of State work by Federal representatives includes an 
audit of the accounts in so far as they involve Federal money. 

One way of promoting and encouraging vocational education 
which is systematically used by Federal field agents is the holding of 
; regional conferences. These are arranged to give all persons, asso- 
ciated with or interested in the movement, opportunity to attend 
and to take part in the interchange of experiences and the develop- 
ment of new ideas and new methods. 


State Participation 


Tue extent of Federal activity in vocational education tells only a 
part of the story. It has already been brought out that Federal 
money is available only when it is matched by an equal amount of 
money contributed by the State, the community, or both. In all 
but a few States the contribution of the local units and the State is 
far in excess of the amount of Federal money to which the State is 
entitled under the distribution provided in the Smith-Hughes law. 

For the year 1925-26, the ratio of State and local funds per Federal dollar 
expended was $2.54; for 1926-27, $2.65; for 1927-28, $2.77, and for the year 
1928-29, $2.99. The steady increase in this ratio indicates that the States and 
local communities are sufficiently interested in the development of vocational 
education to expend far more than is required for the type of vocational schools 
and classes which conform to the standards of approved State plans. The ratio 
of $2.99 of State and local money for each dollar of Federal money used for the 
salaries of teachers is the average for all of the States, including the Territory 
of Hawaii, for the fiscal year 1929. The ratio varies from $7.57 for Massachusetts 
to slightly more than $1 for a few of the smaller and less populous States.” 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, the expenditure of State 
and local money for each dollar of Federal money in each branch of 
vocational education was: Agriculture, $1.76; trade and industry, 
$4.69; home economics, $5.47; teacher training, $1.35. 





'’ Federal Board for Vocational Education, thirteenth annual report, Washington, 1929, p. 6. 
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A majority of the States grant State aid to local communities ) 
support of vocational education under a system practically tie 
same as that applying to Federal aid to the States. Allocation of 
Federal money within the State, and its distribution to the varioiis 
branches and the different school organizations are entirely within t |: 
province of the State agency controlling vocational education. 

That the extent of vocational education in schools which are 
receiving State aid, but not Federal aid, is considerable is shown |)y 
Table 3, which, however does not include data for Massachusetts: 
TABLE 3.—ENROLLMENT IN STATE-AIDED VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND CLASS»s, 


ORGANIZED UNDER APPROVED STATE PLANS BUT NOT REIMBURSED FRv‘)\| 
FEDERAL FUNDS, BY STATES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1930! 








Enrollment in nonfederally aided vocational schocls and classes 
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1 Federal Board for Vocational Education, fourteenth annual report, 1930, p. 87. 


Massachusetts and Wisconsin are outstanding examples of com- 
munity development of vocational education with the aid of State 
money and regulation. While Federal money is used in both States, 
it is applied chiefly to the organization of new programs and ‘hie 
establishment of new classes, rather than to the maintenance «id 
development of those already operating. In Wisconsin represet':- 
tives of employers and workers comprise the local boards of vocatio::l 
education, and in Massachusetts advisory committees ‘‘composed 0! 
members representing local trades, industries, and occupations’’ ::'¢ 
appointed by the board of trustees of the school. 

The division of vocational education of the Massachusetts Depx''t- 
ment of Education fixes the qualifications for teachers of vocatioi:! 
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subjects, and the eligibility of pupils for admission to vocational 
schools. The State agency, however, does not select or appoint the 
teachers or fix their salaries. That is the prerogative of the local 
hoard of trustees. Beyond establishing uniform standards and a few 
compulsory subjects, the State board does not dictate courses of study. 
lt does require, however, that all courses and methods of instruction 


+ shall be submitted for its approval. Standardized forms for records 


and reports are supplied by the State for use in all State-aided schools. 

Vocational schools in Wisconsin are under the control of local boards 
independent of the general school administration. There are 47 city 
vocational schools in the State, each giving part-time and evening 
instruction. A director responsible to the local board for vocational 
education is in charge of each one. Many of them are housed in 
modern well-equipped buildings which have been erected for the 
special purpose. In some cases old high-school buildings have been 
taken over for vocational use as new high schools have been built. 
The Milwaukee Vocational School, located in the center of the city, 
‘is the largest building in the world built primarily for the accommo- 
dation of wage-earning pupils whose schooling must be secured on a 
part-time basis.” ‘* Its shops are thoroughly equipped and represent 
practically every trade practiced in the city. In addition to voca- 
tional training, the school offers vocational guidance and placement, 
and maintains a teacher-training department which is assisted by 
State funds. 

The administrative unit for vocational education in New Jersey is 
the county, and the controlling medium is an independent board whose 
authority includes the power to levy taxes in support of the vocational 
schools. Essex County, in which Newark, New Jersey’s metropolis, 
is located, has a particularly active organization and a well-developed 
system of industrial training, while Atlantic County, an agricultural 
area, is centering its efforts on vocational agriculture. 


Comparative Cost of Vocational Education 


ADDRESSING the Senate recently on the subject of vocational 
education, Senator Sheppard of Texas made this statement: 


In 1926, the last year for which the United States Bureau of Education has 
complete data, there was expended in the United States, including part of the 
Philippines and Hawaii, for all kinds of education—elementary, high school, and 
college—more than $3,000,000,000. Of this total there was expended for voca- 


» tional education by Federal, State, and local governments $23,181,700, or just 


a fraction less than nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the whole. Stated in other 
terms this means an expenditure of only $1 for vocational education for each 
$100 expended for education of all kinds." 


Statistics reported by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, show an aggregate expenditure 
of Federal, State, and local money for vocational education of 
$29,909,295, divided thus: Local, $14,271,924; State, $8,233,148; Fed- 
eral, $7,404,223. The enrollment for the year in federally aided and 
nonfederally aided vocational schools, as reported to the Federal 
board, was 443,283 females and 621,020 males, a total of 1,064,303. 
The number of teachers employed in federally aided schools was 
24,876, of whom 17,222 were men and 7,654 were women. 

‘* Wisconsin. State Board of Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 13, p. 42. 


'* Vocational Education in the United States, presented by Mr. Sheppard. Washington, 1931. (S. 
Doc. No, 309, 7ist Cong., 3d sess.) 
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Unemployment Insurance in Switzerland ! 


Federal System 


WITZERLAND has been experimenting for many years in con- 

nection with matters relating to unemployment. The first en- 
deavors to provide useful measures against unemployment in Switzer- 
land are believed to have originated in 1884. At that time several 
workers’ organizations tented in favor of their members, unemploy- 
ment insurance funds which were known locally as ‘“caisses d’assur- 
ance chémage.” These funds, which were regulated by by-laws 
without supervision on the part of the State, had as their only re- 
sources the assessments of the insured. Neither the Confederation 
nor the Cantons were interested in such measures until a later date. 

In 1893 the city of Berne created a communal fund. This was fol- 
lowed two years later by the formation of a similar organization at 
St. Gall. The experiments were not successful, largely by reason of 
defective organization and ineffective control, but they served to 
draw attention to the problem of insurance against unemployment. 

Later the Federal Government endeavored to adopt measures 
having as their object relief against unemployment and ensuing cir- 
cumstances. ‘These measures took the form of the establishment of 
an employment bureau which was organized upon the basis of in- 
surance against unemployment. The first step was the promulgation 
of the Federal decree of October 29, 1909, under the terms of which 
the Confederation granted subsidies to employment offices complying 
with certain conditions. In this way the decree contributed to mak- 
ing uniform and centralizing the public service for employment. 

The solution of the problem of insurance against unemployment 
was delayed by the proposed elaboration of insurance measures 
against-sickness and accidents, and also by the World War, but the 
subject came up for more serious consideration immediately following 
the war, when the economic situation in most countries of Europe 
was in chaos and unemployment was rife. The first steps by the 
Swiss Government were taken in August, 1918, and the first measures 
to relieve industrial unemployment were supported by both cantonal 
and Federal authorities. The most common means cf aid was legis- 
lation authorizing the construction of public works, but an inevitable 
concomitant was the raising of construction costs to extraordinary 
heights and the certainty that not all of the deserving idle were really 
being aided by the expenditure of huge public funds. 

The expenses involved were met by contributions by the Confedera- 
tion, Cantons, communes, and employers. By the end of 1924 the 
cost had amounted to approximately 515,000,000 Swiss francs 
($99,395,000), the Confederation contributing 296,000,000 francs 
($57,128,000) thereof, the Cantons and communes 201,000,000 
francs ($38,793,000), and private employers 18,000,000 francs 
($3,474,000). 

It soon became apparent to the Swiss authorities that this syste 
of assistance should be discontinued and it was proposed to replace 
it, as soon as the abnormal conditions resulting from the war had 
disappeared, by insurance against unemployment. It was believed 





1 Report prepared by Hugh F. Ramsay, American vice consul at Zurich. 
? Conversions into United States currency on the basis of Swiss franc at par=19.3 cents, 
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that such insurance would have the advantage of safeguarding the 
dienity of the employee by permitting him to contribute, during 
periods of employment, toward the benefits to be received during idle- 
ness. Furthermore, it was demonstrated that abuses are more 
frequent under a system of assistance than under a system in which 
the workers participate. 

The conviction that an unemployment insurance system was the 
best way of gathering a surplus fund to aid unemployment in times of 
crisis became sufficiently strong in 1924 to result in the abandonment 
Sof the extraordinary measures of relief in June of that year, and on 
October 17, 1924, the Federal law setting up regulations for an unem- 
ployment insurance system on a permanent basis became effective. 


Basis of System 


SwITZERLAND is a federated State, consisting of 25 Cantons, each 
of which has the right to legislate upon all questions which have not 
been expressly reserved to the Confederation. The various Cantons 
therefore were permitted much latitude in the framing of regulations 
for the carrying out of the insurance plans. The chief features of the 
Federal law were the conditions to be fulfilled by the insurance com- 
panies, insurance funds, or mutual funds, in order to obtain Federal 
subsidy. The Federal law, for instance, did not prescribe minimum 
or maximum age limits between which insurance must be carried, nor ° 
did it specify by classes those persons who might be required to insure 
thomediina. These and a number of other questions were left to the 
cantonal legislatures for regulation. As a consequence, while most of 
the Cantons have made unemployment insurance compulsory for 
factory workers, insurance for nearly all other classes of labor is 
voluntary, and in a few of the Cantons no worker is compelled to 
carry the insurance. Through the system of subsidies only, the Con- 
federation avoided the establishment of a costly system of administra- 
tion, while permitting existing funds the opportunity to develop with- 
out unnecessary expense. 


Essential Features of Law 


Tue subsidies provided by the law are granted only to funds devot- 
ing themselves solely to insurance against unemployment, and which 
keep separate accounts and provide guaranties that their funds are 
employed in a proper manner. The by-laws of the funds must pre- 
scribe exact rules governing contributions of the insured and payments 
on the part of the organization. No minimum is fixed for the benefit, 
but it must not exceed 60 per cent of the wages lost, insured members 
with family obligations receiving 10 per cent more than those without 
such obligation. The benefit may be paid only to those who are 
without work through no fault of their own and who have been unable 
to find employment. The insured must produce a statement from 
his last employer establishing the cause of his discharge, and must, 
in addition, register at the public employment exchange. In the case 
of certain trades the insured may register at a private employment 
§ Office aeeeraing in furnishing work for his trade. Benefits are pay- 

able only to those who have been members of a fund for at least 180 


days and who have paid their contributions without interruption, and 


are payable at the earliest three days after registration at the labor 
exchange, 
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When unemployment is the result of a strike no benefit may }e 
paid during the period of the strike and for at least 30 days thereafi oy 
Benefits are payable not to exceed 90 days in any 360 days; in tiijes 
of extraordinary depression, however, the Federal Council may ext«)d 
this period. The law also requires that the by-laws of the funds 
shall provide for the withdrawal or refusal of payments to any unei- 
ployed individual who will not avail himself of any suitable offer of 
work, or who may attempt to obtain benefits fraudulently. Finally. 
the question of partial unemployment is treated, permitting payments 
of benefits under certain conditions. 

The Federal subsidy is fixed according to the amount of the daily 
benefits paid by funds to members who qualify for relief, and amounts 
to 40 per cent of the benefit paid by public funds and similar org:ni- 
zations and to 30 per cent for all others. The Federal Assembly tay 
temporarily increase the foregoing rates by 10 per cent at the mavi- 
mum. The subsidy is paid to the funds only after verification of 
their annual accounts. Officials of the Federal Bureau of Labor have 
supervision over the funds and are vested with the right to examine 
the accounts of all funds, public or private, at any time. 

Certain other provisions of the law relate to the free transfer of 
membership from fund to fund and fix a minimum of 200 members 
for those funds which are to receive Federal aid. 

By law, foreigners domiciled in Switzerland are placed upon the 
same legal basis as Swiss citizens. However, under the unemploy- 
ment insurance law, the Federal Council may deny or lower the 
subsidy paid to foreigners from a State which does not accord similar 
treatment to unemployed people of Swiss nationality, or which does 
not provide equivalent measures against unemployment. Any con- 
vention concluded by Switzerland with any other State, according to 
the terms of which the nationals of both States are to receive insurance 
against unemployment, are obligatory upon all recognized funds. 
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Cooperation of the Cantons 


Soon after the passage of the Federal law of October 17, 1924, the 
various Cantons began to legislate upon the subject. Of the 25 
Cantons, all but one have passed laws based upon and supplementing 
the Federal law; this Canton, Unterwalden, is an agricultural region 
and no legislation on the subject is anticipated in the near future. 

The basis of the cooperation offered by the Cantons in every in- 
stance is that of additional subsidies to either private or pulvlic 
insurance funds or companies. The conditions imposed in every 
Canton are practically the same as those defined by the Confederation. 
The amount of subsidy granted to the funds varies from 10 to 45 per 
cent of the amount of unemployment benefits paid out by the funds. 

In addition, certain Cantons have assisted the setting up, by the 
funds, of reserves, for periods of economic stress, and have granted 
money for the establishment of such reserves. Also the cantonal 
laws in certain cases made the insurance compulsory for certall 
classes of labor, and created for this purpose public cantonal funds. 
Others left it to the communes in the Canton to decide whether the 
insurance should be compulsory or voluntary. Thus there are reilly 
four groups of Cantons from the standpoint of the execution of the 
Federal law regarding unemployment insurance: 
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Group 1, comprising Cantons which have made the insurance 
compulsory for all or part of their workers, or which have instituted 
» publie cantonal fund, and which pay subsidies to this fund as well as 
-o other funds which are qualified to receive the Federal subsidy. 
This group includes the Cantons of Glarus, Neuchatel, Schaffhausen, 
Uri, Zug, Solothurn, and Basel-Stadt. 

Group 2, consisting of the Cantons which subsidize recognized 
finds and allow the communes to decide as to whether the insurance 
shall be compulsory. This group includes St. Gall, Lucerne, Ticino, 
Vaud, Valais, Zurich, and Appenzell Outer Rhodes. 

(iroup 3, consisting of those Cantons which subsidize recognized 
funds, leaving the insurance to be sought voluntarily by the workers. 
This group includes the Cantons of Aargau, Appenzell Inner Rhodes, 
Basel-Land, Bern, Geneva, Grisons, Schwyz, and Thurgau. 

Group 4, including the Cantons which have as yet passed no laws 
on the subject of unemployment insurance. The twin Canton of 
Unterwalden, with its two sections of Nidwalden and Obwalden, is 
the only one in this category. 


Number of Funds, and Scope of System 


As a result of the legislative measures and regulations adopted in 
rapid suecession by the Confederation, the Cantons, and their com- 
munes, a large number of organizations having as their sole object 
the carrying on of this type of insurance came into being. In French- 
speaking Switzerland these are known as ‘‘caisses de chémage,”’ and 
in German-speaking sections as ‘‘Arbeitslosenversicherungskassen.”’ 
These organizations are of three kinds: The public fund, set up and 
administerea either by a Canton or a commune; the private mutual 


' fund set up and administered through cooperation of employers and 


workers; and the private workers’ or trade-union fund, which is 
administered and financed entirely by workers’ associations. 
The table below shows the distribution of the various types of 


} funds. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS OF EACH 
SWITZERLAND, 1925 TO 1929 


TYPE IN 














Private 
—_— Public Private mutual URL see of 
‘ funds workers (factory) f 

funds unds 
1925 18 37 5 60 
1926 53 33 19 105 
1927 65 37 57 159 
ee 65 39 63 167 
1929 65 40 70 175 

















The following table shows the number of members of unemploy- 
ment funds for the past six years: 


TaBLE 2,—NUMBER OF PERSONS WITH MEMBERSHIP IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE FUNDS IN SWITZERLAND, 1925 TO 1930 




















Year Men Women Total 
Eo ae 123, 280 26, 370 149, 650 
Eo REE SE See ears, oy eee Wee ey 128, 138 37, 358 165, 496 
ee Ia 0p: Sees ms 178, 275 62, 627 240, 902 
Bg ERT SE RCUE f eI oe eee s bere 195, 453 69, 194 264, 647 
BCAA TAR Sea ae 221, 143 71, 856 292, 999 
ee. es. ae, SOA ee ME 323, 754 
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At the end of the year 1929 it was calculated that 39.4 per cent of 
all salaried workers in Switzerland who could be considered as eligi|)|¢ 
for unemployment insurance were members of some kind of insurance 
fund. 

In all Cantons in which there is legislation covering unemployment 
insurance any salaried individual is entitled to become a member of 
an organization which would grant him the benefits of such insurance, 
In addition to covering workers in factories and in the trades, and 
salaried employees, insurance against unemployment may extend to 
persons engaged in agriculture. The sole exclusion covers persons 
working on their own account, but even such persons may insure if 
their activity is of the same character as that of a salaried worker. 


Contributions 


Tue contributions of the workers vary according to the type of 
insurance fund to which they belong, to the occupational group . 
which they are assigned, and to the. risk involved. For instance, 
higher rate of contribution is required in the case of road workers, 
inasmuch as such work is seasonal and classified as a poor risk, whereas 
a clerk in a financial institution would be considered as an unusually 
good risk and would be charged a lower rate. 

Contributions in almost every case are related to both wages and 
earnings of the worker, and are divided into two classes. These are 
as follows: Persons in class 1 (the factory system) pay from two-tenths 
to three-tenths of 1 per cent, deducted from salary or wages. Class 2 
has three divisions (on a wage basis); those in division (a) pay 2 
francs (38.6 cents) per month, division (6) 1.50 francs (29 cents) per 
month, and division (c) 1 frane (19.3 cents) per month. Thus, those 
in division (a) would contribute 24 francs ($4.63) per year ard would 
be entitled to a benefit of 7 francs ($1.35) per day. 

In Cantons in which compulsory insurance is in force there are 
actually two obligatory classes: (a) All workers subject to the factory 
inspection laws, and (6) those receiving from 4,000 to 6,000 francs 
($772 to $1,158) per annum. 

As a general rule, the insured must contribute at the rate of at 
least 30 per cent of the daily benefits paid, even if the total contribu- 
tions to the insurance fund should exceed 70 per cent of the benetits 
paid out. For example, in many Cantons the contributions are 
divided as follows: 


Per cent 

i a a la A 40 
I i i 30 
a aap pte hada Sige le eagle Paap at) PLES! sien RSE 30 
5 ORI TR Nee to ks Saye RR 2” Gee BOE SE eR 2 Dee Sn, EOE 100 


The fund must place any contribution in excess of 100 per cent in 
its reserve fund. 

The table on the following page shows the contributions of the 
Cantons to the three different types of funds, in terms of percentage. 
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»\aLE B.—-PER CENT CANTON’S CONTRIBUTION FORMS OF TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
ie TO VARIOUS TYPES OF FUNDS 








Per cent of total contribution made by Canton 
to— 





Private work- | Private mutual 


Public funds ers’ funds (factory) funds 





Ordi- Ordi- -.. | Ordi- 
nary nary key nary 
rate rate ; 





Basel-Stadt we nena nee ene------- ee ---- 45 
Geneva. .we--------------------------- - ---- 40 
GrisonsS ...------------------ - - ------- - 30 | --- 
Glarus - --------- ov | ---- 30 
Appenzell Outer Rhodes. - - dak 3f 25-35 |_ 
Solothurn : ; eabiehe 3! 25 
Fribourg . 4 mS 15 
Grit ev dan> os += ' oP wi 25 
Thurgau - - = ‘ 25 
Valais_-- Se deem =e : 210 
Basel-Land - ‘  » 

Zug 

Schwyz----- 

Uri 

Aargau..-.--- " 
Appenzell Inner Rhodes__. 
Lucerne 2.7 Re ; 
We ee os ; ‘ a5 i. .: 
Neuchatel_......------ art ae : 15 
Bern ‘ : : 10 
Ticino. .- bie sre ba edlek } 10 























1 No public fund, ? Maximum. 





Period of contribution.—As already stated, the period of contribu- 


tion must be uninterrupted, except in case of illness or military 
service. In the latter case the number of days of such illness or 
——— service is added to the period of 180 days required for 
unemployment benefit. 


Benefits 


A BENEFIT may be paid only in the case of unemployment on the 
part of the worker through no fault of his own. The beneficiary 
must have registered at an employment office and must show that he 
has been unable to find suitable employment. A statement must be 
submitted from the last employer giving the reason for the discharge 
and showing the salary received by the worker. 

The right to benefit starts only when the insured has become a 
member of the fund and when he has paid his contributions for a 
period covering 180 days. Before benefit begins there is a waiting 
period of three days after his registration at the employment office, 
except in case the worker has already observed a similar waitin 
period during the course of the year, and has been unemploye 
for at least three months. 

When unemployment is the result of a collective labor dispute, 
no benefit may be paid during that period or during the following 
30 days. In case the worker is incapable of working, no indemnity 
may be paid to him during the period of such incapacity. It may 
be mentioned here that a worker incapacitated by sickness becomes 
a beneficiary of the sickness insurance, which is compulsory for 
many classes of labor. 
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While the Federal law states that no more than 90 days’ bene‘ 
may be paid during a period of 360 days, it also states that {lo 
period may be extended by Federal decree. During 1930 and 
1931 benefit periods have lasted as long as 210 days. 

Benefits are allotted according to a classification based upon {| 
wage or salary. In some Cantons the maximum is fixed, and jn 
such cases, irrespective of the rules of the fund, the cantonal mayi- 
mum can not be exceeded. However, as a rule, based on figures of 
some of the largest workers’ funds, the unmarried beneficiary |i 
contributed the maximum of 2.10 franes (40.5 cents) per month 
would be entitled to 8 franes ($1.54) per day benefit, and the marrie« 
worker, 9.60 franes ($1.85). The majority of the benefit payments 
range from 6 to 7 frances ($1.16 to $1.35) per day, plus 1 frane (19.3 
cents) for each child. In the textile industry the beneficiary re- 
ceives a minimum of 2 francs (38.6 cents) per day. In no case, 
however, may the benefit exceed 50 per cent of the normal wage in 
the case of an unmarried person or 60 per cent in the case of a bene- 
ficiary with dependents. 

In case of partial unemployment, the total benefit must not exceed 
80 per cent of the normal wage, including the amount actually 
earned, for a married worker, nor more than 70 per cent including 
the earned sum, in the case of a beneficiary with no dependents. 
The right to benefits for partial unemployment ceases as soon as 
the insured has received an amount equal to 90 full days’ benefits 
within a period of 360 days. 

If unemployment should manifestly be due to the fault of the 
beneficiary, but the fault was slight, benefit may be paid at the 
expiration of a period of at least four weeks. 

If an insured worker who is receiving benefit should refuse an 
offer of employment, the arbitration commission of his fund or the 
labor bureau of the commune, Canton, or the Federation shall 
decide whether such proposed work is suitable. In the case of 
fraud no benefit shall be paid. Any member failing through his 
own fault to pay such contribution as may be due shall no longer 
be entitled to receive a benefit under the insurance system. 

Benefit may not be granted to the following classes of workers: 
(a2) Any worker who does not avail himself of a suitable offer of 
employment, or who fails to seek work by reason of his own fault; 
(6) any worker who does not comply with the regulations of the 
law or of his recognized fund; and (c) any worker who gives in- 
accurate or incomplete information regarding his employment 
status, or who otherwise attempts to secure undue benefits. 

Transfer of benefit—Any worker who is employed may transler 
from one fund to another, whether leaving voluntarily or dropped 
by. a recognized fund through no fault of his own, provided he |ias 
fulfilled his obligations to the first fund. Thereupon, the fund to 
which such worker transfers must confer the same rights upon 11!) 
after a period of affiliation of four weeks, and as soon as he /ias 
paid contributions for that period. In this case, the statutory 
waiting period necessary before the benefits commence is to be 
reduced by a period equal to that for which the insured has p:id 
contributions to the former fund; however, in no case is the find 
obliged to reduce the waiting period to less than four weeks. 
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worker must be credited at the new fund in the amount paid to 
the fund from which he may transfer. 

No worker going from one fund to another fund may leave the 
latter without having paid the total of one year’s contributions 
after having enjoyed insurance benefits from the first fund. 


Administration of System 


|’ EDERAL subsidies are granted only to unemployment funds which 

have at least 200 members, except in certain cases when tle fund is 
just started. These funds, as mentioned heretofore, are of three 
ceneral classes, which are here described more in detail. 
- The first comprise the public funds, formed by different Cantons 
or communes, sometimes having only a few members. It will be 
seen by reference to Table 1 that during the past four years there 
has been practically no growth in the number of these funds, as 
their purely local character is a disadvantage. 

The second group includes the private workers’ funds (Privat einsei- 
tige Kassen or Caisses Mutuelles Privées), which are funds organized 
and financed by workers, and under the management of committees of 
workers or hired officials. Some of these belong to trade-unions, 
some to socialistic organizations, and some to organizations of a 
partly social and partly religious character. Among these is the 
large group, Schweizerischer Verband Evangelischer Arbeiter und 
Angestellter. 

The third group is that of the private mutual organizations, 
usually referred to as the factory system (Privat paritdtische Kassen, 
or Caisses Paritaires Privées). These are operated in common by 
employers and workers, each paying a contribution. 

Referring again to Table 1, it will be seen that the second group 
is also failing to grow in numbers, while the third group, or the 
inutual societies belonging to both workers and employers—the 
factory system—is growing in numbers each year. Starting in 1925 
with only 5 funds, there were 70 such funds in 1929, and there are more 
in existence now. Their disadvantages, however, are that they are 
only local in character and that through the withdrawal or failure 
of the firm the membership of the workers is also extinguished. 

The number of workers insured with the public funds is, in round 
figures, 15 per cent of the total, with the third group, or factory 
mutuals, around 20 per cent, and with the workers’ associations, around 
65 per cent or nearly twice the number insured with the other two 
groups combined. 

As the 1930 figures showed 323,754 insured workers, and as it is 
safe to say that there are at least 800,000 workers in the country, it 
will be seen that about 3 out of 8 workers enjoy this protection. 

The funds are required to keep strict account of all money re- 
ceived and disbursed, and to submit a report annually to the Confed- 
eration. before any subsidy may be allotted. The Federal subsidy 
amounts to 40 per cent of the daily benefits in the case of the public 
funds and the funds administered in common by employers and 
employees, and 30 per cent of the daily benefits in the case of the 
workers’ associations. The Federal Council may temporarily increase 
the rate of the subsidy by a maximum of 10 per cent. 
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In the case of the mutual societies, or factory system funds (Caiss¢s 
Paritaires) contributions are deducted weekly by employers from 
the wages or salaries of the employees. The payments made to tie 
workers’ associations are sometimes made in cash, and sometinies 
in the form of stamps which are purchased either direct from the 
fund or from the post office. The public funds rarely collect the 
contributions from their members in cash, but use the special stamps 
which are pasted on the insurance book or card. 


Statistics of Operation 


Tue following table shows the total number of people in Switzer- 
land insured against unemployment in 1930, and the number of 
persons who drew insurance benefits during the same period. 


TABLE 4.-NUMBER INSURED AND NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES OF SWISS UN. 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS IN 1930 





| 
Total num-| Beneficiaries 
ber of 
persons 
insured Men Women 














Public funds : 67, 137 13, 208 7, 692 21), G00) 
Workers’ funds es 187, 644 30, 038 8, 741 38, 779 


Factory funds-- : Ee 68, 973 6, 653 7, 609 14, 262 





Total ; de ; 323, 754 49, 899 24, 042 




















The total receipts and disbursements and cost of administration 
in 1930 were as follows: 


TABLE 5.—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF SWISS UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FUNDS IN 1930 


| Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 








Cost of adminis- 


Receipts Disbursements tration 





Class of funds = 
United 
States 


eurrency 


United Swiss United 
States currency States 
currency . currency 


Swiss 
currency 


Swiss 
currency 








Francs Francs France 
ee ss aad ne 4, 540, 779 $876, 370 3, 843, 422 $741, 781 141, 327 
Workers’ funds At bee J 14, 055, 967 | 2,712,802 | 11, 229;365 | 2, 167, 267 223, 271 
Factory funds bei 2, 722, 014 525, 349 | 2, 166, 508 418, 136 82, 485 























Total. _........--.--..-.---.-| 21,318, 760 | 4,114,521 | 17,239,295 | 3,327,184 | 447,083 





It is the endeavor of all classes of funds to limit the cost of admin- 
istration to not more than 15 per cent of the paid-in contributions. 
However, during prolonged periods of economic depression such as 
in 1930, it is impracticable to maintain administration costs at such 
a low level. , 

No truly accurate information in regard to surplus, deficits, etc., 
for the entire system, is available at the present time. .It is believed, 
however, that the unemployment insurance expenditures will amount 
to 30,000,000 francs ($5,790,000) in 1931, of which the share of the 
Confederation will be 12,000,000 francs ($2,316,000). In nearly all 
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of the Cantons, however, there are clauses in the cantonal laws 
which call for the making up of yearly deficits in the public or private 
funds by the cantonal treasury. 


Attitude Toward the System 


WHEN insurance against unemployment was first introduced in 
Switzerland there was a certain amount of discontent and distrust 
on the part of the public in view of the possibility of abuse. This 
feeling was especially prevalent during the economic crisis of 1922- 
1924, when there were many people in Switzerland without employ- 
ment. These conditions led to the enactment of the law of October 
17, 1924, which has since been wpe ht by means of ordinances. 

Since the enactment of the initial legislation and the systematiza- 
tion of the operation of the contributions and benefits, distrust has 
cradually dissipated. At the present time insurance programs 
against unemployment are well received on the part of the public, 
employers, and employees. However, the opinion seems to prevail 
that existing legislation can be improved. 

The principle of government subsidy for organizations engaged in 
social work is well established in Switzerland, and although various 
groups are vocal in recommending changes, such changes will not be 
put into effect without very careful consideration. 

Further remarks concerning the attitude of various groups and 
political divisions of the country are made later on in this report in 
the section dealing with each Canton as a unit. 


Changes Under Contemplation 


RECOMMENDATIONS on the part of funds, as well as by cantonal 
authorities, have been made from time to time. These include the 
following: (1) More uniform regulations for the whole of Switzerland 
and unification of the system; (2) greater benefits for married bene- 
ficiaries; (3) equalization of the Federal subsidy for all funds; (4) 
extension of the period of 90 days for benefits, with a fixed limit; 
and (5) an amendment which will avoid any chance of unemployed 
workers’ having to accept charity. 

Other recommendations have been for a single insurance fund or 
company for all Switzerland, operated as a public fund. Another 
would make compulsory the setting up of public insurance groups by 
each Canton. Still another would make obligatory the subsidizing 
of all the existing companies by the Federal Government and put 
them all in the category of public organizations. 

A very large workers’ fund has set out as a program the following: 
The increase of the daily allowance, in case of small wages, where the 
legal amount is not equal to the needs of the family; an increase in 
the daily allowance according to the number of members in the 
family; a regulation of the amount of subsidy paid by each Canton 
to the insurance funds, so that the amount of cantonal subsidy wiil be 
the same in each Canton; and finally the introduction of obligatory 
insurance for every worker, in order to reduce the potential risk. 

As a general thing, no single class except the farmers is inimical to 
the principle of unemployment insurance, and even the most conserv- 
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ative of employers are reported to believe that it tends to lower lal.or 
turnover, and keeps idle workers from the temptation of crime aid 
revolutionary political intrigues. 


Fraud and Abuses 


Fraup on the part of members of insurance groups is rare. One 
of the large mutual companies, with 15,000 members, states thi: 
fraudulent claims by members do not involve even one-half of 1 per 
cent of the membership. Another, even larger, states that fraud does 
not come into its statistical review at all, as attempts are very rare 
The law itself provides quite adequate measures to prevent and pun- 
ish fraud. Still, some of the insurance companies have adopted 
checks other than those provided by the law against fraud, and main- 
tain special investigators. 


Grievances and Disputes 


GRIEVANCES and disputes are settled in different ways according 
to cantonal regulations and the rules of the various insurance groups. 
In the case of public insurance organizations, the cantonal courts (or 
the cantonal legislature itself) are the high authority in case of disputed 
claims or disagreements between the worker and his fund. The deci- 
sion of the Federal Labor Department is the supreme authority for 
the entire country. The various insurance funds have in most cases 
set up courts of arbitration which decide disputes between the mei- 
bers and the management regarding all matters except actual claims 
for benefits. These claims, when disputed, are usually settled by 
the cantonal labor bureaus, with the Federal Labor Bureau acting is 
the appeal court. Some funds leave the settlement of all disputes to 
the cantonal courts, and in some Cantons this means of arbitration is 
compulsory. In these cases the cantonal court decision is final and 
can definitely settle claims arising from undeserved discharge and 
other administrative troubles, as well as claims for benefits which are 
in dispute. The decisions of the cantonal courts are recognized 
the Federal Labor Bureau. 


Canton of Appenzell Inner Rhodes 


Tuis Canton by its law of December 27, 1927, obligated itself to 
reimburse both public and private unemployment organizations which 
are recognized by the Confederation, up to 20 per cent of the daily 
benefits paid to unemployed workers. 

A further provision of the law states, however, that the poor funds 
of the various political districts or communes must return to {ic 
cantonal treasury a portion of this subsidy, in case payments 0! 
unemployment benefits are made to residents of the communes 
Although the law permits each commune to set up a public insurance 
organization, none of them has as yet done so as far as could | 
learned. The Canton is largely agricultural, however, and the nevd 
for unemployment insurance is relatively very slight. 
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Canton of Appenzell Outer Rhodes 


Tun Canton of Appenzell Outer Rhodes was the first of the two 
\ppenzell Cantons to enact a law based on the Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance measure; its law was passed April 25, 1926, and went 
into effect January 1, 1927. rte 

The Canton grants subsidies not only to the public insurance organ- 
‘zations or funds but also to private funds which are recognized by 
‘he Federal Government. The rate of the cantonal subsidy is from 
25 to 35 per cent of the benefit payments made to insured members 
residing in the Canton. The cantonal legislature may also vote from 
20,000 to 30,000 frances ($3,860 to $5,790) to this end, and in times 
of crisis the outlay may reach 50,000 franes ($9,650). Any portion 
of the yearly credit voted which is not needed is paid into a reserve 
fund destined to be drawn on in times of extreme crisis. 

Each political district or commune in the Canton is directed by the 
law to set up a public insurance organization as soon as i2 or more 
workers register their wish to be insured, although two or more 
districts may unite in forming an insurance fund if they desire. 
Hach commune may make insurance obligatory for all of its workers, 
or for certain classes only. 


Canton of Aargau 


Tue revision of unemployment legislation by the Canton of Aargau 
took place on November 4, 1926, and originally provided for an 
operation period of two years. This has been extended since, and 
the regulations promulgated in 1926 will be in effect until the end of 
1932. Before that date it is expected that an entirely new law will be 
enacted, providing for a limited liability insurance corporation, 
managed by the Canton. 

In the meantime the Canton is subsidizing the private insurance 
groups to the extent of 20 per cent of the total benefits paid by them. 

In 1926, 16 cooperative insurance groups were operating under 
Federal approval in Aargau. At the end of 1927, nine groups were 
receiving cantonal subsidies, and the total for the year which the 
Canton contributed was 9,534 francs ($1,840). The table following 
shows the number of persons covered by insurance for the years 1926, 
1927, and 1928, together with the amounts paid out by the insurance 
organizations: 


TABLE 6.-UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS PAID IN CANTON OF AARGAU, 1926 TO 1928 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 














Amount of benefits a 
a en see 
Year r of ar re- 
rsons | ceiving t a} 
nsured | benefits| Swiss cur- eS Swiss oe 
rency |" eurrency| ,S8es 
rency ~| currency 
al Francs — Francs ; 
ee 7,118] 592] 47,671.31] $9,200.56] 80.52] $15.54 
1921 n= aati demmaipinnnnneavennanectennnasn---- 7,682 | 509} 48,057.06} 9,275.01] 94.41] 18.22 
928. nna nnnanenwannnnnwnnnanennnnn2-- 13, 097 456 | 33,208.61 | 6,426.63] 73.02 14. 09 
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Canton of Basel-Land 


THE first legislation creating an unemployment insurance system 
in the Canton of Basel-Land was enacted June 23, 1930, and became 
effective January 1, 1931. A cantonal office for unemployment 
insurance was established by the law, and provision is made for the 
regulation and subsidy of certain private funds, which are allowed to 
continue operations in conjunction with the cantonal office. Only 
private institutions having more than 300 members can be granted 2 
subsidy by the Canton. There are 27 such institutions in operation 
now. Compulsory unemployment insurance is established for certain 
classes of workers, and it is provided that certain other classes are 
not permitted to be insured. 

The contribution prescribed for all classes of workers insured by the 
cantonal public fund is five-tenths of 1 per cent of the wages or salary 
received. Contributions are to be aa monthly in cash. 

Employers of insured persons have to contribute a sum equal to 
fifteen-hundredths of 1 per cent of the wages paid out to insured 
persons. Government administrations and certain other’ classes of 
employers are exempt from this provision. 

The subsidy of the Canton to the cantonal public fund amounts to 
25 per cent of the total sum paid out annually as benefits to members, 
while for the private organizations the subsidy is 20 per cent of the 
annual benefits paid out. A 10 per cent contribution is required from 
the municipalities or communes. 

Benefits by members may be drawn after 180 days of membership 
and contribution payments. In the first year of membership benefits 
may be paid for a maximum period of 50 days. This period may be 
increased by 10 days annually until the maximum of 90 days set by 
Federal law is reached. The minimum benefit granted daily is 3 
frances (57.9 cents) in the case of persons without dependents, while 
for persons having others to support the rate is from 5 to 7 francs 
(96.5 cents to $1.35) daily. | 

The administration of the cantonal public fund and the regulation 
and control of the private funds are under the direction of the canton- 
al labor office. 

The contributions of all insured persons in the Canton of Basel-Land 
are deducted by employers from the wages. Employers deduct the 
contributions monthly, but remit them semiannually to the labor 
office, which in turn makes the distribution according to the institution 
or association in which the persons concerned are insured. Accord- 
ing to an official of the Basel-Land Labor Office, the Canton Basel-Land 
is the first in Switzerland to introduce the system of collecting contri- 
butions through the employer. 

As in the Cantons of Basel-Stadt and Solothurn, the law provides 
punishment and fines for cases of fraud committed by insured persons. 
As the law has been in operation for such a short time there are no 
data available as to the frequency of fraud, but as there is no city 11 
the Canton of more than 10,000 inhabitants, it is believed that contro! 
will be easy, and fraud almost nonexistent. | 

Appeal in cases of dispute or grievances can be made to a special! 
commission composed of five members, two being employers, two 
employees, and the fifth being the president of the eal dapieme 
court as chairman. 
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The total number of persons insured against unemployment in the 
Canton is said to be from 18,000 to 20,000, of whom about half 
are insured with the cantonal public fund. No statistics are as yet 
available with respect to receipts and expenditures, or cost of adminis- 
tration. It is understood that administration expenses are borne by 
the Canton independently of contributions and subsidies received. 

No important changes 1n the system are contemplated by the legis- 
lative authorities, or urged by any important groups. 


Canton of Basel-Stadt 


Tue first legislation of the Canton of Basel-Stadt relating to unem- 
ployment insurance was enacted on December 16, 1909, and became 
effective May 2, 1910. This law established a cantonal office for 
unemployment insurance, and provided for the regulation and sub- 
sidy of private unemployment insurance organizations which might 
continue to operate in conjunction with the cantonal office. Unem- 
ployment insurance was not compulsory under this law, which remained 
in force until the enactment of entirely new legislation on February 11, 
1926. 

The law of February 11, 1926, makes it compulsory for certain 
classes of workers to be insured, either with the cantonal office, or 
with officially recognized private organizations. Inhabitants of the 
Canton who are capable of working, are over 16 years of age, and not 
engaged in independent occupations, must be insured, with the 
exception of persons in the following classes: (a) Personnel of the 
Federal offices, and administrations and officials and employees of 
foreign governments, as well as the permanently employed personnel 
of the cantonal and municipal offices; (6) domestic and agricultural 
servants; (c) home workers, persons who work by the hour or day in 
households, and porters; (d) house-to-house salesmen and travelers on 
commission ; (¢) apprentices coming under the law concerning appren- 
ticeship; and (f) workers whose regular income (salary, wages, regular 
fixed additional sums) is in excess of 6,000 francs ($1,158) per year. 

There are at present 23 officially recognized private organizations 
in the Canton of Basel-Stadt which undertake unemployment insur- 
ance and receive cantonal and Federal subsidies in accordance with 
the laws of the Federal and cantonal governments. As stated, work- 
ers subject to compulsory insurance may be insured by either the 
cantonal institution or by one of the officially recognized private 
funds. Employed persons belonging to classes exempted from com- 
pulsory insurance may as a rule be voluntarily insured with the 
cantonal fund or with one of the private funds. The majority of the 
private funds are administered jointly by employers and workers, the 
employers usually paying part of the contribution; but some of the 
private organizations are administered by trade-unions, and in such 
cases the workers, of course, pay all the contributions. 

The law of February 11, 1926, is still in force, but has been twice 
amended as follows: An amendment of January 27, 1927, made certain 
changes of minor importance with regard to the payment of contri- 
butions and conditions for granting the cantonal subsidy, and an 
amendment of March 1, 1929, seaborined the executive council of 
the cantonal government to increase the usual rates of assistance for 
certain trades and in times of economic crisis. 
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The cantonal subsidy for private unemployment insurance associa- 
tions as well as for the cantonal fund amounts to 45 per cent of the 
amount paid annually as benefits. All employers in the Canton o/ 
Basel-Stadt are requested to contribute to a so-called ‘crisis fund 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the amount of wages paid out to their 
employees. This fund is not used unless the cantonal subsidy to a! 
of the unemployment insurance institutions, public and private. 
exceeds five times the contribution of the employers. 

Contributions paid by members of the cantonal insurance fund are 
related to wages or earnings according to the following classification : 
TABLE 7.—CONTRIBUTIONS OF MEMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 

OF BASEL-STADT 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 


Monthly contri! 
tion 


Wage class Daily wage 





Swiss 
currency 





Unit 
Stat 
curre! 











Frances Cent 
Class 1 Up to 6 franes ($1.16) - - . 0. 70 
Class 2 6.01 to 9 francs ($1.17-$1.74)_ 1. 00 
Class 3 9.01 to 12 franes ($1.75-$2.32) 1. 50 
Class 4 12.01 to 14 frances ($2.32-$2.70). 2. 00 
Class 5_- Over 14 francs ($2.70)_........_.--- 2. 50 











Persons insured by the cantonal insurance institution are en- 
titled to a benefit only when they have been members for a period 
of 180 days and have paid their premiums for this period. The max- 
imum period during which members may receive benefits is 90 days 
annually, but this period may be extended under exceptional condi- 
tions. The usual amount of daily benefit for each of the five classes 
described above is as follows: 


TABLE 8.—DAILY BENEFITS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


STADT 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 


INSURANCE FUND OF BASEL- 























Persons with | Persons with 
dependents dependent 
Class Se | 
i United ae United 
currency | 5*8%88 | currency | _5t2 
* | currency Y | curre 
inva ——_—_}—___|——_- 
Francs | Francs 
Ss inst nese chenpobmntielidamacune syiitleentidendinsiiint asec, . $4». 4 308 1 50 ss 
of SESS: SS ASR TP PR A aR ST iddtidert 5. 00 | $0. 97 4. 00 30.74 
Geis b5508 Sis ccbdb inn cl endecinsbiedelead i puch added ddbsaokees 5.75 | 1.11 4. 50 si 
SS! re dove side daltateaiale din icanititeivabeneuiea adie ae 6. 50 | 1, 25 5. 00 9 
| SS eae RE ITES h ins BP oy < eae Mean Oe ae Se PSE SE 7. 00 | 1.35 5. 50 06 








1 Per cent of wage. 


There is no right to benefit under the following circumstances: 

(2) When the employee leaves his employer without definite * 
surance of other work, unless he has reasons which entitle him (to 
leave, such as being forced to continue under conditions contrary (0 
the contract, or being forced to accept wages lower than those usu:||y 
paid for the specific kind of work. 


fi 
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(6) When the unemployment is due to the conduct of the insured 
and dismissal is permitted according to the Federal factory law and 
the cantonal laws. 

(c) When unemployment is due to collective labor disputes, during 
the duration of the conflict and the succeeding 30 days. 

(d) When unemployment is the consequence of sickness or accident 
of the insured, during the time of invalidity. 

(e) When the insured does not comply with the regulations con- 
cerning control. 

(f) When the insured refuses, without sufficient reason, to accept 
work which has been offered to him, or when he can not find work due 
to his own fault or negligence. 

(g) When the insured knowingly makes untrue statements with 
respect to the claim for insurance or the class of premium to be paid. 

The administration of the cantonal unemployment insurance office 
and the control of private unemployment insurance organizations are 
under the direction of a bureau of the cantonal department of the 
interior. A special board has been created for the supervision of 
the affairs of this bureau. The bureau itself has six employees— 
one manager and five clerks. The expenses of administration amount 
to approximately 45,000 francs ($8,685) annually. 

Contributions must be paid monthly in cash, and evidence of pay- 
ment is shown by stamps attached to membership books. The law 
provides punishment and fines for cases of fraud committed by 
insured persons. In every instance when benefit is granted, either by 
the cantonal institution or by a private organization, a careful inves- 
tigation is made. The number of cases of fraud discovered has 
averaged about 10 in each of the recent years. 

Disputes and grievances are first brought before the manager of 
the cantonal office and may be appealed to higher authority, eventu- 
ally to the executive council and the cantonal legislature. 

The cantonal insurance office had 11,095 members at the end of 
1929. There were on the same date 23 private organizations in the 
canton, and these had 25,757 members. 

According to the manager of the Basel labor office, the attitude of 
employers, workers, and the public as a whole in Basel-Stadt is 
generally favorable to the principle of unemployment insurance, 
and to the particular system now in force. Officials of the cantonal 
government, it is said, would greatly prefer a system providing for 
government monopoly, because they find that private associations, 
the trade-unions in particular, are in many cases too lenient in apply- 
ing their own, the cantonal, and the Federal regulations. It is con- 
sidered unlikely, however, that proposals to establish a government 
monopoly would meet with the approval of the cantonal legislature, 
and even if passed by the legislature there would be still less chance 
of a favorable referendum vote by the people. 

Abuses under the system are few, however. As stated above, the 
number of cases of fraud discovered is only about 10 annually. A 
great difficulty in collecting contributions is reported; the number of 
reluctant contribution payers brought before court amounts to © 
approximately 500 per year. 

There are no important changes in the system contemplated by 
the legislative authorities or urged by any important groups. 
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Canton of Bern 


Unver the law of May 9, 1925, and the ordinances of April 24 and 
October 6, 1926, the Canton of Bern allots to public and private 
unemployment insurance funds having their headquarters or branches 
within the Canton a subsidy equal to 10 per cent of the benefits paid 
to the unemployed domiciled in that territory, which may be increased 
by a maximum of 10 per cent during a crisis. In addition, the com- 
mune in which the beneficiary is living must grant to the fund which 
receives a subsidy from the Canton an amount equal to at least 1() 
per cent of the benefits paid. Several communes pay subsidies at 
higher rate. All funds are exempt from cantonal and communa! 
taxes. 

At the end of September, 1930, 39.4 per cent of the people receiving 
salaries in the Canton of Bern were entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance. In 1929, with a total population of 706,900, there were 36,128 
insured people, and of the total insured 8,448, or 23.3 per cent, re- 
ceived benefits aggregating 1,363,971 frances ($263,246). The average 
daily benefit was 5.60 franes ($1.08), and the average period of 
benefits was 29 days. 

It has recently been recommended to the cantonal authorities 
that a new law be enacted providing for compulsory insurance. The 
Canton now pays nearly the lowest subsidy in the Confederation, 
and it is not improbable that a new law may be enacted, whereby the 
amount of the cantonal subsidy will be changed from the existing 
rate of 10 per cent to 10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent, according to the 
insurance risk. 

City of Bern 


An unemployment fund has existed in the city of Bern since 1893, 
and under regulations promulgated October 2, 1925, and modified 
March 11, 1927, che city grants a subsidy to public funds equal to 
25 per cent of the benefits paid, which may be temporarily increased 
to 35 per cent. In the case of private insurance organizations, the 
city refunds to them, under certain conditions, 20 per cent of the 
benefits paid, which may be increased, in time of need, to 30 per cent. 

In common with nearly all other subsidy regulations, these grants 
of the city are limited in duration, the maximum being 80 days for 
each worker during a period of 360 days. 

Funds appropriated by the city council which are not utilized 
during the course of the year are transferred to a reserve, which 
may be drawn upon to meet deficits or extraordinary contingencies 
during periods of crisis. 

Under provisions of the communal law whereby suburban com- 
munes may be affiliated with the fund of the City of Bern, agree- 
ments have already been concluded between the city of Bern and 
the following communes: Belp, Bolligen, Bremgarten, Diemersw1l, 
Frauenkappelen, Jegenstorf, Kehrsats, Kirchlindach, Kosnitz, Moosece- 
dorf, Munchenbuchsee, Neueneck, Stettlen, Vechingen, Wohlen, and 
Zollikofen. 

City of Bienne 


By a decree of June 13, 1926, the city of Bienne instituted a public 
fund and provided for the granting of subsidies to private funds. 
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The public fund receives an annual subsidy equal to 25 per cent 
of the benefits paid, which during a period of crisis may be increased 
to 40 per cent. The recognized private funds are entitled, under 
certain conditions, to a subsidy of 20 per cent, which may be increased 
to 30 per cent during periods of crisis. In the case of both private 
and public funds the subsidy is granted for a maximum of 80 days of 
unemployment during the course of 360 days. 

As in the regulations of the city of Bern, funds which are appro- 
priated but not expended during any given year are placed in a 
special reserve for use during periods of exceptional unemployment. 


Canton of Fribourg 


UNEMPLOYMENT insurance in the Canton of Fribourg is provided 
for in the law of November 13, 1928. The cantonal subsidy is de- 
termined by the amount of daily benefits paid by the insurance 
organizations. 

In the case of public funds and insurance funds operated jointly 
by employers and employees the subsidy amounts to 30 per cent of 
the benefits paid, and for the other funds (those managed and financed 
by trade-unions or workers) the subsidy amounts to 15 per cent of 
the benefits paid. 

Benefits may not be paid to insured persons who have not attained 
the age of 16 years or who live outside of the Canton. 


Canton of Geneva 


Tue first law enacted in the Canton of Geneva based upon the 
Federal law of October 17, 1924, was dated September 26, 1925, and 
became effective January 26, 1926. Under this law the cantonal 
government pays an amount equal to 40 per cent of the total benefits 
paid to persons domiciled in the Canton by those private organizations 
which receive contributions and pay benefits under a system similar 
to ordinary insurance. 

The most recent law on the subject, dated September 27, 1930, 
which was adopted by the Geneva council on the 7th and 8th of 
February, 1931, to become effective on the 18th of February, 1932, 
makes insurance against unemployment obligatory. Under this law 
such insurance must be taken out by persons between the ages 
of 18 and 65 years, who have been domiciled for at least one year in 
the Canton and are working regularly for another, either with the 
Geneva Cantonal Unemployment Insurance Fund (Caisse Cantonale 
Genevoise d’ Assurance-Chémage) or with one of the recognized private 
organizations. 

The status of the cantonal organizations has not yet been worked 
out by the Council of States and the contributions to be paid by work- 
ers have not yet been decided. The administration of the cantonal 
system will be under the direction of the department of hygiene. 

At present there are approximately 3,500 persons covered by un- 
employment insurance in the Canton of Geneva, of which number 
3,100 are men and 400 are women. . 
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Canton of Glarus 


Unper the law providing for unemployment insurance in the Canto), 
of Glarus, passed by the legislature May 3, 1925 » put into force 
January 1, 1926, and modified by order of the superior counci! 
December 2, 1926, all workers in factories or concerns subject to the 
Federal fac tory inspection service are required to insure themselves 
against unemployment i in a recognized insurance organization. This 
requirement is also held to apply to workers in industries under the 
jurisdiction of the cantonal laws regarding workmen’s welfare. 

There is a cantonal public fund, maintained by the Federal subsidy, 
the cantonal subsidy, and contributions of the workers and thei 
employers. The Canton grants a subsidy of 30 per cent of the amount 
of benefits paid and also bears the cost of administration. 

All differences between workers and their insurance organizations 
are to be settled by the president of the civil court of the Canton. 

All employers of labor required to be insured must pay a contri- 
bution equal to two-tenths of 1 per cent of their salaries. In case » 
factory-system insurance fund is operated, the contributions paid to 
the cantonal fund are refunded to the employers contributing to 
the factory-system fund. 

The contributions for the cantonal public fund are based on 2 per 
cent of the yearly wages paid to insured workers. The Federal sup- 
port comes to 40 per cent of the yearly costs, and the cantonal suppor 
to 30 per cent, so that the fund itself must provide 30 per cent from 
the contributions. 

At the end of 1930 there were 7,600 persons insured against un- 
employment in this Canton, 7,172 of whom belonged to classes for 
which insurance is compulsory ; 6,960 were members of the cantonal 
organization; and 212 were in private funds. 

The usual precaution of requiring a certificate from the employer 
stating the cause of discharge is followed when applications for 
benefits are made, and since 1926 only four cases of attempted fraud 
have been discovered. 

The principal classes of workers who have received benefits froin 
the cantonal fund are employees of cotton-spinning plants, weaving y 
plants, and cotton-goods printing factories. Unemployment in thes 
industries is growing, and it is anticipated that the year 1931 w1 
see an important increase in the number of benefits paid. 

During the month of January, 1931, 766 persons were receivine 
benefits, amounting to 31,927.05 franes ($6,161.92) for the mont! 
and in February the beneficiaries amounted to 1,046 and the cos! 
was 42,771.85 frances ($8,254.97). The payments made during tlic 
year 1930 to unemployed workers, listed by industries, are as follows: 
Taste 9.—TOTAL BENEFITS PAID TO UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN CANTON 

GLARUS, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 19.3 cents] 








Swiss cur- | United Ss! 


Industry rency curren: 








Francs 

Cotton spinning and weaving 51, 340. 25 
Printing on cotton and silk 81, 023. 95 
Silk weaving_........__- Rapa ee Es Ge ert eke EE TE PE j 7, 246. 80 
Other industries 11, 385. 55 
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The total sum was paid to 616 men, for a total of 17,299 working 
days, and to 1,273 women for 24,310 working days, during which they 
were unemployed. : 

A change in the cantonal law is anticipated for 1932, when it is 
believed that compulsory insurance will be voted for all workers in 
the Canton, and not simply those employed in plants which are subject 
to Federal inspection. 


Canton of Grisons 


In accordance with the Federal law of 1924, a cantonal law was 
passed in the Canton of Grisons in 1926, creating regulations govern- 
ing both public and private unemployment insurance organizations. 
These regulations were simple, stating only that such organizations 
should be approved by the Federal insurance authorities and receive 
the lawful financial support of the Federal Government. The 
original law provided for a cantonal contribution of 40 per cent of the 
amount of the Federal subsidy, but this was altered within the year 
to provide for a cantonal contribution of 30 per cent of the insurance 
benefits paid. The system is one of voluntary insurance. 

At the end of the year 1930 there were 14 private insurance organi- 
zations operating in the Canton and having a claim on cantonal 
support. No public fund has so far been organized. 

No reliable figures are obtainable for the Canton as a whole concern- 
ing the number of insured workers and their periods of unemployment, 
but the entire amount paid out by these private insurance groups dur- 
ing the year 1930 was not quite 30,000 frances ($5,790), of which the 
Canton paid a little less than 10,000 frances ($1,930). : 

This Canton is largely agricultural; it is the largest of all in area, 
but contains much vot that is worthless for cultivation or grazing. 
The great winter resorts of Arosa, St. Moritz, Davos, and Pontresina 
are located in Grisons, and the income from the tourist trade is large. 
No changes in the cantonal law are anticipated in the near future. 


Canton of Lucerne 


Tue Canton of Lucerne first took cognizance of the Federal law 
regarding unemployment insurance by issuing a set of regulations to 
the various district labor offices on November 25, 1925. By the end 
of 1928 over 4,000 workers in the Canton had insured in private 
trade-union or mutual factory-system unemployment insurance 
companies or groups. 

On Miwmniber 25, 1929, the first comprehensive law governing 
unemployment insurance was passed by the cantonal legislature. 
This law made insurance of certain classes of workers in the Canton 
obligatory, and the communes of the Canton in which these classes 
of workers were employed were permitted to set up public insurance 
funds should they so desire. 

The law provides that the Canton shall subsidize both public and 
private funds to the extent of 20 per cent of the benefits paid, and 
requires the communes to supply a further 10 per cent. No public 
funds have been organized so far, however. | 
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Full regulations concerning the above law were put into effect by 
the legislature on May 1, 1930. These set the contributions which 
workers should pay to the public funds as follows: 


TABLE 10.—MONTHLY CONTRIBUTIONS OF WORKERS TO PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMEN’ 
INSURANCE FUNDS IN CANTON OF LUCERNE 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 


} 





Monthly contri- 
bution 


Daily wage 
United 
States 


currency | currency 





Francs Cents 

Up to 5 franes (97 cents) __- : 0. 50 9.7 
From 5 to 9 frances (97 cents to $1.74) 1. 00 19. 3 
From 9 to 13 frances ($1.74 to $2.51) __- 1. 50 29 () 
Over 13 frances ($2.51)_..- 2. 00 38. 6 














Benefits for the four classes were specified as follows: 


TABLE 11.—DAILY BENEFITS PAID BY PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNI 
IN CANTON OF LUCERNE 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 19.3 cents] 


— —— —— 
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Workers without | Workers with 
dependents dependents 





. . T j af . o 7, . . 
swiss | United | swiss | Upite 
r : . States 

rrency . waver 
currency!) currency |C™TEPCY| currency 








| Francs Cents Francs Cents 
2. 00 38. 3. 00 0.5 
3. 00 57. § 4. 50 mY 


Class 1 
Co eh eS ain bios 2a ese eden s bets edad it 
SS GER i ‘ é: 4.00 7,9 6. 00 
Class 4......... ak disaaie Rs Eker FEES Gg che a al | 5. 00 96. ! 7. 50 














The period for which benefits may be paid were set as follows: For 
the first year of membership, 40 days; for the second, 50 days; for the 
third, 60 days; for the fourth, 70 days; for the fifth, 80 days; for the 
sixth, 90 days. 

There is no cantonal public fund being operated, but the cantonal! 
subsidy is granted to the private funds, whether they be trade-union 
or factory system. 

At the end of 1928 there were 4,511 workers carried on the rolls of 
the various unemployment insurance funds in the Canton, but this 
number dropped to 4,508 in 1929. The private trade-union funds 
are much the more popular, with 3,991 members, only 517 workers 
belonging to mutual or factory-system organizations. 


Canton of Neuchatel 


Tue Canton of Neuchatel passed a law on May 17, 1926, adopting 
a compulsory system of unemployment insurance. It provides for 
subsidies to recognized funds, and imposes contributions on the pa: 
of employers. 

All persons of the ages of 16 to 60 years, of Swiss nationality an‘ 
domiciled in the Canton of Neuchatel for at least one year, who are 
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working regularly for one or more employers, are subject to unemploy- 
ment insurance. Compulsory insurance does not apply to the follow- 
ing classes of workers, however: 

(a) Those whose total annual income exceeds 6,000 frances ($1,158), 
and those who possess property exceeding 40,000 francs ($7,720) 
according to tax assessments. 

(6) The personnel of the Federal, cantonal, and communal adminis- 
trations, and of licensed transportation enterprises. 

(c) Apprentices. 

(d) Household domestics. 

(e) Casual workers by the day or hour. 

) Workers (not proprietors) engaged in agriculture, horticulture, 
and viticulture. 

(g) Seasonal workers, such as carters, road makers, drainers, fisher- 
men, and boatmen. . 

(h) Peddlers. 

All three types of insurance organizations are recognized by the 
Canton, but subsidies in the case of the public funds and the factory- 
system funds are 20 per cent of the benefits paid, while that to the 
trade-union funds is but 15 per cent. However, the cantonal subsidy 
in the case of public funds may be increased to 25 per cent, provided 
the Federal Government takes similar action. In the case of the two 
other types of fund the cantonal subsidy may be increased by an 
amount equal to 50 per cent of the supplementary Federal subsidy. 

Employers are required to contribute annually 6 francs for every 
worker coming under the compulsory insurance system. If, however, 
a worker is employed by more than one person or concern, each 
employer must contribute annually the sum of 3 francs. The 
employers’ contributions are collected by the communes and paid by 
the latter into the cantonal insurance fund. Thecommunes, however, 
may require employers to collect contributions from their employees 
and generally to supervise the administration of the system regarding 
their own employees. 

The communes of La Chaux-de-Fonds and Le Locle, which are the 
principal centers for the manufacture of watches in the Canton of 
Neuchatel, also subsidize unemployment funds for benefits paid to 
their inhabitants. These communes refund to the cantonal public 
fund and to the factory-system funds 10 per cent of the benefits paid, 
whereas 20 per cent is refunded to trade-union organizations. This is 
the reverse of the policy followed by most Cantons and communes, 
which grant smaller subsidies to the trade-union funds than to the 
other two classes. 

Certain changes have recently been made in the cantonal law, which 
are not yet published, having been voted on February 27, 1931. 
These relate to the by-laws of the cantonal public fund. 

Contributions of insured persons are determined according to daily 
wages, without distinction as to family status, and are as follows: 
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TABLE 


MONTHLY 


12.—MONTHLY 


NEUCHATEL 


LABOR REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF INSURED PERSONS IN 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 








Daily wages 


CANTON Of} 








Monthly ¢ 


~ontribution 





Swiss cur- 
rency 





Up to 6 francs ($1.16) _._-_...---- 
6 to 8 franes ($1.16 to $1.54) _- 

8 to 10 frances ($1.54 to $1.93) 

10 frances ($1.93) and over 





Francs 
1. 50 
1. 70 
2. 60 
3. 20 


United 
States 
currency 


Cents 
Os 
32 . 
50 
61. > 








It will be noted that these are among the highest contributions 


specified by any Canton. 


In case of total unemployment the maximum benefit is fixed as 


follows: 


TABLE 13.—DAILY MAXIMUM BENEFITS UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 


CANTON OF 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 


Daily wages 





Up to 6 francs ($1 16)_- 
6 to 8 frances ($1.16 to $1. 54)- 


8 to 10 franes ($1.54 to $1.93) ak patente tities 


Bg EP 6 eee eee 


NEUCHATEL 


Workers without 
dependents 


19.3 cents] 


| Workers 


with depen:- 
ents 





Swiss 


currency 


Fravcs 
3. 00 
3. 50 
4. 50 


United 
States 
currency 


Swiss 


currency 


United 
States 
currency 





Cents 


57. ¢ 


67. ! 


86. 
96. 


Francs 
3. 60 
4. 80 
6. 00 
7 00 




















The benefit may not exceed 50 per cent of the loss of normal wages 
in the case of insured members without dependents, and 60 per cent 
for those having dependents. Total unemployment is understood 
to mean that the insured can not find work during normal hours o! 
labor within a period of 12 days. 

Certain other changes relating to benefits and partial unemploy- 
ment were recently made in the cantonal law in order to make it com- 
ply with the Federal law. 


Canton of St. Gall 


Tue law of the Canton of St. Gall concerning unemploymen' 
insurance was passed by the legislature November 17, 1925, ani 
took effect December 21, 1925, being one of the first cantonal lav; 
enacted for the furtherance of the Federal law. A former canton: | 
law dating from 1894 dealing with unemployment relief was repeale| 
at the same time. 

One feature of the law is that it enables each political district «| 
the Canton to make insurance obligatory for all workers in t! 
district or commune. 
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All workers from 16 to 60 years old, living in the commune for more 
than three months, and who were not members of private or cooper- 
ative insurance societies at the time the law was passed, may be 
compelled to take out insurance. 

ach district fund is under the full control of the communal gov- 
ernment council (Gemeinderat), with the cantonal government council 
acting in an advisory capacity. 

ach unemployed worker is entitled to not more than 90 days’ 
benefits in each 360-day year, and benefits must not amount to more 
than 60 per cent of the normal wage, and for those workers who have 
no dependents, 50 per cent, thus conforming to the Federal law. 

The following are the means of support for the authorized insur- 
ance associations: Entrance fees of the insured workers and their 
contributions; aid of the cantonal treasury, up to 50 per cent of the 
vearly payments made to the unemployed; subsidy of the Federal 
treasury; contributions of the political subdivisions or communes; 
cifts and other free-will contributions and interest thereon. 

Surplus moneys over the yearly needs and which have been con- 
tributed by the communes are used to set up a reserve fund, to be 
drawn against at need. 

It has been learned that at the next session of the legislature it is 
proposed to make several changes in the present law. These changes, 


4 it is believed, will have to do primarily with the methods of financing 








the system. 
Canton of Schaffhausen 


Tue present law of the Canton of Schaffhausen governing unem- 
ployment insurance dates from July 9, 1928, and went into effect 
April 1, 1929. The system adopted is a compulsory one, requiring 
all workers who are over 18 and under 60 years of age to insure 
against unemployment. 

Certain exceptions to this general law are made, namely those 
persons possessed of property of over 30,000 frances ($5,790), or a 
yearly income of more than 6,000 francs ($1,158), as well as employees 
and officials of the Federal or cantonal Government, of foreign public 
offices, and international transport concessions, such as employees of 


> international dining-car companies. Further exceptions are domes- 


tic servants, agricultural workers, foresters and apprentices, seasonal 
workers, peddlers, and itinerant workers without homes. 

Workers under 18 but over 16 years of age may insure voluntarily 
until the age of 18 is reached. 

No one may be insured in more than one fund, and if a worker does 
not choose a private fund in which to insure within two months of 
the date on which he is legally required to be insured, he is arbitrarily 
made a member of the cantonal public group, with contributions due 
for the two months in arrears. 

At the time of passage of the law the Canton set up its own unem- 
ployment group or fund, with resources announced as being derived 
from: (1) Contributions of the workers; (2) contributions of the 
employers; (3) contributions of the Canton; (4) contributions of the 
communes or municipalities; (5) contributions of the Federal Govern- 
ment; (6) a guaranty of all deficits from reserve funds or from the 
cantonal treasury; (7) gifts, fines, or other sources. 
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Every member of the cantonal public fund, irrespective of his 
wage or family needs, pays a contribution of 50 centimes (9.65 cents) 
per week. Every employer must contribute two-tenths of 1 per cent J 
of the total wages paid to the workers in his employ who are by lay [ 
required to be insured. However, if he contributes to a private or [ 
mutual factory-system fund for his employees, his contribution to | 
the public fund is reduced by that amount. a 

The contribution of the Canton amounts to 2 franes (38.6 cents) 7 
per year for each member of an insurance group or fund, whether it | 
be a private or public one. Besides this contribution per member, | 
ree is liable for all deficits incurred by the cantonal public | 

und. 

The district or commune must contribute 1 frane (19.3 cents) per 7 
year for each worker liable to insurance who has his residence in that 
commune. 

The cantonal public fund is required to contribute, to private funds 
which have been approved, subsidies amounting to 60 per cent of that | 
granted by the Federal Government. The subsidy of the Federal 
Government can be used only for the purposes prescribed by its 
regulations—that is, payment of benefits—but 30 per cent of all other [ 
contributions are intended by the terms of the law to go into a reserve 
fund set up by a gift of 100,000 frances ($19,300) from the cantonal 
treasury. Itis hoped that this fund will grow large enough to enable 
other contributions to be reduced. . 

On December 31, 1929, the public fund had 5,734 members, and F 
the 14 approved private funds operating in the Canton had 2,922, or 
a total of 8,656 members. By the end of 1930 the public fund had 
grown to 6,460 members, while the private funds had only 2,803, a 
total of 9,263. 

No changes in the present law are contemplated. 


Canton of Schwyz 


Tue law respecting unemployment insurance in the Canton of 
Schwyz, under the Federal law of 1924 was Lege by the cantonal 


legislature on November 28, 1928. It provided for a subsidy of 2) 
per cent of the total payments to unemployed who were insured in 
either public or private insurance organizations, provided these groups 
also were being subsidized by the Federal Government. A provision 
was also made for a possible increase in the cantonal subsidy of 1! 
per cent in time of need. i 

The first year of operation in the Canton was 1929. Eight coopera- 
tive groups, most of them national trade-union associations, applied 
for the cantonal subsidy, and the total payments made by them to 
the unemployed amounted to 12,109.35 franes ($2,337.10), of which 
the Canton paid 2,421.85 francs ($467.42). Fewer than 100 persons 
received payments during the year. The system is a voluntary one. 

No changes in the present cantonal laws are anticipated. The 
legislature S ipHated: 3,000 francs ($579) to cover its share of the 
1929 payments, and the surplus of 578.15 frances ($111.58) was set 
aside as a contribution to an emergency relief fund authorized in the 
cantonal law on unemployment insurance. 
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Canton of Solothurn 


Tue law of the Canton of Solothurn relating to unemployment 
‘insurance dated October 31, 1926, was made effective with regard to 
certain sections as of January 1, 1926, but the principal features of 
the law became effective from January 1,1927. The law is at present 
in full force, and no important amendments have taken place since 
its enactment. There are a few changes contemplated, however, 
which would increase the amount of the contributions somewhat 
and provide for a larger emergency subsidy by the Canton. The 
present standard subsidy is 25 per cent, with a 10 per cent emergency 
increase. Itis proposed to make this emergency increase 20 per cent. 

Unemployment insurance is compulsory for certain classes of 
workers, and voluntary for others. It is left optional with workers, 
in the case of compulsory insurance, whether they will be insured 
through the cantonal unemployment insurance institution, or through 
one of the officially recognized private funds. The law provides that 
all inhabitants of the Canton who are between the ages of 16 and 65, 
and are capable of working, and dependent upon others for employ- 
ment, must be insured, with the exception of the following classes of 
yersons : 

(a) Officials and permanent workers in the administration and 
establishments of the Confederation or of any of the Swiss Cantons 
and municipalities. 

(6) The permanent personnel of the Government licensed transpor- 
tation firms and of the electricity and gas works. 

(c) Female household servants. 

(7) All female and male workers on farms who work in this capacity 
during at least six months of the year. 

(e) Home workers whose home work is irregular, being on the 
average less than one-third of their weekly capacity for work, and 
when their earnings amount to less than 600 francs ($115.80) per year. 

(f) Persons dependent upon others for employment, whose regular 
yearly income is in the case of women more than 4,000 frances ($772), 
and in the case of men more than 5,000 francs ($965). 

(g) Foreigners for whom the Federal subsidy is not obtainable, no 
agreement being made with the country of which they are nationals. 
_ The exemption of further groups of persons from compulsory 
insurance mee d be made by decree of the cantonal council in such 
cases where the insurance seems superfluous or impracticable. 

In the Canton of Solothurn there are at present 24 officially recog- 
nized private organizations which undertake unemployment insur- 
ance. Most of these were in existence previous to the passage of the 
cantonal law of 1926. They receive cantonal and Federal subsidies 
in accordance with the law of the Federal Government and the can- 
tonal law. Some of them are factory-system funds, administered 
jointly by workers and employers, while others are trade-union funds, 
administered entirely by the workers who pay all the contributions. 

No person may be insured by two funds at the same time, but as a 
rule those persons exempt by law from compulsory insurance are per- 
mitted to insure themselves with either the cantonal public fund or 
the private institutions. 

Contributions to the cantonal insurance fund are related to wages 
or earnings, according to the following classifications: 
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TABLE 14.—MONTHLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANTONAL INSURANCE FUND of 
SOLOTHURN 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 19.3 cents] 
Monthly contri })y- 
tions 
Class Daily wage tna 
Swiss py 
currency | 
= cur! 
Francs Cents 
Class 1 _| Up to 5 francs (97 cents)_______ 0. 50 
Class 2- _| From 5 to 9 frances (97 cents to $1.74) 1.00 13 
Class 3 From 9 to 13 francs ($1.74 to $2.51) 1. 50 mA 
Class 4_ _ _- Over 13 francs ($2.51)_....-___- : | 2. 00 x 











The waiting time required before benefit can be received is 1|\\ 
days, in accordance with Federal law. In the first year of mem)er- 
ship benefits may be drawn for 40 days, which is increased by a period 
of 10 days per year, until a maximum of 90 days is reached. ‘I'he 
amount of benefit regularly granted daily is as follows: 


TABLE 15.—DAILY BENEFITS PAID BY CANTONAL FUND OF SOLOTHURN 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of france = 19.3 cents] 



































Persons without de- | Persons with depend 
pendents ents 
Class 
: United — Un 
— States cur- | ° eT Stat 
_T rency y r 
Francs Cents Francs 
2 SP ew Shep.- These ee EEE, O&M 2. 00 38. 6 3. 00 g 
SS FER a LES SSeS GLE) PCRS ils Pt SRR TS 3. 00 57.9 4. 50 x7 
| TS OT SL PS EL ee ae en ee oe ee 4.00 77.2 6. 00 
yess Re ae 5. 00 96. 5 7. 50 








The usual provisions regarding the refusal of benefits to workers 
who are unemployed through their own fault or negligence sre 
enforced. 

The administration of the law is by a special cantonal office created 
for this purpose. There is a manager and seven clerks. The 132 
municipalities or communes of the canton assist in the administration 
of the law and operate branch offices for the collection of contributions 
and the payment of benefits. Contributions must be paid monthly 
in advance in cash, and receipt is made by placing a stamp in a !en- 
bership book. 

Punishment and fines are provided for fraud, but no instances 0! 
fraud were discovered in 1927, 1928, and 1929. In 1930 there were 
four cases in the Canton, amounting to a total sum of 358 francs 
($69.09). ; 

Machinery for the adjustment of disputes and grievances is ))!0- 
vided through a special commission. Complaints and grievanc:s 01 
the part of members must be presented in writing. ; 

According to the manager of the cantonal uneempeon Ene insurance 
office, the receipts and expenditures of the cantonal unemploy en! 
insurance fund in 1930 were as follows: 
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Tan.e 16,—-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF CANTONAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE FUND OF SOLOTHURN, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 

















; United 
Item Swiss cur- | States cur- 
aw rency 
Receipts Frenee 

meee the > ee A be 8, 000 $1, 544 

Prem ittHS..xicoie nose si--. : ba an ght hk ect dulid who eee ee aA esas 4a 122, 000 23, 546 

Subsidies: 

, \funicipal (voluntary) : Fe al hee, Sn dost 26, 000 5,018 
Cantonal_-_-- gee be aia 116, 000 22, 388 
Federal dg Uisek ca: picks cs ye ly CE ees 170, 000 32, 810 

be EL ee eae” SL pe eee ae dinate wtesi+hax tee 442, 000 85, 306 
Disbursements 

Benefits paid out-....------- NE EE PS, EES PE ee 365, 000 70, 445 

Surplus. ---- : oe 77, 000 14, 861 











The cost of administration, amounting to approximately 42,000 
francs ($8,106) annually, is borne by the cantonal government. 

An attempt was made to base contributions and benefits on actua- 
rial calculations, such as those established by Professor Mangold of 
Basel, but the present economic crisis, which has particularly affected 
the watch industry, overthrew all such calculations. 


Canton of Thurgau 


Tue basic law of the Canton of Thurgau was passed by the legisla- 
ture December 30, 1930, and adopted by popular referendum February 
8, 1931. Naturally, no statistics of importance covering the Canton 
have as yet been collected by the labor department, but it is estimated 
that there are about 30,000 workers in the Canton who will be affected 
by the law, most of whom are already insured in factory-system or 
trade-union funds. 

The law provides for the establishment of a public cantonal unem- 
ployment insurance fund. There are the usual provisions adopted by 
other Cantons having compulsory insurance systems as to the classes 
of workers which are exempted. The ages at which insurance must 
be taken are from 16 to 65 years. 

The cantonal subsidy is set at 30 per-cent of the amount of benefits 
paid, and ean be given alike to both public and private organizations. 


Canton of Ticino 


TE law of the Canton of Ticino regarding unemployment insur- 
ance was passed on November 25, 1929. * It has the usual features 
prescribed by the Federal law regarding the length of time benefits 


jmay be paid, namely, 90 days in each 360-day period. However, 


due to the existing crisis, benefits have been paid to the unemployed 
in a few trades for from 120 to 150 days continuously. 

The Canton has no public insurance organization of its own, but 
the law provides for cantonal subsidy for all public, private, or mutual 
Mmsurance funds. 

The amount of the cantonal subsidy is set at 10 per cent of the 
amount paid by the funds in benefits, which may be increased in time 
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of crisis to 15 per cent. To become eligible for unemployment bene. 
fits, members must have paid in at least 26 weekly contributions, 
specified by the Federal law. . 

The control of the operation of the various insurance organizations) 
is vested in the cantonal labor office, which has power to settle al|f 
disputes between members and their insurance groups, and to punish 
all cases of fraud. There are no changes in the law now anticipated, 

There are no statistics available regarding the number of active 
members of insurance groups, nor of the number who have availed 
themselves of insurance benefits. 


Canton of Uri 


Tue Canton of Uri passed its unemployment insurance law on{% 
September 29, 1928, setting up a compulsory system similar to that 7 
of most of the other Cantons havi ing compulsory systems. Uri is an} 
agricultural Canton, and there are only about 250 workers who ar § 
required to take out insurance. About 20 workers are now (1931)} 
receiving benefits, most of them weavers. ; 

The Canton has its own public fund, and contributed 20,000 franc F 
($3,860) to this organization to set up a reserve fund, which it if 
hoped will grow large enough to enable contributions to be reduced. | 

No changes in the basic law are contemplated at the present time 


Canton of Valais 


UNEMPLOYMENT insurance is regulated in the Canton of Valais by 
the law of January 11, 1928, adopted by popular vote on March 1/, 
1928, and put into execution April 17, 1928. 

The Canton grants to both public ‘and private funds a maximum 
subsidy of 30 per cent of the unemployment benefits paid, and to the 
workers’ funds a maximum of 10 per cent. 

The cantonal council votes the credit destined each year for the 
subsidy to the insurance funds. If the credit is not entirely used, the 
balance serves to enrich a cantonal reserve fund to be drawn agains! 
only in time of severe crisis. 

The communes, either separately or in groups, are permitted t0 
create public funds, and if they do so they may require the canton 
council to decree unemployment i insurance as compulsory for certail 
classes of workers domiciled in the communal territory. 


These communal funds are empowered to demand from each et |q 


ployer a contribution equal to that paid by workmen employed by 
them. If the worker belongs to a public fund, the employer’s con- 
tribution must be paid to that institution, but if the worker belongs 
to a private or factory-system fund, the employer is permitted 10 
make his contribution to that fund. 

Insurance funds of every kind are exempt from all taxes except the 
cantonal real-estate taxes. 


Canton of Vaud 


Tuer unemployment insurance act of the Canton of Vaud was passe¢ 
on November 27, 1928, and became effective on December 28, 1928. 
It does not make insurance compulsory, and in common with most 0 
the other voluntary types of cantonal laws, it authorized each n\' inicl 
pality or commune in the Canton to pass obligatory insurance reg 
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jations should it so desire. To date, the only municipality which has 
passed even voluntary regulations is the commune of Vevey. 

Any person of Swiss nationality domiciled in the Canton for at 
least a year and working for tes or salary is entitled to insurance 
against unemployment after reaching the age of 16 years. The usual 
exceptions to the classes which could be required by communal laws 
to take out insurance are included in the law, and cover persons earn- 
ing more than 6,000 francs ($1,158) per year, or possessing property 
amounting to 20,000 francs ($3,860) or more. Federal, cantonal, and 
municipal employees, employees of licensed transportation companies 
and apprentices, domestic servants, day laborers, and seasonal 
workers are also excepted. 

The cantonal subsidies may be granted to either public or private 

Y 0l| 9% insurance organizations, and are equal to 50 per cent of the Federal 

that i subsidies, or 20 per cent of all payments made by public insurance 

'S &l | funds and factory-system funds, but only 15 per cent of the payments 

i | made by trade-union funds. 

931) 9 The regulations concerning length of time benefits may be paid, 
the percentage of the normal wage to be paid in benefits, and the 

‘ans Pa number of payments which must be made before benefits can be drawn, 

K | are in accordance with the Federal law. 

Sti All disputes between insurance groups and their members are first 

ame submitted to an arbitration board in the case of factory-system funds 
and to a central committee in the case of trade-union funds. The 

| cantonal legislature has final jurisdiction over disputes of this 

Is by character. 

h 11, To date there are but seven members of the only public fund in the 
Canton, that of Vevey, while there are 5,564 members of trade- 

mum union funds and 4,402 members of factory-system funds. During the 

> the year 1930 there were 674 cases of unemployment in which benefits 
were paid for a total period of 17,448 days, or an average of 25.88 

r the days of unemployment per person. The cost of the relief amounted 

, the to 14,220 franes ($2,744). 

alnst No changes in the present law are contemplated, and it may be 
said that the feeling in this Canton is general against any form of 

dd to compulsory unemployment insurance. 

Lona 

rtaln Canton of Zurich 


IS, as 
» as 


tions § 
e all E 
inish # 
ated, 
ctive 


ailed 


em- THE law governing the operation of the cantonal and communal 
d by funds in the Canton of Zurich was passed by the legislature January 30, 
oan 1928, and adopted by referendum of the voters in May of the same 
ongs year. 
d to The principal features of the law are as follows: The Canton allows 
a subsidy to both public and private funds equal to 25 per cent 
t the of the amount paid yearly as benefits to residents of the Canton. 
As a rule these payments are made annually at the end of the fiscal 
year, but in case of special requests, advances for each half of a 
fiscal year may be made. 
all No subsidies are granted except to those funds which have met 
998 all the conditions necessary to obtain Federal aid. In addition the 
at ol cantonal legislature made some special conditions, such as the follow- 
: ing: Members of funds who are not heads of families or who have no 
dependents must pay the same contributions as members having 
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dependents, if they are in the same salary class. When the daily wive 
exceeds 16 francs ($3.09) per day, whatever is in excess of this muxi- 
mum is not included in the basis on which benefits are paid. Deci- 
sions as to claims for benefits made by public funds may be review ed 
by higher communal or cantonal labor authorities, but differences | 
between private funds and their members must be settled by the | 
ordinary courts. 

The different political subdivisions or communes of the Canton 
may also grant subsidies, but only to those funds which have jre- 
viously been approved by ‘the Canton, and all of them must be treated 
on an equal basis. 

Any commune may make unemployment insurance obligatory, 7 
either for all workers, or for certain classes of workers, or for persons . 
whose salary does not reach a certain maximum. 

Those communes introducing compulsory insurance are required, 
however, either to create a public fund or to join a public fund oper: ‘ed 
by another commune. Groups of communes are permitted to unite 
for the purpose of instituting a public fund. The cost of adminisira- 
tion must in such cases be borne by all the communes on a pro rata | 
basis. | 

Employers of insured labor are required to render exact inforiia- 
tion to the funds of which their employees are members regarding 
the causes of discharge, and at the same time to notify public and 
private employment offices of any vacant positions they may have 
to offer. They are allowed liberty to choose any applicants whom 
they desire from among those w ho may apply for the positions. 

All unemployment insurance funds recognized by the Canton are 
exempt from cantonal and communal taxation. 

A special fund for extraordinary crises amounting to 500,000 francs 
($96,500), which is being increased by the interest thereon and 
which may be further increased by additional contributions from 
the Canton, has been set up. It may be drawn upon by any xp- 
proved fund in time of need. 

Various communes have taken advantage of the law to organize 
public funds. The largest is that of the city of Zurich, which is 
affiliated with several communes which are in reality suburbs of the 
city. The second largest communal public fund is that of the city o! 
Winterthur. Both of these cities grant subsidies both to their own 
public funds and to private funds, varying from 30 to 50 per cent o! 
the yearly total benefits paid. 

Exact statistics regarding the operation of the system on a cantonal 
basis are not published, but certain figures in the report for 1929 (the 
latest) are given below. 

At the end of 1929, there were in round numbers 50,000 mem) !vers 
of public and private insurance groups. The number of recognized 
funds in operation in the Canton was as follows: 


Publie funds: 
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“orty-five communes are represented in the system regularly, and 
these pay subsidies as follows: 7 communes pay each 40 per cent of 
‘he benefits; 14 pay 35 per cent; 13 pay 30 per cent; 1 pays 25 per 
cont; 8 pay 20 per cent; 2 pay 15 per cent. 

At the end of 1929 the capital investments and guaranties of the 
various communes and the reserves of the cantonal fund itself reached 
a total of 1,074,796 francs ($207,436). 


Canton of Zug 


An unemployment insurance law for the Canton of Zug was passed 
hy the legislature October 13, 1927, and put into execution January 
7.1928. Regulations for the carrying out of the law were set up on 
December 16, 1929. 

The carrying of unemployment insurance is obligatory for all work- 
ers from 16 to 65 years of age who are employed by concerns subject 
to the control of the Federal factory-inspection service, and the law 
has made provision for extending the compulsion to other classes of 
workers should it be deemed wise. 

The Canton set up its own public insurance fund, open. to workers 
who do not come within the classes required by law to take out insur- 
ance, and guaranteed to the fund 20 per cent of the yearly benefit 
payments, which is automatically increased to 30 per cent in times of 
need. The costs of organization and administration are also borne 
by the Canton. 

In connection with the cantonal public fund there is a bureau of 
arbitration which has full power to regulate any disputes arising 
between the fund and insured workers. 

The same subsidy which is paid to the cantonal public fund is paid 
to private funds of both kinds which have been recognized by the 
Federal Government. 

The members of the public fund must pay regularly a contribution 
of 6 per cent of the normal wage. All employers of labor who are 
compelled to carry insurance must pay an annual contribution of 
6 franes ($1.16) for each person, whether they be insured in the 
public or in private funds. 

Benefits are paid for the term set forth in the Federal law, namely 
90 days in each 360, and consist of 50 per cent of the daily wage in 
the case of members having no dependents, and 60 per cent to those 
supporting families. The highest rate of daily benefit, however, is 
not to be more than 8 francs ($1.54) unless the worker has four or 
more minor children, when it can be increased to 10 frances ($1.93). 

The provisions for part-time unemployment benefits are the same 
as those set forth in the Federal law. 
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Revenues Derived Under State Labor Laws 


By Epwin E. Wirre, Cuier Wisconsin LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LiBRAry 


HE term “revenues” as here used includes all receipts other 

than from general taxes, whether these receipts are appropriated 
to the State labor department or used for general State purposes, 
The term “labor laws” includes all statutes which are regarded as 
falling within the scope of labor legislation in such textbooks as 
Principles of Labor Legislation, by Commons and Andrews. This 
includes the workmen’s compensation laws, even where administered 
by an industrial accident board distinct from the State labor depart- 
ment, and labor laws administered by departments whose main 
duties are in other fields. On the other hand, little note is taken of 
those activities of labor departments which in most States are per- 
formed by other departments, such as bakery and hotel inspection, 
steamboat inspection, the licensing of various professions, the certi- 
fication of bedding and upholstery, and the enforcement of weights 


and measures laws. 


Sources and Amounts 


Wuite only a few labor departments are entirely self-supporting 
some revenues are derived from the administration of labor laws in 


most States. 


The table following gives the sources and amounts of 


principal revenue receipts in connection with the administration of 


labor laws in all States (excluding 
for which recent information could be secured through a 


naire addressed to the labor departments or from State auc 
budget reports. 


PRINCIPAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM STATE LABOR LAWS 











State and department 


Source of revenue receipts 





Arkansas: Bureau of Iabor Statistics _- 


California: 
Relations. 


Department of Industria] 


Colorado: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Connecticut: Department of Labor-___- 


Delaware: Industrial Accident Board_. 


Georgia: Industrial Commission 


Idaho: Industrial Accident Board- 


Illinois: Industrial Commission 


Indiana: Industrial Board 


Iowa: Employment Agency Commission. 


Kansas: Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. 

Kentucky: Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


1Year 1928. 





Boiler inspection fees_- 

Employment agency licenses - 

a tax on State compensation insurance fund 
Employment agency licenses_- tckdwa coh aka 

Elevator inspection fees. _._. -__--- 

Boiler inspection fees _- 

Fines and civil penalties 

Sale of publications, ete_ Oe 2 2 ee ee 

Employment agency licenses. - 

Employment agency licenses and boiler inspection 
fees. 

Premium tax on compensation insurance companies 
and self-insured employers. 

Assessment of departmental expenses to insurance 
carriers and self-insured employers. 

Transcripts of evidence 

Payments in fatal cases without dependents and in 
alien dependency cases under compensation act. 

Transcript fees 

Employment agency licenses 

Writs of certiorari, compensation cases - - - 

Annual factory registrations 

Transcript fees 

Employment agency fees 

Employment agency fees 


Premium tax on compensation insurance carriers 
and self-insured employers. 


2 Year 1929. 
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PRINCIPAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM STATE LABOR LAWS—Continued 











Amount 
(in fiscal 
State and department Source of revenue receipts ee? ~—¢ 
otherwise 
specified) 
Maryland: on ‘ : 
industrial Accident Commission_...| Assessment administration expenses against State | $110,789 
fund, insurance carriers, and self-insured em- 
ployers. 
Court of Common Pleas, Depart- | Employment agency licenses_.....-......-..-..--- 594 
ment of Labor Statistics. Boiler inspection fees. 1, 550 
Fees for theatrical child labor permits in Baltimore_- 160 
Massachusetts: ; : , 
Department of Industrial Accidents. Reimbursement by insurance carriers for cost of 27, 640 
impartial medical examinations. 
Department of Public Safety_------ Boiler and air tank inspection fees__...__.._______-_- 3 55, 867 
higan: 
ar Superintendent Private Employ- | Private employment agency licenses - -----------.---- 12, 307 
ment Bureaus. . 
Department of Labor.. -------.---- Public employment office fees - = Riel 606 
Minnesota: 
ee Commission __..------- Boiler inspection and engineer's license fees_____- 351, 649 
Employment agency fees__------_--- eS 7, 125 
Mississippi: 
we — of Factory Inspection - - Pectery resietration Wes... .......-_.-....-_-...- , 2 7, 200 
Missouri: Department of Labor_- Factory inspection fees_____.__------ 2aSs SHES 42, 000 
Employment agency licemses.___....__-..--------- 3, 200 
Certified bedding and upholstery _- 1, 500 
Montana: Industrial Accident Board Factory, mine, and boiler inspection fees. ___ 31, 258 
Nevada: Industrial Commission - Administrati ion expenses paid from compulsory 461,314 
State compensation fund. 
New Jersey: Department of Labor._....| Engineers’ and firemen’s licenses_---..............-- 30, 854 
SoC MEE IIIB con. oo ook oo Sc ee 5k 8, 851 
Employment agency licenses_-_-.-......._.--.------- 8, 575 
Licenses for storage of explosives_____.__.___.______- 1, 875 
| SESE Re Be Es et aa ee ee ate! 1, 077 
SAE, See Pen ee Ge eee eee Ae 2 992 
Inspection of bakeries and hotels_________________- 4 13, 725 
New York: Department of Labor--_----- Assessment administration of compensation act on | 1, 431, 061 
insurance companies and self-insured employers. ' 
Expenses State fund paid from this fund_-_--_-___--_--- 2115, 108 
Sa I ne 21, 510 
Licenses for storage of explosives. __..__________-. 9, 910 
Immigrant lodging house licenses______.______-- 1, 650 
North Carolina: Industrial Commission_| Premium tax on compensation insurance companies 85, 000 
and self-insured employers. 
North Dakota: Workmen’s Compensa- | Administration expenses paid from compulsory State 61, 282 
tion Bureau. compensation fund. 
Ohio: Department of Industrial Rela- | Boiler inspection fees__---------- pAb: Se ee ee 2 38, 138 
tions. PE, SR eo oo enn ece ennxengs restin 52, 421 
Employment agency licenses_____._____-_- ee tee ; 10, 100 
Licenses for storage of explosives_---____...__--__.--- 5, 714 
Oregon: 
NS a Factory inspection fees_..............-....-.-..----- 33, 455 
Employment agency licenses____..._______....___--- 4, 380 
Plumbers’ and electricians’ licenses________._______- 9, 540 
Industrial Accident Commission ---_- ace as expenses paid from State compensa- 268, 242 
tion fund. 
Pennsylvania: Department of Labor | Boiler inspection fees_._..................-..-------- 45, 241 
and Industry. Employment agency li, I eas te Sete I ted 26, 910 
Elevator inspection fees. --_-.........-.-.-.-.-.------ 16, 665 
Expenses of State fund paid I 
BN Be tebe IEE as << cols s Son gwenececeecssu 5, 415 
Certification of bedding and upholstery a als at oe 53, 876 
— Island: Inspector of Steam | Boiler inspection fees........................-...-.-- 7, 284 
oilers. 
Texas’ Bureau of Labor Statistics______- Employment agency fees_...___..____._-..-.-_---.-- 8, 360 
Virginia: Industrial Commission... ___-- Premium tax on compensation insurance companies 135, 000 
and self-insured employers. 
West Virginia: Workmen’s Compensa- | Administration expenses paid from State compensa- 254, 974 
tion Department. tion fund. 
Wisconsin: Industrial Commission_____- Employment agency licenses____..-.........-.-_---- 712 
Boiler and elevator inspection fees______.___._______- 5, 361 
Licenses, dry-cleaning establishments- _______--_-.-- 1, 695 
Age certificates under child-labor law. __.__._._----- 1, 541 
wa TE oo a seb hk ck eked 1, 700 
yoming: Workmen’s Compensation | Administration expenses paid from State compensa- 17, 667 


Department. 


(settee 





tion fund. 








3 Biennium 1929-30. 





‘Biennium 1926-1928, 
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Revenues Under Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


Tue largest revenues in the administration of labor laws are 
derived under the workmen’s compensation acts. No fewer than 
13 States pay all expenses connected with the administration of 
compensation from revenues derived under these acts, without diaw- 
ing upon the general funds of the State. Three States assess the 
entire administration expenses to the compensation insurance carriers 
and self-insured employers—Georgia and Maryland on a premiun 
basis and New York in proportion to their respective compensation 
payments. Four States meet the expenses of their compensation 
departments by premium taxes on the insurance carriers and the self. 
insured employers, the rate of which is 4 per cent in Delaware, 2 per 
cent in Kentucky, 2% per cent in North Carolina, and 2% per cent 
(3% per cent prior to July 1, 1930) in Virginia. An eighth State. 
Idaho, supports its industrial accident board by requiring $1,000 to be 
paid into the administration fund in all fatal cases in which there are 
no dependents and one-half of the compensation benefits where the 
dependents are aliens. Finally, there are five States which pay al 
expenses of administering their compensation acts from the premium 
income of their compulsory State compensation funds: Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

States having optional State funds invariably make these funds pay 
their own special expenses, but generally do not require them to pay 
any part of the general expenses of the department. Maryland and 
New York, however, make their State funds pay their proportionate 
part of the expenses of the administration of the compensation !avw, 
on the same basis as insurance carriers and self-insured employers, 
while California goes farther and makes the State fund pay the same 
tax for general State purposes which private insurance carriers just 
pay. 

Other sources of revenue under compensation acts are much less 
important. - Many States charge fees for transcripts of testimony 
and other records furnished to insurance carriers and others on their 
request. Massachusetts requires the insurance companies and sell- 
insured employers to reimburse the industrial accident department for 
the cost of impartial medical examinations in cases in which thiese 
companies and employers are interested. Missouri authorizes 
charging the cost of investigating applications for self-insurance \po 
the employers filing these applications, but no such charge has ever 
been collected. 


Factory-Inspection Fees 


Five States—Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, and 
Oregon—make employers pay all or a part of the cost of factory 
inspection; Michigan has authorized its labor department to jake 
such a charge, but it has never done so. Indiana, Mississippi, «04 
Oregon require all factories to pay annual registration fees, grad ted 
in accordance with the size of the factory. Missouri and Montana 
charge a similar fee whenever factories are actually inspected. \ 
compared with the receipts under the compensation acts, the total 
amounts collected from factory inspection fees are small, but in «l! of 
the States having such fees (except Indiana) the entire expen-°s ° 
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factory inspection are paid from such receipts. All of these laws are 
old enactments, and Washington and Tennessee, which formerly had 
such fees, repealed them some years ago. Recommendations for 


§ repeal have several times been made by the Indiana Industrial Board 


but have not been followed by the legislature. 


Boiler-Inspection Fees 


A masortty of the States require all boilers to be inspected annually 
or semiannually. These inspections are most commonly made by 
the boiler insurance companies, which file their inspection reports 
with the State department and in many States must secure licenses 
(‘certificates of competency ’’) for all of their inspectors. 

Nearly all States which require boiler inspection charge a fee for all 
(uninsured) boilers inspected by State inspectors. In addition, a few 
States charge fees for boilers inspected by the insurance companies 
and make a charge for certificates of competency issued to insurance 
company inspectors. The boiler-inspection fees charged in the 
several States are as follows: 

Arkansas.—$3 to $7.50. 

California. —External inspection, $2 to $5; internal inspection, $3 to $15; air-tank 
inspection, $3. 

Colorado.—$65. 

Connecticut.—External, $2.50; internal, $7.50. 

Maryland.—$5, plus 25 cents per horsepower in excess of 10 horsepower. 

Massachusetts External, $2; internal, $10; cast-iron sectional boilers, $5; air- 
tank inspection, $3; certificate of competency, $15. 

Minnesota. —$3. 

Montana.—Boilers in cities, $5; boilers and traction engines outside of cities, $10 
for first boiler, $5 for each additional boiler. 

New Jersey.—Annual State inspection, $6 plus expenses; reinspection during year, 
$2 plus expenses; inspection by insurance inspectors, $1. 

New York.—External, $2; internal, $5. 

Ohio.—External, $2; internal, $5; inspection during construction, $10; annual 
certificate for operation of insured boiler, $1; fee for examination for certification 
to act as boiler inspector, $10. 

Pennsylvania.—External, $2.50; internal, $6.50; annual certificates for operation 
of boiler, $1; certificate of competency—Examination fee, $15; additional fee on 
passing examination, $10; annual renewal fee, $3. 

Rhode Island.—Boilers under 3 horsepower, $2.50; boilers of 3 horsepower or 
more, $5; annual certificate for operation of boiler, $1; certificates of compe- 
tency—Examination fee, $5; permit fee for inspectors who passed examination 
in another State, $2.50. 


The receipts from boiler-inspection fees are quite considerable in a 
number of States, amounting, in round numbers, to $55,000 per year 
in Massachusetts, $45,000 in Pennsylvania, $38,000 in Ohio, and 
$25,000 in Minnesota. In most States, however, the fees collected 
are not sufficient to meet all expenses of the boiler-inspection divi- 
sions. It is practically impossible to make the inspection of unin- 
sured boilers pay for itself, because these boilers are widely scattered 
and generally located in out-of-the-way places. Only where a system 
of licensing engineers is combined with boiler inspection, as in Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, and Ohio, or where a fee is charged for boilers in- 
spected by the insurance companies, as in New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island, is there any prospect of receipts equal- 
ing expenses. A charge of $1 per year for each insured boiler, col- 
lected either from the insurance companies, when they file their in- 
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spection reports with the State department, or from the boiler owners 
for an annual certificate or license to operate their boilers, is far more 
productive of revenue than even a $10 fee for the inspection of unip- 
sured boilers. 

Other Inspection Fees 


ELrevator-inspection fees are charged in three States. California 
and Wisconsin collect fees of $3.50 and $2, respectively, for each ele- 
vator inspected by a State inspector. Pennsylvania charges $1 for 
each certificate issued after inspection by an insurance company and 
taxes each insurance inspector $10 as an examination fe», $5 addi- 
tional when he receives his certificate of competency, and $3 for the 
annual renewal of this certificate. 

Annual licenses for the storage of explosives are required in New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio. The fees in all these States are grad- 
uated in accordance with the quantity of explosives stored, the mini- 
mum fee being $1 in New Jersey and Ohio and $5 in New York, with 
$25 as the maximum fee in all three States. 

Annual license fees, designed to cover costs of inspection, are 
charged dry-cleaning establishments in Wisconsin, manufacturers of 
bedding and upholstering in Missouri and Pennsylvania, bakeries in 
New Jersey, hotels in New Jersey, and plumbers and electricians in 
Oregon. 


Private Employment-Agency License Fees 


THE licensing of private employment agencies is a source of revenue 
to thé State governments in 33 States. The annual fees charged jor 
such licenses are as follows: 


Alabama.—$5,000 (emigrant agents). | Nebraska.—%$50. 

Arkansas.—$200. Nevada.—$50. 

California.—$10 to $100. | New J ersey.—$25 to $100. 
Colorado.—$10 to $50. North Carolina.—$100 to $500, en- 
Connecticut.—$25. ployment agencies; $500 per county, 
Georgia.—$1,000 (emigrant agents). emigrant agents. 


Illinois.—$25 to $50. Ohio.—$ 100. 
Indiana.—$50. Oklahoma.—$50. 


Towa.—$5 to $500. Oregon.—$50 to $250. 
Kansas.—$10 to $25. Pennsylvania.—$100 to $200. 
Kentucky.—$25. South Dakota.—$10. 
Louisiana.—$25, regular offices; $500, | Tennessee.—$10 to $50. 
agents without offices. Texas.—$150, employment agencies; 
Maine.—$25. $1,000, emigrant agents. 
Maryland.—$10. Virginia.—$25, regular offices; 551, 
Michigan.—$50 to $200 (also a permit agents without offices; $5,000 per 
fee of $5 for employment offices not county, emigrant agents. 
conducted for profit). West Virginia.—$200, employment 
Minnesota.—$75 to $150. agencies; $5,000, emigrant agents. 
Missouri.—$25 to $50. , Wisconsin.—$25 to $150. 


Montana.—$5. Wyoming.—$10 to $25. 

Where a range of fees is indicated, there are different fees for difler- 
ent classes of agencies and for the varying sizes of cities in which they 
operate. The highest fees are invariably charged agencies located in 
the larger cities, and generally the agencies specializing in the better 
paid kinds of work, such as the teaching and clerical employments, 
but there are some States in which the highest fees are collected from 
common-labor agencies. The especially high fees charged in Soutlt 
ern States to emigrant agents, who seek to take labor out o/ the 
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State, are, of course, intended to be prohibitive rather than revenue 
producing. Elsewhere the private employment-agency fees serve 
hoth the purpose of producing revenue and that of keeping down the 
number of such agencies. The latter motive appears to have become 
more pronounced in recent years, as there is a distinct tendency 
toward an increase in fees. More than a dozen States have increased 
their private employment-agency fees within the last five years, 
many of them very materially. 

On the adequacy of the present fees, little statistical data are 
obtainable, because only a few State labor departments have separate 
private employment agency divisions. In Illinois, which has such a 
division, expenses slightly exceed revenues, but no other State has 
anywhere near as large a staff of employees engaged in this work. 
Except for Illinois and perhaps some of the States having very low 
fees, it is probable that the total fees collected exceed the costs of 
regulation. 


Miscellaneous Revenues 


OrHER sources of revenue in connection with the administration of 
labor laws are relatively unimportant. The child iabor law yields a 
small sum to the labor departments of two States: Maryland, which 
charges a fee for the issuance of theatrical permits in Baltimore; and 


} Wisconsin, which makes employers pay for age certificates issued at 


their request to children above permit age. 

The approval of building and ventilation plans produces over $1,000 
per year in New Jersey. The approval of building plans outside of 
cities having their own building inspectors is a function of the labor 
departments also in a number of other States, but no charges are 
made therefor, although city departments do so everywhere. 

Michigan is the only State which has experimented with a charge 
in connection with the services of public employment offices. In 1927 


' it authorized a $1 annual registration fee from applicants for work. 


Very little revenue was derived from this charge and Commissioner 
Brock, who seems to have been its author, explained that it was not 
intended to produce revenue but to gain a better clientele for the 
employment offices. His successor discontinued the charge in Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Finally, fines and forfeitures for violations of labor laws might be 
regarded as a source of revenue derived from labor laws. Their aggre- 
gate amount, however, is small; in many States they do not go into 
the State treasury; and in only a few States are they appropriated to 
the labor departments. 

Conclusions 


_A comparison of the revenue receipts derived from the administra- 
tion of labor laws, as given in the table, with the corresponding table 
in the earlier article on the same subject published in the Monthly 
Labor Review of April, 1930, shows few new sources of revenue in 
the last two years, but larger receipts from practically every source 
except private employment-agency fees. The revenues derived from 
the administration of labor laws pay all or a large part of the expenses 
of the industrial accident boards and other labor departments in 
about 15 States and amount to a substantial sum in a dozen more. 
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State governments generally and State labor departments in par. 
ticular are experiencing great difficulty in getting sufficient fund- 
discharge their functions efficiently. There is great need for increased 
appropriations to the labor departments; but under existing conditions 
legislatures are very reluctant to vote such increases from general 
revenues. This renders timely a consideration of possible new and 
supplemental sources of revenue. In the past, labor departments 
have generally taken the attitude that it is no concern of em 
where the revenues they need may come from. Theirs was the 
spending of the appropriations which others were to provide. To-day 
such an attitude inevitably means little or no increases, and appro- 
priations are perhaps the most serious limiting factor in labor |ay 
administration. In this situation, it is clearly the duty of the labor 
departments, as of other administrative departments, to eesides 
possibilities for deriving revenues from the laws they administe 
Discovery of sources of revenue which are equitable and produc oa 
is almost certain to make increased appropriations easier to obtain, 
even in States where under the existing budget procedure receipts 
are not reappropriated. Whether the revenues from such special 
sources are appropriated to the labor departments or not, the fact 
that they are derived through their activities is almost certain to 
make the legislature more amenable to pleas for increased appropr- 
ations. 

Of all possible sources of revenue in labor law administration the 
most productive and most easily defended proposal is the assessiien 
of the costs of administering the workmen’s compensation act on the 
insurance carriers and self-insured employers or, in lieu thereof, the 
imposition of a premium tax on compensation insurance and al 
equivalent charge to the self-insured employers, the proceeds of which 
go for the administration of the compensation law. The cost of ai: 
ministration is as much a part of the total cost of compensation as 
are medical aid, indemnity, and the overhead expenses of the insur- 
ance carriers. Payment by the State of the cost of administration 
actually amounts to a subsidy to industry at the expense of the gen- 
eral taxpayers. 

It is true that the compensation insurance carriers in most States 
pay taxes in excess of the cost of administering the compensation act 
and that self-insured employers pay property and in some States 
income taxes. Such taxes, however, serve purposes of general State 
revenue and presumably do not exact more from the insurance ca’ 
riers and self-insured employers than their fair share of the gener! 
State expenses. 

Nor will an increase in the premium taxes payable by the compet 
sation insurance companies meet the situation, although it could be 
made to yield as much revenue. For one, the industrial accident 
boards would not get the advantage of the increased revenue «nt, 
further, the entire burden would fall upon the insurance compiles 
and through them on the insured em ployers, while the self-ins ire 
employers would escape paying their proportionate share of the cvs! 
of administering the workmen’s compensation act. 

The writer would go farther and assess upon the compensiti0! 
insurance companies and the self-insured employers not merel) th 
costs of administering the workmen’s compensation acts but the «0st: 
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of all accident-prevention work done by labor departments as well. 

No State has done so, but the same result is produced in the compul- 
sory fund States which make these funds pay for the safety work 
carried on by the industrial accident boards. The accident-prevention 
activities of labor departments, if efficient, benefit the employers sub- 
ject to the compensation acts, who may well be asked to pay for this 
service. 

Assessing the costs of the compensation and safety departments or 
divisions to the compensation insurance companies and the self-insured 
employers may be thought to invite extravagance, but the opposite is 
more likely to be the effect. When employers know that the adminis- 
tration costs are charged against them they are very apt to demand 
real efficiency in labor-law administration and, if this is not thought 
sufficient protection, limits upon the total expenditures may be 
inserted by law. 

Assessment of the cost of accident-prevention activities on the 
employers in proportion to the compensation benefits they pay seems 
preferable to the imposition of factory-inspection fees. There is value 
in an annual registration of all factories, but the charging of a fee 
based upon the size of the factory is likely to render the aber depart- 
ment extremely unpopular among the employers. 

Boiler and elevator inspection fees are likewise unpopular with 
employers, but have the justification that they represent a highly 
specialized service. Employers who do not insure their boilers or 
elevators may reasonably be expected to pay the full cost of inspection; 
otherwise, they are given a special service at the expense of the tax- 
payers, including the owners of insured boilers who pay the full cost 
of the inspection of their own boilers. If this principle is adopted, the 
fees charged for the inspection of uninsured boilers will in most States 
have to be materially increased, as the present fees fall far short of 
covering the cost. A small fee for boilers inspected by insurance 
companies can also be justified on a cost basis and has the merit of 
yielding a very considerable revenue. 

The charging of annual license fees to private employment agencies 
is so nearly universal that it needs no defense. Such fees should as a 
minimum be high enough to pay all expenses of supervision, and if 
they tend to reduce the number of agencies this is clear gain. 

_Other sources of revenue in connection with labor-law administra- 
tion are less well deveioped and will not be further discussed. While 
none is now very productive, labor departments may find some to be 
advisable from every point of view. What is urged is that finding 
sources of revenue is a matter of real importance, to which labor 
departments may well give attention. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS RELIEF 





Conference of Governors’ Commission for Study of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 


N MAY 28, 1931, the organization meeting of the Commission 

for the Study of Unemployment Insurance was held in Ney 
York City. This body was appointed as an outcome of the con- 
ference of seven governors which met in Albany in January of this 
year at the invitation of the Governor of New York.! 

Various angles of the unemployment problem and unemployment 
insurance were discussed by the new commission.? The New York 
State Industrial Commissioner, in whose office the commission met, 
made a brief address in which she touched upon the need for estab- 
lishing an unemployment insurance system responsive to the country’s 
requirements and for making possible the retention of the best fea- 
tures of American business and industrial organization. 

The seven members of the commission, all of whom were in attend- 
ance at this first meeting, are 

Dr. Leo Wolman, of Columbia University, representing Governor Roosevelt 
A. Lincoln Filene, representing Governor Ely, of Massachusetts; Prof. W. \ 
Leiserson, of Antioch College, representing Governor White, of Ohio; Col. Charles 
R. Blunt, commissioner of labor, representing Governor Larson, of New Jersey; 
Prof. C. A. Kulp, of the University of Pennsylvania, representing Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; Prof. Eliot D. Smith, of Yale University, represe: ting 
Governor Cross, of Connecticut; and Commissioner Daniel McLaughlin, represeut- 
ing Governor Case, of Rhode Island. 


Subcommittees were designated to study particular aspects of 
unemployment insurance. Public hearings are to be held upon the 
findings which will be submitted the latter part of this summer. 

The subjects assigned to the various members of the commission 
are listed below: 


Essential features of a sound unemployment insurance plan, A. Lincoln Filene, 
Boston, and Eliot D. Smith, Connecticut. 

Cost of various plans of unemployment insurance, Professor Kulp, Pcun- 
sylvania. 

European experience with unemployment and unemployment insurance 
Professor Leiserson, Ohio, and Doctor Wolman, New York. 

American experience with unemployment and unemployment insurance 
(a) Prevailing methods of dealing with unemployment, Doctor Wolman,; (/ 
Unemployment bureaus and vocational education, Commissioner Blunt, New 
Jersey, and Professor Leiserson; (c) Prevailing experiments with unemployien' 
insurance, Doctor Wolman; (d) Proposed unemployment insurance bills, Profcssor 
Leiserson and Doctor Wolman. 








Vocational Education As a Means to Relieve Unemployment 


HAT vocational training as carried on under the national 
vocational education program can be utilized to relieve uncm- 
ployment caused by the introduction of new machinery, operat} ns; 





1 See Labor Review, March, 1931, p. 64. 
* New York Times, New York, May 29, 1931, p. 23. 
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and processes in industry, is the opinion of Dr. J. C. Wright, director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. In expressing this 
opinion, he stresses the necessity of anticipating these Industrial 
changes far enough in advance so that men who are destined to be 
displaced by them may be retrained for other types of work. To 
‘his end, he urges that employers and workers cooperate in keeping 
ocational schools informed of new jobs for which workers should be 
ined, for only in this way will the schools be able to play their part 
ost effectively in relieving technological unemployment. 

Doctor Wright’s statement is given below:! 

“In advocating a plan of vocational training for workers displaced 
by industrial changes, I am not following a theory. I can pointe to 
specific instances which demonstrate the feasibility of sucha plan. I 
wish it to be understood, also, that I am not advocating following any 
set program in carrying out the plan. It is possible, for instance, for 
those who have been displaced through technological changes in indus- 
try to be vocationally trained for other jobs through their labor unions, 
in courses set up by employers or by State or local educational serv- 
ices, in intensive courses operated by public schools, and in special 
or ‘opportunity’ courses. The effectiveness of the training and not 
the particular training agency is what counts. 


\ 
bl 
rl 


How a Group of Truck Drivers Met a Technical Change 


“Nor long ago the business agent of the local union of truck 
drivers in New York City was informed by the president of a large 
coal company that within six months the company proposed to 
change from horse-driven to motor-driven trucks. With this in- 
formation in hand the business agent presented the problem to the 
members of the union at their next meeting. Confronted with the 
possibility of losing their jobs, the members of the union purchased a 
3-ton Mack truck and employed a competent instructor to teach 
them how to drive motor trucks, and how to make emergency road 
repairs. This instruction was given to the men during their leisure 
time in the evening, and before the six months had elapsed every 
one of these drivers had been able to secure his driver’s license. 

“Six months later, when the president of the company expressed 
regret that it would be necessary to let off the drivers of horse-driven 
trucks and employ licensed operators of motor-driven trucks, the 
business agent informed him that every one of the men now in his 
employ was a competent and licensed motor-truck driver. He also 
called the president’s attention to the fact that these men knew the 
company’s business and the company’s customers, and that they had 
been found through many years of experience to be loyal to the 
company’s interests—assets which new men could not possibly pos- 
sess. This information was all that was necessary to enable these 
men to retain their jobs. 


A Company Training Scheme 


“A FEw weeks ago I visited a rubber company in New England. 
I found that the company had organized its own training depart- 
ment and that this department was responsible not only for the 


—— 





' From Federal Board for Vocational Education, press release of Mar. 4, 1931. 
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training of new employees, but also for the retaining of those ein- 
ployees whose jobs were discontinued by reason of the introduction of 
new machines, processes, or methods. The training department was 
kept advised of proposed changes and therefore was in a position to 
transfer the employees affected by these changes to other departments, 
and to train them in the new skills, operations, and technical informa- 
tion required by these jobs. On the occasion of my visit to this plant 
I was accompanied by two representatives of the State board for 
vocational education, which had been requested to assist the training 
department in the training of teachers. 


State Action in Averting Technological Unemployment 


“One of the most striking examples of the retaining for new jobs 
of workers whose jobs were threatened by industrial change is re- 
ported from New Jersey. 

“When a large railroad company decided to electrify its tracks in 
that State it faced the problem of finding competent engineers for its 
electric locomotives. Instead of turning out its steam locomotive 
engineers, the company, with the assistance of the State board for 
vocational education, which furnished a competent instructor, 
trained its locomotive engineers and firemen to be experienced electric 
locomotive operators, while the electrification of its tracks was in 
process. Latest reports are that this program has been carried through 
satisfactorily. 


The Part of the Public Schools 


“T am informed by the State supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for the State of Michigan that when countless numbers of 
machine operators were released and turned out of employment by 
the manufacturers of automobiles, during the depression of 1929-30, 
thousands of these unemployed came to the evening schools, and to 
some extent to the day schools, for vocational training. The ma- 
jority of these workers had been taken into the automobile plants 
with little or no previous training and, under the direction of an in- 
structor-foreman, had been taught to perform one or two very simple 
operations in the manufacture and assembly of automobiles. When 
it became necessary to reduce the force under the market conditions, 
the men and women who possessed little or no skill were first to be 
let out. As this fact dawned upon many of these workers, they 
realized that as insurance against unemployment it would be worth 
their while to go to school and equip themselves for doing more than 
one simple operation. 

“During all this period of depression I am informed that there has 
been a great scarcity of tool and die makers in Ohio, Michigan, and 
other industrial States, and that there is also a great need for compe- 
tent machinists. It requires several years, however, to become 2 
highly skilled worker in the machinist trade, and the public scliools 
in Detroit and other cities found it very difficult to adjust their pro- 
grams to meet emergency demands in such overwhelming numer. 
Had the need for machinists been anticipated, it would have |een 
possible for the schools to have developed training courses an to 
have put those into operation in time to meet the demand for such 
workers. 
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Opportunity Schools 


‘A NUMBER Of cities now maintain what may be called ‘opportunity 
schools.’ The oldest and perhaps best organized is that located in 
Denver, Colo., which has grown up under the leadership of Miss 
Emily Griffith. Some 7,000 or 8,000 students attend this school 
each year, and few, indeed, have come to its doors with a specific need 
for training to help them get a job, keep their job, or get a better 
job who have not met with a ready response on the part of the school. 
A man or woman out of employment in the city of Denver can go to 
this school and be given short intensive instruction under a competent 
instructor for practically any new occupation. 


Importance of Cooperation of Employers, Workers, and Educators 


“T can not emphasize too strongly the need for cooperation be- 
tween the vocational school authorities and employers and workers. 
The province of the vocational school in relieving technological em- 
ployment is to retrain for new jobs those who have been thrown out 
of employment. ‘The employer can give the school authorities infor- 
mation on employment opportunities for which the school can train 
workers and can frequently provide equipment for this training which 
the school does not possess. The worker on the other hand knows 
the requirements of specific occupations, information which is in- 
valuable to the school in setting up vocational courses. For the in- 
formation and assistance it needs in setting up courses, therefore, the 
school must look to the employer and the employee groups.”’ 





—_— os 


Seasonal Employment During Vacation Periods in England 


DIFFICULT part of the work of the English employment ex- 

changes is supplying suitable workers for hotels, boarding 
houses, shops, and other enterprises in resorts during the vacation 
season. As arule, the need can not be met in full from the immediate 
neighborhood, and the exchanges are called upon to secure workers 
from a distance. Formerly it was possible to supply seaside resorts 
with the help they needed from near-by towns or villages, but as 
motor traffic has increased, catering services have been set up in the 
inland villages, so that now it is necessary to go farther afield to secure 
workers for the temporary and seasonal work offered. 

To meet the need a system of cooperation has been worked out 
between exchanges by which the so-called ‘‘demand”’ areas are linked 
up with areas in which there is apt to be a supply of suitable applicants 
for employment, so that engagements can be made without delay. 
The Ministry of Labor Gazette, in its issue for May, 1931, gives some 
details as to the work done along this line. 


, rhe arrangements made include visits of the ministry’s officers from the 
demand” areas to specified ‘“‘supply” areas, where the nature of the work is 
explained to workpeople, and the supply and type available are ascertained. 
mployers have gained confidence in engaging labor from other districts because 
of the first-hand information given by the exchanges as to the qualifications of 
workpeople; while a personal explanation of the general conditions of this employ- 
ment has Ruadutaged applicants to come forward. 
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The effectiveness of these arrangements is shown by the fact that 77.4 per : 
of the vacancies notified in 1930 were filled, a total of 39,673 men, boys, woniey 
and girls having been placed in seasonal employment at holiday resorts du 
that year. The number of women and girls placed in employment during the 
year was 31,439, an increase of 5,038 over the number in 1929. Of these wore, 
and girls, 12,838 were placed as resident domestics, 5,022 as nonresident doses 
tics, 8,831 as waitresses, 1,880 as shop assistants, and 2,858 in other occupations, 
As regards the 8,234 men and boys placed, 3,419 went to resident domestic sery ice. 
799 to nonresident domestic service, and 1,435 became waiters. 

Not all of these workers are brought from a distance, not quite |), 
of the women and girls placed in 1930 having come from districts 
other than those in which they took employment, but, inevitably, the 
placing of the nonresident workers involves more care and respons \- 
bility than is required for those living near their place of emp|oy- 
ment. Lists of suitable inexperienced workers who are willing to take 
up this seasonal employment are prepared in advance, though it is 
usually found that employers will not take inexper ienced worke 
until the season is well under way. The applicants are given {il 
information about the particular place designed for each before they 
make the engagement. If necessary, they are helped to make the 
trip, a portion of the fare being remitted in appropriate cases; and 
welfare arrangements, which appear to be appreciated by both em- 
ployers and workers, are made in the areas where employment is 
available. The work is growing in extent. 

The number of seasonal vacancies for women and girls notified to employ ii 
exchanges during 1930 showed an increase of some 5,000 over the number in 1|{)24: 
but nearly 76 per cent of the vacancies were satisfactorily filled, as compared 
with 73 per cent of the lower number of vacancies available in 1929. The pr- 
portion of actual placings to vacancies notified is affected by the cancellation o! 
vacancies by employers who had overstated their requirements and by the | 
of numbers of applicants for employment to take situations after their particilars 
had been submitted to, and accepted by, employers. The task can perhaps |es! 
be measured, however, by the fact that of 31,439 women and girls placed 
seasonal employment, 14,061 were brought from other districts. 
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Employment in Cincinnati in May, 1931 


CCORDING to a census made by the municipal authorities of 
A Cincinnati, approximately 18 per cent of the working popula- 
tion in that city were unemployed in May, 1931. An additional 19 
per cent were working on a part-time basis. The remainder, nearly 
63 per cent, have steady full-time jobs. These are the most signifi- 
cant facts shown by the employment census just finished in 
Cincinnati. 

The census, which was made possible through the cooperation of 
the board of education, and the division of public welfare for the 
permanent committee on stabilizing employment, was the result of a 
house-to-house survey made by the regular school census enumerators. 
Each year these enumerators take a census of the children of school 
age in Cincinnati. During the last three years, however, they have 
also collected data on employment and unemployment. The sub- 
committee on fact finding of the permanent committee on stabilizing 
employment was responsible for drawing up the employment schedule. 
[t was also responsible for assisting the enumerators 1n collecting the 
data and tabulating the results. 

The percentages of full-time and part-time workers, and of totally 
unemployed persons covered by the last three censuses are shown in 
the following table: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN CINCINNATI EMPLOYED FULL TIME OR PART TIME 
AND wee UNEMPLOYED, AS SHOWN BY EMPLOYMENT CENSUSES OF 1929 
1930, AND 1931 F 





Per cent of persons— 





Month of census Em- Em- Totally 


ployed | ployed | unem- 
full time | parttime} ployed 








May, 1929 = RCS SE 88. 56 5. 27 5. 94 
May, 1930 bape Sie 81. 89 9. 83 8. 28 
May, 1931. -_- Silat Sadie ese 62. 83 18. 85 18. 32 




















This table would indicate that even in May, 1929, when conditions 
were prosperous, nearly 6 per cent of Cincinnati’s working population 
were unemployed. The second census, taken a year ago, showed that 
there was a considerable increase in the number of those totally un- 
employed and that the number of those working on a part-time basis 
was almost twice as large as it had been in the same month of the 
preceding year. The census this year indicates that there were 
more than three times as many unemployed this May as there were 
‘wo years ago, and nearly four times as many working on a part-time 
JASIS, 

The schedule used in each of these three censuses was practically 
the same, although there were minor improvements from year to year. 
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When an enumerator visited a home the first question asked was, 
‘‘How many persons in this home are or would be working for wages 
or a salary, if work were available?’”’ The enumerators were in- 
structed not to include anyone under this question who was unem- 
ployed because of old age, illness, mental or physical handicaps, 
It is quite probable, however, that some of those listed under this 
group were actually unemployable, particularly in the first census, 


Nevertheless, it was felt that the question of whether a person was | 
or was not actually employable ought to be left to the person in- 7 


volved rather than to the enumerator. 


The second question was, ‘‘How many of these (listed under | 
ie 


question No. 1) are working full time, how many are working part 
time, and how many are not working at all?’”’ The part-time worker 
this year was defined as one not having a full-time job, but who was 
working at least one day a week. 

The census this year covered 120,726 ‘‘employable”’ persons. 
According to the 1930 Federal census, Cincinnati has 203,030 persons 
having ‘‘gainful occupations.”’ If the percentages shown in the em- 
ployment census taken this year were applied to the total number 
shown by the Federal census, the results would show 37,212 persons 
were totally unemployed and that 38,271 were working on a part- 
time basis. The balance of 127,547 would have steady full-time jobs, 





Unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1931 


HE following statement describing the results of the recent 

unemployment survey of Philadelphia was issued by the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which cooperated in the making of the survey: 

“From a preliminary count of a survey madg in Philadelphia 
during the last three weeks of April, 1931, it appears that the amount 
of full-time employment had increased somewhat in that city as 
compared with midwinter; and further that, generally speaking, it 
had been the policy of employers to increase the working time of such 
forces as were kept on the roll from part to full time employment before 
hiring additional workers. 

“According to the survey estimates, 25.6 per cent or 228,000 of 
Philadelphia’s wage earners were totally unemployed; an additional 
13.8 per cent or 123,000 were working part time; and 60.6 per cent or 
539,000 were employed full time in April, 1931. These estimates 
are based on a preliminary hand count of a sample survey of unem- 
ployment made by the industrial research department of the Unr 
versity of Pennsylvania in cooperation with the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education. 

“In the special census of unemployment taken in January, |°3!, 
by the United States Bureau of the Census, 23.8 per cent or 212,05! 
of Philadelphia’s wage earners were “out of a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job” (class A), and 3.9 per cent or 34,673 had jobs but 
were on lay-off without pay, excluding those sick or voluntarily idle 
(class B), making a total of 27.7 per cent or 246,724 wage earnels 
wholly unemployed. In December, 1930, the Metropolitan Lile 
Insurance Co. found in its sample survey of unemployment thal 
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.9 per cent of the wage earners were wholly unemployed and 


24.0 per cent working part time.’ 


If these percentages may be taken 


as representative of the city, it would appear that approximately 
222.900 wage earners were totally unemployed and 214,000 were 


) 
at ed ted g \ 


employed part time in December, 1930. The results of these two 
-urveys and one census are summarized in the following table: 


T\ BLE 1.—CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF PHILA- 
TO APRIL, 1931 


DELPHIA WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1930, 





























Persons totally un- Persons employed part 
employed time 
Date 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
December, 1930- -.----- 1 220, 000 24.9] 1214, 000 24. 0 
January, 1931_.--- 246, 724 27.7 (2) (2) 
April, i9@1......-.--. 1 228, 000 25.6 | 1123, 000 13.8 

















Xi 
S 
ss 
z 
& 
= 
z 


1 Assuming that the percentages of unemployment and part-time employment in the sample surveys are 
representative of the city. 
2 Not released. 

‘4 comparison of the results of these two surveys and one census 
indicates that the number of wage earners totally unemployed in the 
last of April, 1931, was about the same as in December, 1930, and 
somewhat smaller than in January, 1931. Part-time employment 
would seem to have been reduced approximately 43 per cent or to 
slightly over one-half of what it amounted to in December, 1930. 
Full-time employment increased from 51.1 per cent in December, 
1930, to 60.6 per cent in April, 1931. 

‘“‘A considerable part of the improvement in the employment situa- 
tion from midwinter to April can be attributed to the usual seasonal 
rise in employment. The degree of improvement does not appear 
to be large enough to warrant an assumption that the cyclical unem- 
ployment position has been greatly improved. 


Method of Making the Survey 


‘APPROXIMATELY 8 per cent, or 37,635, of the families in Philadel- 
phia were interviewed in taking this survey of unemployment. The 
families interviewed are scattered throughout the 10 school districts 
in Philadelphia. These families are located in 150 school blocks 
(a school block comprises several city blocks) which were selected 
so as to comprise a sample representative of the city geographically 
as well as economically and socially. The field work was done by 
attendance officers of the Bureau of Compulsory Education and by a 
selected group of unemployed. Second and third calls were made in 
an attempt to interview every family in the areas surveyed. There 
were a small number of families who were not available even though 
second and third calls were made in the evening. 

‘In order to establish the accuracy of the results, 5 per cent of all 
the families interviewed by each enumerator are being reinterviewed 
by otherenumerators. The 5 per cent sample check on each enumera- 
tor was selected so as to represent both temporally and spatially all - 
of the work done by an enumerator. 








Pa For previous surveys and census of unemployment in Philadelphia, see Labor Review, Washington, 
930 (February, pp. 17-24, May, p. 31, July, pp. 35-37); 1931 (March, p. 54 and April, p. 40). 
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Results of the Preliminary Hand Count, by Districts 


‘“TaBLE 2 shows 
April, 1931, 


the results of the preliminary hand count of the | 


survey by school districts. 


It will be noted that the | 


degree of unemployment and part-time employment varies gre:t|y 


from district to district. 


The extent of unemployment ranges {)01) 


16.8 per cent of the wage earners in district 8 and 18.3 per cent in 
district 1 to 35.7 per cent in district 3 and 31.7 per cent in distric{ 2 
Part-time employment varies from 6.7 per cent in district 4 to 18.4 
per cent in district 10.” 


TABLE 





District 





I 
(see 
District 3 

District 4 

District 5 

Ul) n 
District 7 } 
SS ) 
ee 
2 ee 


Total 








2.—SUMMARY T 


| Section of city 


“West. 


ABLE OF PREI 


AMINARY RESULTS, 


BY SCHOOL 


DIST] 











Number cov- 


'Employed ru 


ered ‘time 


Employed 


: Unem 
part time _ 








Fa 


ilies 


W age 
earners 


Per 
cent 


Num- | 
ber 


m- 





West 
South 


Cc entral_ 

a | 
Kensington 
Northwest_ -__ 
North central 
Northeast. __ 


_— 


37, 











914 
701 
594 

917 

010 
700 


6, 602 
7, 185 


638. 6 
58. § 
398 | 46.6 
985 | 64. 
707 | 59.5 
O06 52. ! 
799 6, 610 720 
751 7, 884 784 | 
‘ 71 4 e y4 3, 539 
535 6, 035 , 610 


526 
29 
224 


56. ¢ 
73. 
59. 


59. 





op 9000 90 p- 








~ 


635 





68, 284 | 41, 404 | 60. 


| Num- | 


Per 
cent 
| 


ber 


864 | 13. 
677 | 9 
911 | 17. 
514} 6. 
, 307 | 13.6 
, 000 - 
, 181 
74 ls 
05 4 | 17 
1, 140 | 18. 





6} 9, 42 | 13. 8 





Table 3 presents a brief deseri 
occupational characteristics of eac 


TABLE 3.—SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF EACH SCHOOL 











District and section 


Economic status 


Racial characteristics 


tion of the economic, 
1 school district. 





(a) West_- 
(b) Southwest_. 


District 1: 


District 2: 
District 3: 
District 4: 


District 5: 
District 6: 
District 7: 
District 8: 


Central 


District 9: 
(b) Olney and 
Lane. 


District 10: Northeast_______. 


South ve SESSTG Re Se ¢ 


Kensington______- 
(a) Germantown. 
(b) Manayunk___- 
(a) North central... 


..-v=-p High. 


Medium._____ 
Low to medium 
, * SSS 


_| Low to medium 


Low to high__. 





Low to medium. 
Medium. ______. 


Low .o medium. 
--- fie 


Native white____- 


Native white. 
Mixed 
Native and foreign white 
Foreign born and colored 
Native white <r 
Foreign born. _____ 
Native white. 

ee Akad cee kek 


Mixed _. 





Native and foreign white. 
Foreign born and colored _. 
(a) Overbrook. —High m6. nee SB |} 
LO), ee F 
- See 





racial, 


DISTRICT 


Occupation 


Clerical and trad 
Industrial. 

Do. 

Do. 
Professional and e\: 
Industrial and trac: 

Do. 

Industrial. 

Do. 
Professional and eve 
Industrial and trad 
Clerical and trade 
Professional and e) 


Mixed. 
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In Table 4 the findings of six canvasses of unemployment in Phila- 
delphia are given: 


ate 4.—COMPARISON OF FOUR SURVEYS AND TWO CENSUSES OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAKEN IN PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1929, TO APRIL, 1951 























Per cent | Per cent 
of of 
Date Agency total un- | part-time 
employ- | employ- 
ment ment 

Avril, MOR Sica Industrial research department_-_-_-_-_-  .? eee 
wy Sera = ee CRA is eee, Ree Sa es 15.0 5.2 
oril, Hiceaansaece seks United States census__..........----- | 
December, 1930.------- ; , Metropolitan Life Insurance Co-_-_--_-- 24.9 24.0 
January, 1931___---- ig ..<] Uniiee Bentes cmmems...-.. .... 52... . + 2 eee se 
\ pril, 1931_------- _........| Industrial research department---_-__-_ 25. 6 13.8 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, 
from January, 1930, to the latest available date: 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 








Australia Austria Belgium Canada 








Ee — — 


Trade-unionists | Com- Trade-unionists 


Unemployment insurance societies 












































unemployed pulsory | unemployed 
Date (end ot emg — 
month) number W holly unem- Partially unem- 
unem- ployed ployed 
Per | ployed " 
Number} cent | in re ree meena ben eee Number) Per cent 
ceipt o 
eed Number| Per cent | Number | Per cent 
1930 
January... , (2) 273, 197 22, 542 3.5 25, 782 4.0 22, 795 10.8 
February... ._--- (?) ; 284, 543 16, O85 2.6 31, 222 4.9 24,175 11.5 
March... Suz 63, 144 14.6 | 239, 094 14, 030 2. 2 28, 469 4.5 22, 912 10.8 
April... bast acus (?) _....-| 192,477 | 13,715 2.2 36, 605 5.8] 18, 581 9.9 
May aad (2) .| 162, 678 12,119 1.9 38, 761 6.1 20, 424 10.3 
June ek 80, 595 18.5 | 150,075 12, 226 1.9 41, 336 6.5 21, 380 10. 6 
July be) (2) 153,188 | 15, 302 2 48, 580 7.7 | 18,473 9. 2 
\ugust- mice (?) 156, 145 17, 747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 | 318, 232 9.3 
September _____. 90, 379 20.5 | 163, 894 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 | 319, 356 9.4 
October... <..<.. (2) 192, 77 27, 322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 | 3 22, 403 10.8 
November______. (?) : 237, 745 38, 973 6.1 76, 043 12.0 | 3 28, 408 13.8 
December. _____- 104, 951 23. 4 | 204, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 | ? 37, 339 17.0 
1931 

January. ........ (?) . .| 331, 239 77, 181 11.1 112, 734 16. 2 | 3 33, 664 16.0 
February........ (2) ees _.| 334, 041 81, 750 11.7 121, 906 19. 4 | 331, 617 15. 6 
Marah 8 ot 115,538 | 25.8 | 304,084] 81, 305 11.3} 125,972 17.7 | 332, 300 15.5 
April, i sites ve (2) SEA, FR, i is tala! Me) SRA PES 9 ER 
May... cesapeanane De I eh s it EE UESIRRGR WBA PRR 











Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
I or Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
lat, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Uoland—W iedomosci Statystyezne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Be eden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marche du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium—. 
c. vue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Commerce— 
ommeree Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 
Not reported. 
zs * Computed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership of unions report- 
‘ng and per cent of unemployment. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








Date (end 
month) 


of 


Czechoslovakia 


Danzig 
(Free 
City of) 


Denmark 


Estonia | Finland 


France | Gern 





Trade-union in- 
surance funds— 
unemployed 
in receipt of 
benefit 





Per 


: e 
Number cent 


Nuim- 
ber of 
unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


Trade-union unem- 
ployment funds: 
unemployed 





Per cent 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remain- 
ing on 

live 
register 


Num- 
ber of 
unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


Nun:- 
ber of | Numbe 
unem- | of une: 
ployed | ployed 
in re- regis- 
ceipt of | tered 
benefit 





1930 
January - - 
February-- 
March..---. 


May....--.- 


== 
August 
September. 
October - 
November. 
December - - 


1931 
January - 
February. 


(0 2 ee 


39, 199 
40, 550 
45, 567 
42, 664 
41, 098 
37, 853 
46, 800 
52, 604 
§7, 542 
61, 213 
65, 904 
93, 476 


~ 


QO SY Se ym we 0 G9 GO Hm GD 8 
SOuw—F DISA 


104, 580 
117, 450 
119, 350 
107, 238 











19, 282 
21, 153 
20, 376 
18, 371 
16, 232 
14, 975 
15, 230 
15, 687 
16, 073 
17, 307 
20, 272 
24, 429 


27, O81 
28, 192 
27, 070 
24, 186 
20, 686 





55, 876 
59, 363 
47, 109 
33, 471 
27, 966 
24, 807 
26, 200 
26, 232 
27, 700 
32, 880 
44, 200 
71, 100 


70, 961 
73, 427 
67, 725 


45, 698 











Date (end of 
month) 


Germany 


Trade-unionists 





Wholly unem- 
ployed 


Partially unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 





| Number 


Num- 
ber 


Per cent 


ployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





12, 696 
11, 545 
10, 062 
7, 274 
4. 666 
3, 553 
4, 026 
5, 288 
7, 157 
10, 279 
10, 740 
9, 336 


11, 706 
11, 557 
11, 491 








1, 484 
1, 683 
1, 630 
1, 203 
859 
1,019 
R56 
964 
YRS 

1, 663 
4, 893 
11, 952 


28, 536 
40, 766 
50, 815 
49, 958 
41, 339 


7, 000 

2, 000 
000 

"it 

, 053, 000 











Great Britain and 


Northern Ireland 





Compulsory insurance 





W holly unem- 
ployed 


Temporary 
pages 





Number | Per cent 


Per cent 


Number 





1930 
January - __-- 
February 
. eee 


Se 
PSE S 
| ee 


August ___-__- ee 


September _.. 
October ______- 
November. 
December - _. 


1931 
January - ....-- 
February-_-.- 
SA 
. ‘ 

— ialitsetigs 





1, 004, 787 
1, 076, 441 
995, 972 
926, 831 
895, 542 
896, 465 
930, 777 
984, 384 


1, 011, 820 

1, 061. 570 

1" 167, 930 
(2) 


“SSNESSSSERS 
NODA Auarwraus 


w 











501, 950 
593, 380 
576, 153 
553, 098 
552, 318 
578, 116 
631, 903 
670, 466 
677, 627 
693, 379 
721, 658 
(?) 


(?) 
(?) 





2, 482, 648 
2, 655, 723 
2, 347, 102 
2, 081, 068 


3, 240, 523 
2, 790. 112 
2, 507, 732 








$ 


SERS 
— oof te 


33g 
Terre 


tNo- 
te 
SCSrDoeK kh Or KK DOOD 





336, 474 
371, 840 
409, 785 
451, 506 
516, 303 
569, 931 
664, 107 
618, 658 
608, 692 
593, 223 
532, 518 
646, 205 


618, 633 
623, 844 
612, 821 








564, 884 





2 Not reported. 
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COUNTRIES—Continued 






















































































: Great re | wee ae ; is 
J Britain Hungary | Irish Free State Italy Latvia 
tin. es Compulsory in- Number of un- 
hd I ne andl surance—unem- employed regis- 
: plo} ployed tered Number 
Date (end of Number -_— 
month) of persons ead 
4 registered ah el 
: with em- : Social-Demo- p remain- 
; ; Chris- cratic . ar- ing on 
4 Lines tnd tian Number | Per cent pete nas tially live 
= ” (Buda- ’ loved | Unem- register 
a pest) | Num-| Per PNOS ployed 
ber cent 
é _————— —— oe aes 
: 1930 
January------- 1,491,519 | 1, 161 | 21, 533 14.5 31, 592 11.1 466, 231 23, 185 9, 263 
February.--------| 1, 539, 265] 1,120 | 21, 309 14.8 ee SS 456,628 | 26,674 8, 825 
March....------ 1, 677, 473 983 | 21,016 14.6 Se) ae _.| 385, 432 28, 026 6, 494 
April...-.------ _| 1, 698, 386 906 | 20, 139 13. 7 26, 027 9.2 372, 236 | 24, 305 3, 683 
YR Fe 1,770, 051 875 | 19, 875 13.6 (2) ; 367, 183 | 22, 825 1, 421 
ner 1,890,575 | 829] 18,960] 13.0 oe Te ...| 322,291 | 21, 887 779 
JURY «santa ee 2, O11, 467 920 | 19, O81 13. 2 23, 393 8.2 342, 061 24, 209 607 
August _.----.-- 2,039,702 | 847 | 21,013 14.5 (2) “eaicie 375, 548 | 24, 056 57% 
E Septem ber-.-.- --- 2, 114, 955 874 | 22, 252 16.0 (2) sncacccel Oem Ga0 22, 734 1,470 
i October... ----- 2, 200, 413 999 | 22,914 16. 7 20, 775 (2) 446,496 | 19, 081 6, 058 
f November..---- 2, 274, 338 975 | 23, 333 17.0 22, 960 (?) 534, 356 22, 125 8, 608 
j December . ------- 2, 392, 738 935 | 24, 648 17.9 25, 622 (2) 642, 169 21, 788 10, 022 
Ks 1931 
% IGT ..cdiaien 2, 613, 749 953 | 26, 191 19. 1 26, 167 (2) 722, 612 27, 924 9, 207 
cf February Rewedex 2, 627, 559 965 | 27, O89 19.8 28, 681 (2) 765, 325 27, 110 8, 308 
eS March.........- 2, 581, 030 996 | 27, 092 (2) 25, 413 (2) 4| 707,486) 27,545 8, 450 
c AMEE. oiuaiemiaas 2, 531, 674 | 1,042 | 27,129 |_______- 23, 970 (2) 670, 353 | 28, 720 6, 390 
i Netherlands New Zealand Norway Poland 
e Unemployment | -,.. ae a ee ae Number 
insurance socie- | Trade-unionists | Trade-untonists (10 | Number | “inem- 
Date (end of month) | ties—unemployed edad ae _— Oved ce-| _ Ployed 
ployed re-| pegistered 
pion, omy with em- 
: Per | ,, Per . on ilve | ployment 
Number} cont | Number| cont | Number | Percent | register rn 
1930 
Cy erie 56, 535 13. 9 (2) Po nae 7, 786 19.0 22, 549 241, 974 
February - - - -_- 50, 957 12. 5 4, 348 8.5 7, 851 18.9 22, 974 274, 708 
ro ies ee Bane ae¢08 (2 a 701 as| wal wee 
BE. asia dbelaea ul 8, > oe Ieee oe i d, 7 5. 19, 829 271, 225 
BENG... cgen so Be 26, 211 6. 3 5, 884 10.9 5, 239 12. 2 16, 376 224, 914 
pee) Sega, 23, 678 5.5 Ae: Ses 4, 700 10.8 13, 939 204, 982 
Ae oe Gee 29, 075 6.7 (2) eer 4, 723 10.8 11, 997 193, 687 
AEE... iniviss conse 32, 755 7.6 7, 197 13. 5 5, 897 13. 4 12, 923 173, 627 
Po pl gcc seis ty eon ~ s ------- Hy on > Hi 17, 053 170, 467 
+ | Sad eS Soe 3, 0% 20, 363 165, 154 
November. __...____. 46, 807 11.8 8, 119 15.5 9, 396 21.4 24, 544 209, 912 
December............ 72, 191 16. 5 CO} - Reexnad 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 
1931 
IMME sstiiinnee Lu 103,728} 23.4 a a i ree 28, 596 340, 718 
i. pe 99, 753 22. 2 ; ee See i PSs 29, 107 358, 925 
March. ..............| 80,525] 17.7 | 420,941 |.......- oe 29, 095 372, 536 
Y apne ei eee 62, 573 13. 6 (4) SSS Sues 28, 477 375, 317 
ee) ee ee ee SOs | Seek Ge Ne Re Reese aS See } > it eee oe 





























* Not reported. 
B New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. Not only 
workers who are wholly unemployed are included but also those who are intermittently employed. 
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OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 





Date (end of month) 





Poland 





Rumania 





Saar Ter- 
ritory 


Sweden 





Extractive and 

manufacturing 
industries 

wholly unem- 
ployed 





Industrial workers 


Manufacturing 
industries—par- 
tially unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remaining 
on live 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

registered 


Trade-union 
unemployed 





Per 
cent 


, Per ‘ . 
Numbe T nbe I ’ 
umber} cent Number Number 








| : _| register 
| 
| 


1930 
January __. 
February - _-_- 


219, 333 
251, 627 
265, 135 
246, 670 
201, 116 
182, 600 
170, 665 
150, 650 
146, 642 74, 285 
141, 422 f 91, 854 

(?) 106, 835 

( pee 95, 637 


108, 812 
120, 058 
120, 844 
113, 594 
104, 469 
94, 375 
70, 597 
74, 289 


12, 622 
15, 588 
13, 045 
13, 412 
25, 096 
22, 960 
23, 236 
24, 209 
39, 110 
36, 147 
42, 689 
36, 212 


45, 636 
45, 460 
42, 278 
38, 347 
28, 112 
28, 956 
27, 170 
28, 539 | 
34, 963 

43, 927 

57, 070 | 
86, 042 


11, 307 
11, 949 
8, 882 
7, 522 
7, 362 
6, 330 
7, 095 
7,099 
7, 527 
9,013 
12, 110 
15, 245 
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Ee: <2 


it ; 
nnwnocc+® 
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July 
EOE BS 
September 


o~ 
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82,717 


92, 838 


69, 437 
66, 923 
72, 944 


38, 804 18, 921 
43, 270 20, 139 
(2) 18, 292 

; 18, 102 


January __- 
February 
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Switzerland 





Unemployment funds 





Date (end of month) Partially unem- 


ployed 


Wholly unem- 
ployed Number 
of unem 
ployed 
Per jregistered 
cent 





Per 


cont Number 


Number 








January 
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7, 726 




















2 Not reported. 


Employment in Japan, End of 1930 


HE number of workers in Japan at the close of 1930, classi!icd 

by sex and employment, is shown in the following table, bx-cd 
on a report recently published by the Japanese Bureau of So: it! 
Affairs: 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 25, 1931, pp. 28’, 2>'. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR JAPAN, END OF 1930 





























Number of workers 
Class of employment 
Male Female Total 

Factory: 
eae AEE FANS RO 108, 044 26, 986 135, 030 
Mig oie tee os 055 oo 5.5 exe ienns os 10, 098 1, 744 11, 842 
PN Na clei tog wanted «a nibpiintinite wie 976, 245 952, 888 1, 929, 133 
ie Oe RS ey ee ane eee ee , 1, 094, 387 981, 618 2, 076, 005 
Vitale sik ch cn So ne <n nnn dite ant 191,589] 84,323 | = 225, 862 
Tre .nsportation and communication_______________- 462, 640 44, 056 506, 696 
Casual and other - - pul Guubahioneeme 1, 469, 464 434, 975 1, 904, 439 
Grand total____- snd sialieia'te dleciaialioel 3, 218, 030 1, 494, 972 4, 713, 002 

















The total number of workers—4,713,002—given in the above 
tabulation is 160,079 less than the number employed at the same 
period in the preceding year. The decreases for other classes of 
workers at the close of 1930 as compared with 1929 are: Workers 
in factories, 126,000; workers in mines, approximately 52,000; and 
casual and other workers, about 7,000. There was, however, an 
none of about 25,000 workers in transportation and communication. 

The shrinkage in the number of workers in factories and mines is 
reported to be due to discharges ‘‘on account of curtailment of 
production, cessation of operations, closure of factories, etc. ,, owing 
to the severe depression which started in 1929 and still continues.’ 
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Unemployment Benefit Plan of Canadian Kodak Co. 
CCORDING to Industrial Canada, issue of June, 1931, pub- 


lished by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, an un- 
employment benefit plan has recently been adopted by the Canadian 
Kodak Co. (Ltd.). The plan provides that the company will start 
at once to accumulate the necessary reserves with a view to being in 
a position to pay benefits in 1933. 

The company has, in the past, put into effect various stabilization 
measures which have to a large extent taken care of ordinary periodic 
unemployment. During the present depression, in addition to the 
usual stabilization methods, the company has carried out as much 
repair and maintenance work as possible to keep the force-employed 
and has engaged in building operations. When it became necessary, 
however, on account of the depression to reduce output, working 
hours were reduced in order to spread the work as far as possible 
among the entire force, but some lay-offs were necessary. 

The company believes that some plan of building up reserves to 
take care of future unemployment is needed to supplement. the 
other methods of stabilizing employment, but is strongly in favor 
of such measures being carried out voluntarily and independently 
by the separate industries, and not by compulsion or governmental 
insurance. 

The unemployment benefit plan provides for the creation of a re- 
serve fund through an annual appropriation by the company. ‘The 
company will bear the entire costs of the plan except during a pro- 
longed period of unemployment, when an emergency may be de- 
clared and the fund will be supplemented by contributions of 1 per 
cent of earnings from all employees not receiving benefits and in- 
cluding all officials. The =, which will become effective for the 
payment of benefits January 1, 1933, will be administered by a com- 
mittee appointed by the management. Benefits will be payable 
after two continuous weeks of unemployment and will amount to 
60 per cent of the average weekly earnings with a maximum of 515 
per week. The maximum number of weekly benefits during any 
12 consecutive months will range from 6 weeks for 1 to 1% years’ 
service with the company to 13 weeks for 5 years’ service and over. 
Employees securing temporary work outside will be eligible for 
benefits equal to the difference between the earnings on the tempori!y 
work and the normal weekly earnings prior to unemployment. 
Employees laid off for lack of work will be required to report to the 
company at specified periods and to state a efforts have been 
made to secure other employment. 
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Present Status of Industrial Mutual Benefit Associations 


HE effect of the development of the newer agencies of relief for 

employees, such as workmen’s compensation and group insurance, 
upon the activities of industrial mutual benefit associations formed 
ihe subject of a recent study by the National Industrial Conference 
Board.’ 

In spite of the fact that these newer forms of insurance against the 
contingencies of accident, sickness, and death have had such a de- 
cided growth in recent years, the study showed that they have ex- 
erted only a slight effect upon the activities of the benefit associations. 
The investigation covered 398 companies with active associations, 
288 of which furnished total employment and association member- 
ship data. These companies employed approximately 1,119,000 
workers, of whom 824,940, or about 74 per cent, were members of the 
mutual benefit associations. As many of the associations covered 
in the present study were included in an earlier one, it was possible 
to compare present tendencies with conditions in 1922 when the 
former study was made. 

The mutual benefit association is designed to provide the greatest 
possible protection for its members in case of sickness or accident at 
the lowest possible cost, and to accomplish this purpose it is necessary 
that a large proportion of the employees should be members. There 
is always the danger that the older workers and those most susceptible 
to illness will form too large a proportion of the membership, with the 
result that premiums or dues will be disproportionately high. To 
obviate this risk and also to insure the protection of all the em- 
ployees, some companies require membership in the association as a 
condition of employment. During the past eight years there has 
been evident somewhat of a trend toward compulsory membership, 
although the majority of the benefit associations still do not require 
it. Another method of reducing costs is the exclusion from member- 
ship of workers who are most liable to disability. This is done 
through fixing an age limit for new members, by means of physical 
examinations, and in some cases by the exclusion of certain classes of 
employees who ordinarily have a higher rate of absence due to sick- 
ness. If no physical examination is required, the new employee 
usually must sign a statement that he is in good health. The practi- 
cally universal provision that members lose their membership in the 
association when they cease to be employed by the company arises 
from the difficulty of supervising such members, the increased chances 
of malingering, and the fact that usually only former employees who 
are subject to disability will retain their membership. 

_ It has appeared probable, with the rapid development of group 
insurance, that the mutual benefit association would be forced to 
surrender its place to the commercial insurance company, but from 
the study it a not seem that this has occurred. The insurance 
companies have made considerable progress in the field of industrial 
life insurance, but benefit associations continue to carry the sickness 
and accident risks and even where insurance companies have entered 
this field the benefits provided by them supplement rather than take ~ 
the place of those provided by the association. Nothing in the 


ee. 


| National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). The present status of mutual benefit associations, 
New York, 1931, 
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information secured in connection with the study indicates, the rejor 
states, that mutual benefit associations are losing the important p|ace 
they have held for years in the industrial relations program, and the 


fact that they have held their pwn ‘‘through a period that has wit. |7 


nessed the rise and fall of a variety of industrial relations theories :n¢ 
projects bears witness to their success in filling a recognized need. 

In response to altered economic conditions there has been a on ral 

tendency to increase benefits in those associations providing fixe 
benefits, while a method of adjusting the benefits in a measure to 
individual needs is found in the graduated scale based on the no: ma| 
wages or earnings. 

A trend toward the contraction rather than the expansion of the 
activities of benefit associations is shown, so that instead of taking a 
part in the control or direction of other industrial relations activities 
it is-more and more becoming the practice for the associations to 
confine their activities to the provision of insurance against disability. 
The associations are also shown by the study to be giving increasing 
consideration to the actuarial aspects of their plans, with the result 
that the finances of the associations show increasing soundness. 

The maintenance of a mutual benefit association is of advantage 
to both the employer and the employees—to the employee through 
the furnishing of direct financial assistance when it is most needed, 
and to the employer through the more efficient plant operation 
resulting from reduction of absences from work and relief from appeals 
for assistance fer disabled employees. In addition the better mor: ale 
arising from the mutuality of the enterprise has the effect of stim 
lating the feeling of plant unity and cooperation. 
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Restriction of Output by Unorganized Workers 


UCH has been said and written about trade-union restrictions 

on output, but the possibility that unorganized workers might 
deliberately arrange to keep their production down to what they 
consider a safe figure seems to have been largely ignored. A study 
of the subject has recently appeared, under the title ‘‘ Restriction of 
Output among Unorganized Workers,” giving the results of a personal 
investigation made by Stanley B. Mathewson, executive director of 
the Springfield, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. On the general prin- 
ciple that the only way to learn the true situation was to mingle with 
the workers as one of themselves, Mr. Mathewson secured employ- 
ment in shops and factories and made a study of what was actually 
happening there. 


The material on which this study is based was obtained from first-hand observa- 
tions and from interviews with approximately 350 workers and 65 executives. 
Two hundred and twenty-three instances in which restriction was evident were 
recorded in detail. They ranged over 105 establishments, in 47 localities, repre- 
senting 25 classified industries and 14 miscellaneous ones. 

While making his observations, the author worked as a laborer, machine opera- 
tor, bench assembler, conveyor assembler, and skilled mechanic; and he lived 
with working people in their home environment. He worked at various times on 
day, afternoon, and midnight shifts. He held 11 different jobs in two industrial 
centers. Records of this part of the investigation were first made in the form of 
personal letters to an associate. These letters detailed full experiences of each 
working day while they were still fresh, related conversations, and told of con- 
tacts which took place outside of working hours. A group of six workers who 
cooperated in the study made a series of similar special reports in the form of 
personal letters from other industrial centers. 


Upon the basis of the facts thus collected, the present volume has 
been prepared, consisting of two parts. The first part assembles 
instances of restriction grouped according to the cause assigned by 
the workers for their action, and the second, containing explanations 
of restrictions and comments on the practice, includes the opinions of 
managers, of an economist, and of the investigator. ‘This section 
contams rn ing by William M. Leiserson, professor of economics at 
Antioch College, by the president of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., and by the president of Antioch College. 


Warning as to Limitations of Study 


Wuite the investigation showed frequent instances of restricted 
output, Mr, Mathewson emphasizes the fact that no attempt was 
made to discover how generally restriction is practiced, and that its 
existence in some cases is entirely compatible with much cheerful 
overwork in others. 

Every executive has known workers who voluntarily put in long hours of un- 
baid overtime. Frequently, factory employees on piecework or bonus also labor 
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excessively either to increase their earnings or to meet a factory emerge: cy, 
Furthermore, linemen, repairmen, and others often perform heroic tasks to restore 
public service. A complete understanding of workers’ attitudes should include 
this other side of the picture, with full recognition of the fact that the efforts of 
wage earners may fluctuate above as well as below the level of a full day’s w: ork, 
However, in this investigation it was impossible to gather material for a compete 
picture. The investigator limited his study and his report to restriction of 
output. * * * 

This report is not intended to give the impression that all workers restrict 
output. Since the investigator and the group working with him were concentrat- 
ing on the problem, they found a good many instances—people usually find what 
they seek. They realize, of course, that restriction is not universal. On the 
other hand, the investigation leads them to believe that it is prevalent enough to 
constitute a major problem in American industry. 


Kinds and Causes of Restriction on Output 


To a large extent the first part of the volume is a case record, giving 
specific instances of restriction which the author or his fellow workers 
found in practice. (Simple neglect of duties or a mere disinclination 
to effort, 1t is explained, were not included ; only cases were considered 
in which an intent to restrict was clearly ev ident.) The restrictions 
might be brought about by the pressure of opinion in the working 
group, or might be in compliance with the strong hints or direct 
orders of the ‘boss,’ whether straw foreman, foreman or, in some 
cases, even superintendent. The methods were various in the ev- 
treme, ranging from a careful slowing down of effort to planned waste 
of time by inefficient methods of getting or removing work, dawdling 
over the job, meticulous elaboration of work, interfering with the 
smooth working of a machine, or even, in extreme cases, going over 
and over the same piece of work, so as not to turn in too large an 
amount of finished product. 

The cause is apt to be complex, two or more reasons usually 
operating in-a given case. The most fundamental of these seems to 
be a profound belief that whether time rates or piece rates prevail 
increased effort will not bring a corresponding increase in returns and 
may simply result in increased demands, with, in the case of piece 
rates, a cut in the rates. Closely connected with this is the belief 
that the increased demands may easily become too great for the slower 
or less effective workers, who may lose their jobs because they can 
not keep up with the new pace, so that as a matter of group solid: arity 
the faster worker holds himself back. A second powerful cause is th 
employee’s fear of working himself out of a job, or, in the case of 4 
foreman, the desire to hold his group together and prevent a threat- 
ened lay-off. Personal grievances against the management constitute 
a third cause, but this operates usually only in individual cases, not 
in the group as a whole. Numerous instances of restriction are give! 
and in some cases are accompanied with the worker’s statement of the 
circumstances which convinced him that it was not wise to put forth 
his best efforts. 


Restriction Under Time Rates 


Ir 1s generally understood that time rates do not offer any special 
inducement for large output, but on the face of it there seems 10 
special reason why they should lead to restriction. In themselves 
they do not, but the employer’s attitude may produce that result. 
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Just how wage earners come to believe that increased output under a system 
of time wages will g°. unrewarded can best be told in the words of working 
people themselves. Said a man whose occupation was inspecting roller bearings: 

‘Recently there has been a big rush and production has been pushed to the 
limit. They (the manageinent) asked for more production and more production. 
They would come around and ask for a hundred more a day, and every time I 


i met the new demand they would ask for more. I began to wonder where this 


would stop and an old hand finally informed me that it wouldn’t. They always 
ask for more, no matter what they are getting. Another thing I discovered was 


; that if I did get my production up to a certain point and then dropped below 


for any length of time, they would ask me to keep up to the highest point all 
the time. There were several old-timers who were getting away with less than 
[ did, just because they had never done more.” 

And a girl who was experienced in a wide range of employment explained: 


they can get out of you the more they come to expect. The only way to protect 
vourself is never to work at any thing like full capacity. I know that most 
restriction is due to the worker’s desire to save and protect herself and not to 
any other motive. “4 


“T have learned through sad experience that the more your superiors find 


Restrictions Under Piece Rates 


RicHTLY or wrongly, the workers are thoroughly convinced that 
under a piece-rate system output beyond a certain point will mean 
a cut in the rate. Different firms, they believe, have different but 
well-defined ideas as to what constitutes a proper day’s earnings 
and will not permit materially larger earnings. Therefore when a 
worker enters a new establishment, he considers it wise to find out 
what the standard is and to keep within it; should he neglect to do 
so, the other workers may call the matter to his attention. 

Most of the work in one of the largest tire-building plants in the country is 
on a piece-rate basis. In one department the pieceworkers pushed their earn- 
ings up to $12 a sy. Said an employee in this department: ‘‘The rate was 
immediately cut. ow we know that the maximum paid for this work is $7 
aday. It would be possible for us to do much more but we are careful not to.” 
In another department the older men have learned from experience and the new 
workers from the older men, that the highest wage the company will pay for 
their particular work is $9 a day. The rate is 10 cents for each piece. ‘‘ When 
we have built our 90 pieces, we literally quit. Every new man coming in is 
warned not to produce more.”’ 


Sometimes the results of this belief are curious. Instances were 
found of workers who had discovered new and better ways of doing 
a job, but who carefully hid these methods from those in charge of 
the work. They used them for their own benefit to get through their 
set task more quickly or easily, and concealed this result by un- 
necessary delays, believing that if the employer knew of the better 
method there would be an immediate cut in rates. Sometimes a 
worker or a group of workers would produce more than enough to 
earn the day’s rate, and conceal the surplus so that they might fall 
back on it if some accident to the machines, poor material, or some 
other cause beyond their control, slowed production so that they would 
not make a full day’s wage. This was called making a “bank,” 
and seemed to be a fairly common practice, but it had its dangers. 
A man detected in holding back finished work was apt to be discharged. 
Sometimes, with surplus work on hand, a mistake might be made in 
the amount turned in, with disconcerting results for the workers: 

_ A gang of workers in a machine manufacturing plant got into trouble by fail- 
'ng to stay within the safety zone or limit. The custom in this department was 


. Keep the inspector informed just what to report, as completed, and to hold 
© excess back. One day the workers made an error in their figures. 
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The inspector declared: ‘‘I let what they told me go through. It was alow 
5 per cent more than they should have figured and the time-study man came rig} 
in and cut hell out of their rates.” 

In spite of this, the practice of holding out work continued in this plant fo; 
a number of years, according to the director of a service department. 

Since a piece rate is often set on the basis of a time study of 
given operation, the workers have developed a number of protective 
devices for slowing down while the study is being made, in order (hat 
the rate set may not be lower than they consider just. When a 
time study is to be made, the knowledge seems to spread rapidly 
through an establishment, and the author gives several instances of 
the ways in which workers hold down output during the period when 
a test is either being made, or impending, so as to discourage any 
lowering of the rate. 

The fear of being laid off, as a cause for restricting output, was 
found to be especially potent in the building and construction indus. 
tries, where workers are engaged for a particular piece of work and 
know that as soon as that is finished they will be adrift again. 
“Desperation is the only word to describe the sentiment and the 
work methods of many construction employees when the jo} is 
nearing completion.”’ It appears more or less strongly in all seasonal 
industries; the workers know they can not prevent the end of the 
season, but they try to put off the evil day by stringing out their 
work in every possible manner. 


Opinions and Explanations of Managers 


INTERVIEWS were held with some 65 executives, employing over 
half a million workers, in order to discuss with them cases of restric- 
tion in their own as well as in other organizations. The author 
divides these executives into three groups. ‘The first, comprising 
about 20 per cent of the total, thought restriction was either no 
problem at all, or a minor, negligible one. The second, amounting 
to about 65 per cent, stated that restriction had formerly been prac- 
ticed in their establishments but, owing to certain changes, had been 
reduced to a minimum or completely eliminated, while the third group 
admitted or suspected its existence at times, and attached varying 
degrees of importance to it. The first group generally based their 
belief on the character of their employees, or on their familiarity 
with the work, which would enable them to detect any slacking, 
or on some similar condition. The second group believed they had 
stopped restriction by some change of methods, and on inquiry 1 
was found that this change usually consisted in the installation 0! 
some new system of wage payment—most frequently, the group- 
bonus plan. 


This plan has spread rapidly of late, and it is interesting to know that «ll the 
executives interviewed who use this scheme believe it has eliminated restrictio!, 
or has made such as still exists virtually innocuous. This is surprising, for 1c! 
of the case material presented in Part I was collected from plants of thes: sale 
executives. 


The executives who were convinced that such methods of wagé 
payment had eliminated restriction stated also that it was no' the 
practice in their plants to cut rates. Investigation among their 
workers convinced Mr. Mathewson that the latter believed exact!’ 
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contrary’ in regard to both points. On the whole, he felt that 
the testimony of these executives was not well founded. 


-- — 


rhe belief held by executives, namely, that various incentive-wage-payment 
plans tend to lessen restriction was one of the most puzzling things in the whole 
investigation. Perhaps, however, many of the managers ignore restriction for a 
reason similar to that given by a vice president and general manager of the largest 
plant of its kind in the world. He stated that in his own case his lack of knowl- 
edge of any restriction in his organization was not the result of any investigation 
of facts or of how any one system of wage payment affected regulation, but of 
his isolation from the workers. 


[In some cases, however, executives admitted and justified the prac- 
tice of cutting rates so as to keep earnings down. 


In attempting to find out why the practice of rate cutting is so common in 
industry, an experienced executive was asked what objection there would be to 
drill-press operators, for example, earning all they could on certain jobs. 

He said, ‘‘That would never do. If drill-press operators could double their 
earnings on piece rates, for instance, this would cause them to earn as much as 
toolmakers. Operating a drill press can ordinarily be learned in a short time, 
while it takes toolmakers years to learn their trades. The immediate effect of 
permitting the less skilled workers to earn as much as the toolmakers would be 
to take away the financial incentive for workers to learn skilled trades.” 


In the third group of executives, two rather unusual attitudes were 
found. One manufacturer never laid off workers when work became 
slack, but knew that in spite of this, restriction prevailed when work 
grew scarce. This he considered natural, and pointed out that the 
whole office shared in the practice. 

As he put it, “‘I let up on the superintendent, he lets up on the foremen, and 
the foremen let up on the men. Everybody looks the other way when there are 
few orders on hand.” 

This executive attributed such restriction to the fact that he and his associates 
had a human interest in the workers and their families, and that the higher 
unit cost in slack times was a legitimate price to pay for fluctuations in their 


business. Although he did not so name it, the practice he described seems to be 
an informal type of unemployment insurance. 


The other unusual attitude was that of an executive who admitted 
that restriction prevailed, but considered it of no importance. He 
thus summarized his view: 


“Well, what about restriction—if the men get out the prescribed production 
schedules? Ifa concern plans to get out 25,000 units a month, purchases material 
for that number and the schedule is met, the men couldn’t produce any more if 
they wanted to. They wouldn’t have any material to work on.” 


The Investigator’s Inferences 


As A result of the study the investigator was convinced that restric- 
tion is a widespread institution, deeply intrenched in the habits of 
American workers, that scientific management has failed to develop 
between employer and employee a spirit of confidence leading to 
willing cooperation, that underwork and restriction are greater 
problems than overspeeding and overwork, that managers have been 
so content with the over-all results of man-hour output that only 
superficial attention has been given to the workers’ contribution or 
lack of contribution to the increased yield, and that the practices of 
most manufacturing managements have not as yet brought the 
worker to feel that he can freely give his best efforts without incurring 
penalties rather than rewards. 
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Our experiences emphasize the absence of confidence between parties to the 
labor contract. We saw men hiding finished product under their workbenclies, 
afraid to turn it in; foremen working at cross purposes with time-study men and 
showing workers how to make time studies inaccurate; workmen killing time }y 
the hour because the day’s ‘“‘limit’”’ had been reached; men afraid to let the 
management learn of improved methods which they had discovered for them. 
selves; older workers teaching youngsters to keep secret from the managenniey{ 
the amount they could comfortably produce in a day; management trying first 
one ‘‘ wage incentive”’ plan, then another, in an effort to induce men to do what 
we believe they really wanted to do in the first place. This entire investigatioy 
indicated that most working people hate the whole messy business of restriction 
and especially the complicated system of cunning devices they employ to cover 
it up. 


The report brings no direct answer to the question: ‘What is to be 
done about it?” but suggests that the present situation between 
employer and employee resembles that which existed between seller 
and buyer when the maxim “caveat emptor” prevailed, and buying 
was accomplished by a process of haggling in which each party tried 
to get the better of the other. A different method has been found 
far more satisfactory in salesmanship; might it apply equally well to 
the wage relation? 


When progressive merchants first took up such “‘crazy”’ ideas as one price, 
and ‘‘the customer is always right,’ it is safe to say that that generation of cus- 
tomers was no more right in individual ways than the worker is now right in his. 
The customer came to be right because the merchant lived up to his part of the 
new policy. May not the wage worker come to be right, also, when the employer 
goes as far on his side as the one-price merchant went to establish a new relation- 
ship with his customers? The merchant quickly found the new order to be 
‘‘good business,’ and the experiences of those manufacturers who have sincerely 
tried to apply this idea in their labor relations forecast the same probable results 
in this field. Industrial good will may be won by employers who sell jobs to 
workers when they adopt the policies that have won good will for up-to-date 
merchants in selling goods to customers. 


A minor suggestion relates to the method of setting standards of 
output. It might be possible that the observation and timing should 
be separated from the actual productive processes until they have 
been analyzed and tested under laboratory conditions with the 
cooperation of the workers. 


Would not this enable managers to contract with production workers for 4 
known standard of output at a predetermined price? Would it not go a great 
way toward convincing them that, like chemical analyses, the standards have 
been set only after carefully controlled experimentation, and that the workers 
could thereafter put forth every effort without fear of penalty? 


Economics of Restriction of Output 


Reviewine the data assembled, Professor Leiserson points out 
that the immediate stimuli to restricted output are of three general 
kinds: 


i. Rate cuts, retiming of jobs and ‘‘wage-incentive”’ plans which require the 
worker to deliver additional work at lower rates of pay. 

2. Lay-offs, part-time work, and protracted periods of unemployment which 
show that the market can not absorb all the labor the wage earners can giv: 

3. Unintelligent management that depends for results either upon driving, 
economic power and other dictatorial methods, or upon appeals to the business 
interests of the employees without understanding that these are not neces:arily 
promoted by turning out more work at lower rates of pay. 
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Are the employees wholly wrong, he asks, in responding as they do 
to these stimuli? Is not restriction of output on their part the nor- 
mal result of the scheme of things which fixes the price of labor in 
accordance with its relative scarcity? Perhaps, he suggests, to urge 
workers to turn out unlimited production is to expect them to dis- 
regard the profitableness of their efforts. 


Investors might as well be asked to furnish capital to industries regardless of 
the return, and manufacturers to keep their plants working full time regardless 
of the capacity of their markets to absorb the products at profitable prices. 


The argument against limitation of labor output, he points out, is, 
basically, that restricted output increases the labor cost of commodi- 
ties, and therefore the price to the consumer, that this reduces the 
amount of consumer goods a community can enjoy, and is in itself 
anill. ‘‘ Potentially at least, increased production means lower prices 
and a larger measure of well-being for the nation as a whole.” This 
view, however, he holds, loses sight of the fact that the producer, as 
well as the consumer, is a part of the community and has interests 
which must be protected if the community as a whole is to flourish. 

It has become increasingly evident, as in the plight of the farmers since the war, 
that when producers suffer from excessive production and low prices, the nation 
as a whole suffers; and public opinion as well as the law gradually developed a 
more sympathetic attitude toward collective action of producers to adjust pro- 
duction to market demands. * * #* 

In law and theory, as well as in fact, it has become plain that the interests of 
producers as well as of consumers, of sellers as well as of buyers, need to be 
conserved. if this end is to be accomplished, neither unlimited production 
resulting in unduly low prices nor combinations to raise prices unduly can be 
permitted. A moderate policy of limitation of output is to be followed, which 


avoids both excessively high and excessively low production, in order that prices 
fair to all may be maintained and violent fluctuations avoided. 


This principle of moderate regulation, Mr. Leiserson points out, is 
generally admitted as desirable in industry. In proof of this he 
quotes from advice and warnings issued to their members by pro- 
ducers’ and trade associations of various kinds, and from the “reit- 
erated advice of the United States Department of Agriculture to 
farmers to reduce their acreage and crops.” It can not be questioned, 
he thinks, that the advice holds equally good in regard to the output 
of labor; the unfortunate feature of the situation is, that since the 
principle in its application to labor is not generally conceded, the 
restrictions are apt to be applied more or less secretly and unintel- 
ligently. 

If, however, restricted production to control and stabilize income is as neces- 
sary for labor as it is for business, does not an intelligent handling of labor restric- 


tion require a similar frank recognition of the need and a frank declaration of 
policy and methods open to public scrutiny and criticism? 


Such an attitude would call for the setting of reasonable standards 
of production by open conference between workers and employers in 
which the interests of both, and of the public, would be given fair 
consideration. ‘Give and take is needed, and open criticism and 


defense and subjection to public opinion and control in the interest — 
of the community.” 
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What Employers Can Do About It 


Mr. Dennison, himself the head of a well-known manufacturing 
company, also feels that the worker who practices restriction of «\t- 
put has abundant company in that line of action. 

If workers restrict output for fear of a drop in price, worldly wise mangers 
limit production under similar circumstances. The merchant properly “}:0jq; 
out”’ on his normal activity of buying when he fears a fall in price, as the bene! 


worker holds out on his. They can find highly conservative sanctions wider 
classical economics. 


Nevertheless, he considers the situation serious, not so much |p- 
cause of the actual limitation of output, although circumstances jay 
easily arise in which that will be of grave importance, as because of 
the indirect effects. It indicates an utter lack of the confidence and 
cooperation between employer and employee which is needed to make 
industry what it should be. The practice usually involves cunning 
and indirection, and produces a position in which the able and rapid 
worker must either disregard the interests of his less effective fellows, 
or else suffer a constant frustration of his own decent tendency to do 
a reasonable amount of worthwhile work. How can employers 
improve matters? 

First, we can set to work to clear away the undergrowth of secondary catises 
most of which are worth clearing out on their own account. Grouches and 
grievances can be reduced by a variety of methods known and already tested 
by personnel management experience. Stabilization of employment can be take: 
up as a specific and worthwhile problem, undertaking to reduce the amount of 
fluctuation in overtime and undertime, and in hiring on and laying off. Sugges- 
tions for improved methods can be invited and adequately rewarded. |\! 
retiming can be promptly instituted where rates seem low. Efforts to deve 
new methods need not be devoted exclusively or too eagerly to high-rate j0\s: 
certainly steps toward rate reduction should be very cautiously taken where ov! 
one or a few workers in a group have earned high premiums. ‘The long-conti' 
hidden losses which follow a cut in rates can be weighed against the gains to | 
expected from the cut, and even against the assumed losses of morale arising 
where the unskilled man earns more than the skilled. It can be recognized that 
the most earnest verbal guaranty against cutting loses all effect as soon as 4 
single case can be interpreted as a breach. 


But it is even more important, he thinks, to close up the gap be- 
tween the foreman and the standard setters. The foreman must be 
carefully chosen and trained to understand the purpose under|ying 
the job analyses and the establishment of performance standards; 
he is essential to their successful carrying out, and his part must be 
recognized and developed. The right selection of the members 0! 
the time-study department is equally important, and selling the ides 
of the value and real meaning of this department to the workers 's 
essential. As to the for mace , value of piece rates, bonus payments, 
and wage incentives of various kinds, Mr. Dennison has some doit))ts. 
Tasks and workers differ widely, and the rates which fit one s)(us- 
tion well may not answer for another. If incentive rates are sed, 
it should be under careful control. 

Clearly enough, if rates are to be set, their basic excuse must be that th 
forth from each individual his own particular maximum, and that this ma» 
varies as among different individuals. Toseta rate and then to set at work « 
of influences which leads almost every man to produce the same output is to «: 

a conflict which will some day be serious. We must do one thing or the : 


we can’t have our cake and eat it. After we set incentive rates we mus! 
free our minds and our subconsciousness from any figure like 150, or 192, : 
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other at which we begin to believe “something must be wrong with the rate.” 
The penalties of free running may be great, but the penalties of rate limitation 
are surely greater. é We 

Regulation Versus Restriction 


SumMMING up the results of the study, President Morgan calls 
attention to the fact that regulation of output is recognized as neces- 
sary to organized society. ‘“‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
refuses permission to build a new railroad where there are already 
enough. The steel industry does not produce steel rails when there 
is no demand.” Regulated output is needed for labor in order that 
it may have security of employment, with a minimum of lay-offs or 
reductions of incomes, but this regulation should be secured by intel- 
livent cooperation between management and labor. The lack of 
this cooperation is responsible for many of the undesirable features of 
restriction, and gives an opportunity for the operation of socially 
undesirable motives. 

He stresses, however, the fact that the efforts of management to 
prevent restriction have not been sufficiently constructive. It is 
natural for every normal person to wish to have—and to know that 
he has—work of significance and value, and this is too often denied 
him by the conditions of modern industry. 


Every sane worker demands that his labor shall have significance. Let a man 
see important work growing under his hand, let him feel that his own part is 
necessary and important, and you have astrong hold upon his loyalty and interest. 
Subdivide his work so that the thrill of accomplishment is denied, hide the ends 
to be achieved so that he can not see that his work plays a necessary part in the 
whole, deny him the dramatic and emotional climaxes which every man craves, 
and limitation of production becomes a natural expression of the sound instinct to 
eliminate useless effort. * * * Capable and responsible workmen like to feel 
that they are players in the game, not merely pawns. 
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Growth of Strip Coal Mining and Its Effect on Labor 


HE growth of strip mining in the bituminous coal industry is 

discussed and attention called to the chief factors that have con- 
tributed to this growth, in a paper recently published by the United 
States Bureau of Mines.' The total production of bituminous coal 
from strip mines was 19,788,577 short tons in 1928, or 17 times the 
tonnage (1,280,946) mined by stripping in 1914 and 7 times that mined 
in 1915 (2,831,619 tons). The coal mined by stripping represented 
0.6 per cent of the total bituminous product of the United States in 
1915 and 4 per cent in 1928. In this same period the increase in the 
per cent of total product mined by stripping in certain States was very 
marked as may be seen in the following table, which shows percentages 
of total product mined by stripping in 1915 and 1928 for the States 
Where strip mining is important, and for the country as a whole. 





' United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Economic paper 11: The economics 
of strip coal mining, by O. E. Kiessling, F. G. Tryon, and L. Mann. 
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CHANGE IN PER CENT OF TOTAL BITUMINOUS OUTPUT MINED BY STRIPPING Fop 
PRINCIPAL STATES PRODUCING FROM STRIP MINES AND FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, 1915 AND 1928 
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10.6 per cent. 2 Less than 1 per cent. 


In the paper under review it is brought out that the expansion in strip 
mining is due to the economic pressure of shifting prices and wage 
rates, as well as to technical improvements in mining methods, 
During the World War, owing to the scarcity of coal, great impetus 
was given to this branch of the industry. At that time strip mines in 
certain localities even received somewhat higher prices for their 
product than did deep mines, partly because, as new strip mines opened 
the coal was offered on the open market, operators not having agreed 
to supply given quantities to customers under contract. Throughout 
the postwar boom period the strip-mined product continued to be sold 
advantageously, and during the depression which began in 1921 and 
periodically ever since 1923 has gripped the coal industry, strip-mine 
owners have succeeded in so reducing their costs of production and 
improving the quality of their coal as to make it possible to place their 
product in competition with deep-mined coal at a somewhat lower 
price. 

Elements of Cost Saving 


STRIP MINING has certain inherent advantages over deep mining as 
regards cost saving. For example, the cost of mine timbering is elim- 
inated, ventilation is unnecessary, and larger mine cars and |loco- 
motives may be used in strip mines than in underground workings. 
Influential also in reducing costs is the fact that only a comparatively 
short time elapses between opening a strip mine and securing maximum 
daily production. Once a strip mine is exhausted the operator may 
salvage a large part of his investment by moving his steam shovel and 


other machinery. 
Labor Aspects of Strip Mining 


OF EVEN greater eomerenee in reducing costs is the saving of |abor 


in strip mines. In 1928 the average output per man per day employed 
in power-equipped strip pits was 13 tons. The average in deep mines 
was 4.6 tons in that year. Stated in another way, only 0.65 man- 
hour was required to produce a ton of coal in strip mines as aguinst 
1.75 man-hours in deep mines. 

The following statement, from the report, shows the average number 
of tons per man per day produced from bituminous strip mines in the 
United States, by years, from 1914 to 1928. 
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[t will be noted that the rate of increase in output per man per day 
has been greatly accelerated since 1920. This is stated to be due in 
part to the inclusion of the large stripping operation in the Rosebud 
field of Montana, where an average of 48 tons of coal per man per day 
is mined. 

Operators of power shovels in strip mines are highly skilled workers 
and hence highly paid, but a good many unskilled workers are also 
employed and it is reported that these men are sometimes paid less 
than underground workers. It is also pointed out that the great 
expansion in stripping since 1921 has come in the Mississippi Valley, 
a largely unionized territory, where wages in deep mines have been 
high and where, because of the high union scale, the operators have 
increasingly resorted to mechanical means of mining. 

[tisshown that the strip mines have been relatively freer from strikes 
than the deep mines, partly because in some otherwise union fields 
the strip mines were on an open-shop basis and partly because in 
other fields the owners frequently continued to operate on temporary 
agreements, pending a settlement of the strike in the deep mines. 


Improvements in Operating Efficiency 


THE GROWTH in mine efficiency, while important in deep mines, has 
been specially marked in strip mines. The rapid advancement of 
technique in strip mining is attributed in some measure to the fact 
that ‘the strip operator has been less restrained by the hand of tradi- 
tion, which rests heavily on underground mining, and has been free to 
mechanize as the opportunity arose.” 

Important among the mechanical inventions that have made for 
greater efficiency in strip mining is the power loading machine. The 
mechanized loader is now almost universally used and usually corsists 
of a revolving shovel that follows directly behind the stripping shovel. 
Larger and more powerful shovels are now in more general use than 
was true some years back. In 1915 the average tonnage of coal 
handled per power shovel of all types was 164 tons, while in 1928 it 
was 276 tons. Eliminating the shovels used in small pits and basing 
the average upon the results obtained in the 15 largest operations, the 
average tonnage of coal per shovel rose from 230 tons in 1915 to 416 
in 1928. As the shovels increased in size, they were also made more 
flexible in operation. In the newer pits preference for electricall 
driven power shovels in place of steam shovels has also davehowel, 
and more than one-third of the output is now stripped by electric 
equipment. / 

Flexibility of operation has been furthered by the adoption of 


; crawler, or caterpillar, traction for all forms of shovels and drag lines. 


y the use of caterpillar mountings it has become possible to move 
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shovels into new locations in a shorter time than was formerly possible 
and in this way time lost in moving machinery is kept at a Minin in, 

Successful introduction of large-type drag lines has been only 
slightly less spectacular than that of large shovels. The drag lin. 
precedes the power shovel, removing the overburden or stackine the 
waste so as to make way for the shovel, which then cuts the cog| 
The work performed by the drag line is described as follows: 

By removing over a broad area roughly the upper third either of the over} iirdey 
or the spoil bank, the drag line greatly increases the stacking range and hence the 
efficiency of the stripping shovel; it thus permits operation under conditions t}\, 
would otherwise be exceedingly difficult and costly. The large-type drag |i. 
can be readily converted into a shovel whenever the engineering requireme ts of 
the particular operation make such a conversion desirable. 


t 
t 


The choice of haulage equipment, tracks, and location of tipple so 
as to minimize the haul of the mined product have all been the sulhje« 
of special study, with resultant improvement. In the haulage sys. 
tems, as in other branches of the work connected with strip mines, an 
effort has been made to use a minimum of manual labor. At present, 
moving track, an operation that must be performed frequently, is 
done in most pits by means of caterpillar tractors that either shove or 
pull the track to the place where needed. 

Mention should be made of the fact that the use of liquid oxygen 
explosives for blasting the overburden has served to increase efficiency. 
Where coal, as well as the overburden, is blasted it has been fownd 
effective to channel the coal seam, before shooting the coal, by means 
of a device similar to a coal undercutting machine. In this way the 
explosive becomes more effective and a relatively larger proportion of 
lump coal is obtained than is possible without resort to channeling. 

Mechanical improvements have made it possible to operate at strip 
mines without frequent stoppages because of weather conditions. 
This has been brought about by careful planning for handling drain- 
age. The fact that shovels may be used two or even three shits a 
day, if the market warrants, is another advantage. In strip mines 
this may be done without seriously upsetting the life of the mining 
community, because a large body of workers is not needed to kee) the 
mine in operation. 


Other Improvements 


STRIP-MINE operators have not only introduced numerous tec |inical 
improvements that make it possible to produce coal at lower cost than 
has been possible in deep mines, but have also improved the quality 
of their product. Adequate preparation plants have been insta ed i 
order that the coal might be properly Ereneere Advances have also 

t 


been made in cleaning the surface of the coal seam before loadine. 

Improvement in the inherent quality of the coal stripped has come 
about because, as the coal near the surface has become exhauste« , coal 
under deeper cover, and therefore of better quality, has been stripped. 
It is stated that “there may be no great difference between coal 
stripped from under 35 feet of cover hundreds of yards from the out- 
crop and coal mined from a 75-foot shaft.”’ 
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Prospects of Strip Mining 


‘un stripping industry has been characterized by growing mechani- 
cal efficiency and better preparation. Bituminous coals of all ranks 
are now produced from strip mines, and the quality of the product has 
improved as the depth of cover increased. While no forecast is made, 
in the paper under review, as to the growth that may be expected in 
this branch of the industry, it is stated that no immediate limit to the 
expansion of stripping is seen. The future of stripping is said to 
depend more on the economic competition of other coals than on 
physical obstacles to stripping. 
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Federal Council on Personnel Administration 


HE creation of a Council on Personnel Administration was 
announced by President Hoover on April 27, 1931.! This newly 
appointed body is composed of the members of the Cabinet and the 
heads of independent agencies. The president of the Civil Service 
Commission is the chairman of the council and its director is the 
director of research in personnel administration and president of the 
Personnel Research Federation. 
The objective of the organization is to induce an even higher class 
of men and women to take up Government work, to assure them 
improved facilities for development and advancement, and to elimi- 


nate the very great labor turnover resulting from the lack of career 


opportunities and from the failure to coordinate the various services 
in handling personnel problems. 

The initial move in this extensive program, as developed by the 
director, will be to ascertain the existing personnel practices of the 
United States Government, ‘‘to serve as a basis for improvements in 
selection, flexibility of registers, announcements, transfers, promo- 
tions, training, and coordination of personnel activities and adminis- 
tration, and to indicate the extent to which the Government service 
does offer or can be made to offer, partial or permanent careers.” 

Expert personnel men in the Government service are to be appointed 
on committees to aid in the working out of plans and conducting 
projects indorsed by the council. With a view to insuring the cooper-. 
ation of industry, organized labor, and educational institutions, several 
advisory committees have been set up. Cordial approval of this 
program has been expressed by Federal employees and officials, by 


} educational institutions preparing technicians for Government service, 


and by business leaders. The findings of this investigation, the Per- 
sonnel Service Bulletin of May 31 states, will benefit personnel practice 
not only in the Federal Government departments but also in industry 
and education. 
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Annual Meeting of Governmental Officials in Industry 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of the Association of Govern- 
mental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada 
convened in Boston, Mass., May 18 to 22, 1931. 


nanitenied 





* Personnel Research Federation. Personnel Service Bulletin, New York, May, 1931. 
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The convention was opened by Pres. W. A. Rooksbery, commis. 
sioner of the Bureau ef Labor and Statistics, Arkansas. 

Charles E. Baldwin, assistant commissioner United States Bureg) 
of Labor Statistics, reported the status of safety codes in the various 
States. A report on American Standards Association projects was 
made by Cyril Ainsworth, assistant secretary American Standards 
Association, of New York. 

The session of Tuesday was devoted to child labor and was presided 
over by Miss Maud Swett, field director of the woman and child |aho; 
department, Wisconsin. Anne 8. Davis, director of the vocational 
guidance bureau, Chicago Board of Education, cited some of the 
phases of the recent White House conference on child welfare. 

The subject: ‘‘What do accident records indicate is happening to 
minors under 18 employed at hazardous occupations,” was disciissed 
by James E. Reagin, chief inspector, Industrial Board of Indiana, 
Reports were also made by representatives regarding the extent to 
which the recommendations of the White House conference haye 
been carried out, and also what is happening to employed children 
under 18, and the measures taken to protect them by the various 
States. 

The Wednesday sessions were devoted to the subject of Employ- 
ment, with Dr. E. B. Patton, of New York, and H. C. Hudson, general 
superintendent, Ontario offices, Employment Service of Canada. 
The following subjects were considered by the convention: “ How to 
Stabilize Employment,” presented by Edwin S. Smith, of Wm. Filene 
Sons Co., Boston; ‘‘Unemployment Remedies,” by Dr. William T. 
Foster, of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research; ‘ Employ- 
ment Statistics,” by Mary Van Kleeck, director of industrial studies, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York; “ Relief of Unemployment in the 
United States and Europe,” by Mary B. Gilson, of the Industrial 
Relations Counselors (Inc.), New York; and the ‘‘ Work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Unemployment,” by Fred C. Croxton, Ohio, 
member of that committee. 

Industrial safety was considered at the Thursday morning session, 
in charge of E. Leroy Sweetser, of Massachusetts. ‘“‘ Industrial Safety 
by an Employer of Labor,” prepared by John F. Tinsley, vice pres- 
dent and general manager of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., was read by Harold L. Nickerson, assistant to the 
superintendent of the same company. Mr. James L. Gernon, director 
bureau of inspection, Department of Labor, New York, discussed the 
subject ‘““‘What I Would do, Based on my Experience, to \ake 
Work Places Safe were I Employer or Owner.” 

Mr. Lewis E. MacBrayne, general manager Massachusetts Safety 
Council, explained how the Massachusetts Safety Council assists the 
department of labor and industries of the State. ‘The Organization 
and Operation of a State Factory Inspection Service” was the subjec! 
of the paper delivered by Alfred Briggs of the American Associatio! 
for Labor Legislation. The afternoon session considered the gener! 


subject of industrial diseases. The chairman of this meeting ws 
John Roach, deputy commissioner of labor, New Jersey. Mr. [oxeh 
also led in the discussion of the Eanes delivered by the following 


speakers: Dr. W. Irving Clark, of Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
‘Dust Hazards and the Prevention of Injury from the Same”; Dr. 
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Jos. C. Aub, associate professor of medicine of Harvard University, 

“Lead Poisons”; and Dr. Leonard Greenberg, associate sanitary 

engineer, United States Public Health Service, “‘ DangerousChemicals.”’ 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: 


President, E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, Massachusetts. | 

First vice-president, Dr. Eugene B. Patton, director Bureau of Statistics and 
Information, Department of Labor, New York. 

Second vice president, T. E. Whitaker, commissioner Industrial Commission, 
Georgia. 

Third vice president, A. W. Crawford, deputy minister of Department of Labor, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Fourth vice president, Edward F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, Kentucky. 

Fifth vice president, Mrs. Isabelle M. Summers, director Bureau of Women and 
Children, New Jersey. 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Louise E. Schutz, superintendent Division of Women 
and Children, Minnesota. 


It was voted to hold the 1932 meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Public Employment Offices 


Resolved, That the association places itself on record as favoring Federal 
cooperative supervision and financial aid in the development of State employ- 
ment offices rather than an independent system of Federal employment offices. 


Cooperation on Child-labor Standards 


Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the 
United States and Canada hereby approves cooperation with the committee on 
the regulation of the employment of minors in hazardous trades, organized by the 
Children’s Bureau on the recommendation of the White House conference to 
collect and analyze information which may be used as a basis for the formulation 
of scientifically determined standards for the protection of children and young 
persons from occupational hazards, which standards may serve as a guide to the 
various States in the revision of their legislation in this field. 

That this association hereby goes on record as favoring such cooperation and 
authorizes the executive board of the organization to appoint representatives to 
serve on that committee. 

That this association also urges the labor officials constituting its membership 
to aid the committee by furnishing information and in any other way possible. 


Collection of Employment Statistics 


Whereas comprehensive and reliable information with reference to the trends 
of employment and the earnings of wage earners is essential in order that any 
measures adopted for the relief of the unemployed, or any plan for the issuance 
of unemployment insurance, or the setting up of unemployment reserve funds 
may be based on a full knowledge of conditions and sound judgment, be it 

: Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the 
United States and Canada urge all State bureaus of labor and like agencies which 
are not already engaged in the collection of pay-roll data from representative 
manufacturing establishments to undertake such collection periodically and 
systematically, following the so-called ‘‘standard plan” adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and by a number of leading industrial States. 

That the scope of such collection of pay-roll data be extended to include the 
building industry, wholesale and retail trade, public utilities, agriculture, office 
employment, employment in hotels and restaurants, and all other important 
fields of employment. 

That wherever possible or expedient the results be presented, classified by sex 
and earnings of employees. 

That efforts be made also to secure and publish periodically data with reference 
to employment by governmental agencies, State, county, and municipal, and 
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employment on public works, whether constructed directly by governmenta| 
agencies or under contract, in order to determine the extent to which such public 
works contribute to an increase in the amount of available employment. 


Child-Labor Recommendations 


Resolved, That the association urge the labor officials of all the States to stim. 
late interest in the child-labor recommendations of the White House conference 
and to assist in securing the adoption of those standards in their respective States. 


Protection of Minors in Vocational Training Courses 


Resolved, That the association invite the cooperation of the superintendent's 
department of the National Educational Association and of the State officials 
responsible for supervision of vocational and trade-training courses in order ty 
insure adequate protection from industrial accidents for minors in such training 
courses. 

——~—o-o- oo 


Field of Work of Brazilian Department of Labor ' 


LB February 20, 1931, issue of the Brazilian newspaper O Jornal 
contained an interview with Bandeira de Mello, director of the 
Department of Labor of Brazil, in which he described the principal 
objects of the new department. 

He pointed out that all labor regulation should be based on carefu! 
study and that the Department of Labor would make inquiries into 
conditions in the various branches of industry and agriculture. 
Among the problems which call for speedy solution were mentioned 
hours of work, overtime, minimum wages, workmen’s compensation, 
social welfare in all its aspects, trade-union reorganization, concilia- 
tion and arbitration boards, industrial tribunals, and the protection 
of women and children. The problems of public health, industrial 
safety, and social economics will be carefully studied and a factory 
inspection service and a system of labor protection will be instituted, 
the director said. The execution of such a program is rendered 
difficult by the industrial depression, but attention was called to the 
fact that the situation of the workers is no less difficult than that of 
the employers. The director concluded by saying that measures 
would be found to achieve these reforms without losing sight of the 
employers’ interests. 

—— oe 


Studies of Absenteeism in British Coal Mines 


WO studies of absenteeism, one in angen and the other in 


Scottish coal mines, show the relationship of wages, sickness, 
atmospheric conditions, and other factors to the rate of absenteeism 
among both underground and surface workers.’ 

In the first study the data relate to the years 1927 and 1925 and 
cover the absenteeism among more than 10,000 underground and 2,70) 
surface workers. The information on some points was compara)le 
with a similar study made among nearly 23,000 men in 1924- 1°20. 
In the period covered by the more recent study the men were o/te! 
on short time and on a lower wage scale and were working underground 
8 hours instead of 7% hours. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 30, 1931. : 
Pes — Britain. Industria: Health Research Board. Two Studies of Absenteeism in Coa! \! ine 
ondon, 1931. 
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The study showed that absenteeism was greatly influenced by eco- 
nomie conditions, for with a reduction of 32 per cent in the possible 
earnings of workers at the coal face the time lost from voluntary 
absenteeism was reduced one-half, while that lost by sickness was 
reduced one-fourth, but absenteeism on account of accidents was 
slightly increased. Among the other underground men the absentee- 
ism from voluntary causes, sickness, and accidents fell 38, 20, and 17 
per cent, respectively, when their possible earnings were reduced 24 
yer cent. 

: In both the present study and the earlier one there was shown to be 
a considerable increase of absenteeism on account of sickness when 
there was a rise in temperature in the workings, and also a marked 
increasein accident frequency. In both sets of figures the accident in- 
crease related chiefly to minor accidents, those causing less than 10 days’ 
disablement being three times as numerous at an underground tempera- 
ture of 81° as at one of 63°, but major accidents causing 60 days’ 
or more disability were less frequent among workers at the face at high 
temperatures than at low temperatures. The increase in the number 
of minor accidents with high temperatures when wages are low was 
accounted for in an earlier study by the tendency of the workers to 
remain away from work and draw compensation longer when earn- 
ings are low and irregular than would be the case if employment were 
plentiful and earnings high. If aman receives a minor injury, he does 
not receive compensation until the end of three days, and it appears 
from the data that, either consciously or unconsciously, he is influenced 
to go on compensation if his occupation is unpleasantly hot and causes 
extra fatigue, with the result that his accident is then reported and 
becomes a matter of record, while in the case of major accidents which 
would be reported anyway there would naturally be less change in the 
rates as a result of less favorable working conditions. 

The pressure of economic circumstances, the report states, acts in 
two diametrically opposed ways. Thus, both underground and sur- 
face workers who are working on short time and at a low rate of pay 
show a tendency to cut down the time lost by voluntary absenteeism 
and sickness absenteeism as much as possible and may to some extent 
refrain from going on accident compensation, with a resulting reduc- 
tion in the figures for accident frequency. This point is indicated by 
the data for other underground workers, but on the other hand the 
data show a tendency among these workers to remain an increasing 
number of days on compensation pay for each accident experienced. 

No great difference between the accident rates for men in the 
younger age groups was shown between the two studies, but an 18 
per cent increase in the frequency rate and a 41 per cent increase in 
the severity rate was shown in 1927-28 as compared with 1924-25 
lor workers 50 years of age and over. Increases of 9 and 30 per cent 
in the frequency and severity rates, respectively, were shown for the 
other underground workers 40 years of age and over. It is con- 
sidered that these increases may have been the result of the greater 
fatigue induced by the longer working-day during 1927-28. The 
increases related especially to men working at temperatures above . 
70°, and the accidents among the older men ara absences from 
work which were, on the average, 22 per cent greater than in 1924-25. 
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Voluntary absenteeism seemed to be influenced by the distance 
of the homes of the men from the colliery and by the distance the ie) 
had to walk underground to reach the working place. Voluntary 
absenteeism also varied more or less with the labor turnover, and the 
writers concluded, therefore, ‘‘that when the miner finds his condi. 
tions of life, both above ground and below ground, to suit him so wel| 
that he does not leave his job and try for work elsewhere, he lose; 
but little time from voluntary absenteeism, especially if he is on shor 
time as in 1927-28.” 

The effect of the provision of pithead baths upon absenteeism was f 
investigated, the data for *5,000 men employed at two collicriesf 
before and after the introduction of the baths being compared, while 
two bathless collieries employing 5,600 men were used as a control, 
Although the evidence was not very conclusive, the provision off 
bathing facilities did seem to be associated with a reduction in the time 
lost from sickness. 

In Scotland the study of the cause of the varying sickness rates in » 
group of seven collieries showed that in general the atmospheric conii- 
tions at the collieries with the high sickness rates were not so good as 
at those where the sickness rates were low, although in one districi 
other factors such as housing, proximity of the houses to the mine, 
and the wetness of working places were also important. Comparison 
of the accident rates in the Scottish and English collieries showed 
that the accident frequency was lower in the Scottish mines, but that 
the accident severity was exactly the same, 3.3 days being lost perf 
1,000 hours worked in both the English and the Scottish groups 0’ 
mines. : 
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International Typographical Union Mortality, 1930 


By Freperick L. HorrmMan, ConsuLtTiIna STATISTICIAN, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


N CONTINUATION of the annual reports on the mortality 

experience of the International Typographical Union, the follow- 
ing statistics for the year 1930 are presented." 

Table 1, following, gives the membership from 1912 to 1930, with 
the mortality from four selected causes per 100,000 exposed to risk. 


TaBLE 1—MORTALITY FROM FOUR SELECTED CAUSES PER 100,000 MEMBERS, 
1912 TO 1930 
























































Pulmonary - , . cia 
tubereuleste Cancer Diabetes Nephritis 
Year Member- 
ship — 
Deaths} Rate | Deaths| Kate | Deaths} Rate | Deaths| Rate 

1912 to 1918 1___ 421, 100 698 165.7 139 33.0 45 10.7 298 70.8 
1919 to 1923 1... __- 350, 900 514 146. 5 281 80. 1 77 21.9 240 68. 4 
ee 70, 372 87 | 123.6 66 | 93.8 12] 17.0 56| 79.6 
WOES acim a =. Ss 72, 704 87 119. 7 64 88. 0 15 20. 6 38 §2.3 
SUN siete s vase 74, 829 56 74.8 &3 110.9 14. 18.7 47 62.8 
1928 _ _- : 75, 738 74 97.7 79 104. 3 16 21.1 38 50. 2 
1929. _. herig tt 76, 015 YO 118. 4 44 123.7 12 15.8 46 60. 5 
Total, 1925 to 1929 1____ 369, 658 394 106. 6 386 104. 4 69 18.7 225 60.9 
1930 ~77,507| 79 | 101.9 90| 116.1 8| 3 44| 56.8 























| Aggregate membership and deaths. 


The table shows only slight changes in the death rates of this 
group. There was a reduction in the mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis from 90 deaths in 1929 to 79 deaths in 1930 and a 
slight decrease in deaths from cancer from 94 in 1929 to 90 in 1930. 
Deaths from pneumonia decreased from 109 to 92. Mortality from 
chronic nephritis remained practically the : same. 








! Data BS oe years were ital ate in Bulletin No. 427, and in Labor Review, issues of July, 1927 
April, 1928, March, 1929, and May, 1930. 
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The proportionate mortality for selected causes presents a some- 
what different picture. The following table shows the correspondine 
returns on a proportionate basis for four selected causes: 


TABLE 2.—PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM FOUR SELECTED CAUSES, 1912 10 


Pulmonary 


tubsreulass Cancer Diabetes Nephrit! 





Deaths 
from all Num- 


ea y - oe T _ r » 
causes Per Num Per Num Num 


ber ber cent ber ber 





1912 to 1918 !__. 3, 38 698 . 139 3 45 + 298 
1919 to 1923 1__ 3, 447 514 . 281 b 77 2. 3 240 
_ =a nes 87 9. 66 .! 12 . 56 
Shaka sarees 91e 87 9. ¢ 64 ‘ 15 6 38 
1927 _ _- raubateda sata 56 5. 6 83 8.: 14 js 47 
_ SAE eRe 3 74 , 79 16 . 38 
ee ; f .3 94 6 12 ‘ 46 








Total, 1925 to 1929! . 3¢ ny : j ; 225 























ees Be 129 ; 7.0) F 7 44 








1 Aggregate deaths. 


The table shows that deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis <e- 
clined from 8.3 per cent in 1929 to 7.0 per cent in 1930. The mor- 
tality from cancer declined from 8.6 per cent to 8.3 per cent. The 
mortality from nephritis declined from 4.2 per cent to 3.9 per cent. 

The proportionate mortality, however, is better emphasized with 
reference to divisional periods of life. The following table shows thie 
proportionate mortality in 1930 for the four selected causes: 


TABLE 3.—PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM SELECTED DISEASES, BY AG! 
GROUPS, 1930 


Pulmonary 
Deaths tuberculosis 


from re 
Age at death all 


Cancer Pneumonia | Nephrit 








causes | Num- Num- , Num- T Num- 
ber D e ber , ber | 


’ 








20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years - - 
30 to 34 years _ - 
35 to 39 years 


aR RER 


CooM-h 


45 to 49 years. .........-.-. ° 
50 to 54 years : 
ae eee I oe cence 
SPS Gn wees. ous.....-. 

65 to 69 years _ - 

70 to 74 years - - Ble re 

75 to 79 years. .......----- 

kb 4k. eee 
ap ee Ge Peete... ..<..--c.-.s. 
90 years and over 

Not reported 
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Total. 



































Table 4 gives the deaths from all causes by divisional periods 0! 
life, for the calculation of specific death rates if required. 
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Py TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES, BY AGE GROUPS, 1925 TO 1930 

Age at death 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Z 15 to 19 ye@r8..-----------------------. ; > ees -- _ SALE, Eee! Eee 
4 2) to 24 yearS-------------------------- - ----- - 8 13 14 5 7 8 
25 to 29 YearS..-------------------------------------- 24 22 21 23 27 24 
30 to 86 Fe shes ce leeenn ence cen leew enessewnsons : 32 29 34 $4 33 32 
OR be ae eer rear 46 4] 55 36 59 60 
40 to 44 years----.---------- Spitvie ta atins ea deen ee ote 50 57 47 58 57 5] 
45 0 GO ea stdin sew acte gee ws eseces ene cn wondesnceat 74 77 64 78 72 91 
50 to 54 years------ we awe wens oon enn nen n-ne none neeee 92 106 123 83 101 100 
55 to 59 years_--------------------------------- a 136 124 128 130 157 166 
Ps 60 to 64 years....-------------------------- aware’ 117 145 150 137 158 175 
"g 65 to CD PORE Rcais citeawns wn oe os oe ; 110 107 131 128 146 158 
70 to 74 years..------ ~----------- ~2+-=--- — 90 88 114 100 138 114 
be 76 tO Fastest ons oso csp ccna cnses 58 61 61 56 72 86 
ng 80 to GE eles bo en sc ons eceswusnnen 27 30 30 26 34 37 
85 to GP eh at oer ob nn no ec cnn econ ene ll 11 13 14 12 12 
Pg Oe a es oe 4 2 3 3 3 3 
a Not repelelddcée.-~--5---- tach thn eee inae des) eubecant 14 10 13 2 14 12 
Total 894 923 | 1,002 913 | 1,090] 1,129 





























Table 5 is a tabulation of all deaths reported during the year 1930, 
numbering 1,129, classified in accordance with the international 
classification of causes of death. Again, it is suggestive in this con- 
nection that during the year under review not a single death was 
attributed to lead poisoning, although it is possible that deaths due 
to lead absorption have been returned under other primary causes, 
particularly acute and chronic nephritis. But these show a decline 
during 1930 as well as during 1929. It is also highly significant that 
there was only one death from homicide and no deaths from suicide. 


TABLE 5.—NU MBER OF DEATHS OF MEMBERS OF TY POGRAPHICAL UNION, BY CAUSE 
AND AGE GROUP, 1930 
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ce Die 
> te ' f. aid din i a ols 
m 3 Cause of death g jalalsials|e/z/sis|elz/2/z/3/>/ 
ie eS Sl S |TOTSTOILT SCI LOLS] SIL SIT SOIT SOL ol STolTo] Six 
25.0] = SKlielelin le lel ele le le lie lel elie i c a 
oe <= |R/8/8/3/S/S/8/8/Slslkle/slszlslpo 
11 | Influenza_.._. s aa _ Ft 22 OS ee Re ae AS ot ee ee Pe ee oe Oe 
21 | Erysipelas- -.-. ? ee m.:. Hocathedl S Ete Mistehendtad ae 
23 | Lethargie encephalitis__ ; aE SD Se SS Se AEE ep By = OA ie a Tee Tae 
31 | Tuberculosis of the respiratory sys- | 
a ise leg aa a bane ‘ 79 #1} 7 9 17) 8 6 1l]) & & 4 1 4 a fem 
38 | Syphilis_____ a No PEN OE Ee WS PRTC Sd ak Sa we 
41 | Purulent infection, septicemia-__- 10) Ris | 2. _| = 2 ese ba 
43 | Cancer of the buccal cavity________- oe a FE BS ae Be Bah oe 
44 | Cancer of the stomach, liver_- : 14|___ r ae ae ee 2 ae re 
45 | Cancer ofthe peritoneum, intestines, 
ood clolicin tb aaeee > ~ 1 b A i Tek LS ges S a 
46 | Cancer of the female genital organs ee gs Bae OE! pe a Foe o Sek AR aE i Ts: Be 
49 | Cancer ofother orunspecified organs_| 76|-__|--.|-._| 2} 1} 4} 3) 10) 22) 12) 9 5 3) Lj | 4 
50 | Benign tumors and tumors not re- 
turned as malignant_________ ; 5 Be Le ee le RR RR pes A, SS SN 
51 | Acute rheumatic fever__........___- 1 S : ae es Mi nae, Ret TE) 
52 | Chronic rheumatism, osteoarthritis, 
3 on Midiuinns cogun a 6} __.}.-- 1 C5 gt SY) Be Aes BR ee I 
57 | Diabetes mellitus...........________ Fe ag ye ee Se op BR te. da Ae eR 
58a} Pernicious anemia_._....._......._-- AS 2 er Fee A ee ee Soa SR See 
58b} Other anemias and chlorosis... ____- soln b We ond sJ--1-—< oe a So oe ooo 
60 | Other diseases of the thyroid gland_- | aie Ea oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ---|---|--- 
65 | Hodgkin’s disease_......________. (RE om SNE Ey gh eel RS ee ao ge Se 
66 | Alcoholism (acute or chronic) _____- 1j_- ball * Hew afeotl-nad- <a a oe 
69 | Other general diseases....________. 1] . me oe oe ee ae ~--|--~faacl- - 
iat 8 80 (itstité«é‘iC AA | , ARE SR RE OM en Re fF 2 TREE ES ERK Se, 
Le, 0 SEE 4) 1 me ky SOS SS: ES a es ee 
72 | Tabes dorsalis (locomotor-ataxia) ___- 4)__ 0k Se ee ee 
73 | Other diseases of the spinal cord____- _ 2G OS RA EE FO RE a ion 
i4a Cerebral hemorrhage AA ee 83)___ 2 2} 4] 6} 12) 11) 22) 10) 11) 2)___|___}__. 
74b| Cerebral embolism and thrombosis... 6}_.- Ra ae Oe ee oe oe oe ee 
75 | Paralysis without specified cause..__| 36|_._|__-|.._| 3, 2} 2) 1] 1) 64) 4) 5--./--j--! 1 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF DEATHS OF MEMBERS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, BY 
CAUSE AND AGE GROUP, 1930—Continued 











num- 


Cause of death 


list 
ber 
to &9 


~» 


International 
Unknown 


All ages 


8 


| 90 and over 


| 25 to 29 
| 40 to 44 
| 65 to 69 














General paralysis of the insane. | 

Neuralgia and neuritis___- 

Softening of the brain- __ 

Other diseases of the nervous sy ann 

Angina pectoris__ 

Other diseases of the heart. __. 

Arteriosclerosis__- 

Other diseases of the arteries__- 

Embolism and thrombosis 

Diseases of the veins________- 

Hemorrhage without special cause _ 

Other diseases of the circulatory sys- 
tem. 

Diseases of the nasal fossae and their 
annexa_. 

Acute bronchitis __ 

Bronchitis, unspecified _- 

Broncho-pneumonia_.- - 

Lobar pneumonia_ 

Pneumonia, unspecified. 

Pleurisy ____- 

Congestion and hemorrhagic infarct 
of the lung. 4 ‘ p aety 

Asthma. “eee 

Other diseases of the “respiratory 
system 

Diseases of the phary nx and tonsils 

Uleer of the stomach --.- 

Other diseases of the stomach - 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Appendicitis and typhlitis_-- 

Hernia___- 

Intestinal obstruction. tea 

ne diseases of the intestines- 
Cirrhosis of the liver - 

Biliary caleuli______- 

Other diseases of the liver. 

Peritonitis without spec ified cause. 

Acute nephritis _ _- i 

Chronic nephritis... _._- 

Other diseases of the kidneys i and 
annexa_ _- 

Diseases of the bladder 

Diseases of the — ee 

Gangrene. 

Acute abscess. .___ 

Other diseases of the skin and an- 



















































































Diseases of the bones_- 

Senility ___ 

Poisoning by food 

Other acute coaidental poisonings__ 

Accidental burns___-_----- 

Accidental absorption of irrespir- 
able, irritating or poisonous gas_. 

Accidental drowning_-___-__--- 

Automobile accidents. -_-_, -- 

Airplane and balloon accidents. 








Homicide by other means_---------- 

Fracture (cause not specified) 

Other external violence___-_-__-- 

Cause of death not specified or ill- 
defined | 8 


Total. __- : 1, 82 60) 51 
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Danger of Delayed Development of Pneumoconiosis 


HE danger of the delayed development of silicosis, either with or 

without tuberculosis involvement after short exposure to silica 
dusts, is pointed out in an article ' in a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

It has been the general conclusion that, although there is great 
variation in individual susceptibility and consequently in the length 
of exposure necessary to produce clinical and roentgenographic evi- 
dence of the existence of silicosis, it is rare for the disease to develop 
in persons who have not been exposed for many years. This con- 
clusion is due to the fact that practically all of the studies of silicosis 
have been made among groups of men still employed in dusty trades. 
Such studies have shown an average duration of exposure of approxi- 
mately 10 years. Statistics of this kind, however, do not show the 
late effect of short exposures, that is, among men who change to non- 
dusty trades without having developed symptoms of the disease. 
Several isolated cases of silicosis or silicosis and tuberculosis which 
developed long after the original exposure ceased have been reported 
by different writers, among them being a number of South African 
miners, who showed no evidence of silicosis when they left work to go 
to war but had definite symptoms of silicosis when they returned 
several years later. 

In the present article the writers report four cases of silicosis or 
silicosis and tuberculosis which developed many years after exposures 
which were relatively short. In the first case there had been an 
exposure of only four months in drilling in a lead mine 23 years before 
the appearance of symptoms which started with a slight dry cough. 
Although the Réntgenograms showed spots throughout both lungs, 
there was no definite evidence of tuberculosis and many examinations 
of the sputum failed to show tubercle bacilli. The rapid develop- 
ment of severe symptoms which included an afternoon fever, epi- 
gastric distress after meals, and progressive loss of weight followed a 
bad cold which settled in the chest. 

The second case was that of a hotel porter who had been employed 
for 2 years, 16 years before the beginning of symptoms, in a foundry 
in which his job was cleaning bathtubs with a sand blast. His symp- 
toms, which began with a slight cough, were typical of silicosis and 
tuberculosis. As in the previous case an infection seemed to be the 
precipitating factor. The Réntgenogram was characteristic of third- 
stage pneumoconiosis and the infection was definitely tuberculous. 

In the next case a laborer developed symptoms of silicosis 14 years 
after an exposure of 4 years during which he had worked as a grinder 
in @ knife shop without taking any precautions against the dust 
hazard. Since that employment he had been engaged in nondusty 
work, He had been in good health throughout the years since his 
first employment until he developed an acute upper respiratory infec- 
tion of the influenza type. This developed into an extensive bron- 
chitis and X rays taken at this time showed extensive pneumoconio- 
sis, but there was no evidence of tuberculosis. As in the other two 
ie: the onset of symptoms coincided with an acute respiratory 
iniection. 





: The Journal of the American Medical Association, June 6, 1931 (pp. 1938, 1939): “Pneumonc¢oniosis,”’ 
y James A, Britton, M. D., and Jerome R. Head, M. D. ; 
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The remaining case was that of a laborer who had worked as 4 
knife grinder on a sandstone for 10 years, after which he had been 
employed in work which did not present a dust hazard. But at thie 
end of 10 years, during which he had shown no symptoms of silicosis, 
he was exposed to a tubercular infection, the onset of his symptors 
coinciding with the infection with the tubercle bacillus. 

In conclusion, the writers state that while most of the clinical and 
statistical studies of silicosis have been made on persons still employed 
in dusty trades, the present report of four cases of silicosis or silicosis 


and tuberculosis which developed many years after the occurrence of 


relatively short exposures to silica dust suggests the necessity of 
revising the opinion as to the length of exposure necessary to produce 
the disease. From the history of these cases it seems evident that, 
even during the course of short exposures, there may be sufficient 
dust deposited in the lungs to set up a progressive fibrosis which does 
not become sufficiently extensive to produce symptoms until after the 
lapseof many years. ‘This indicates, it is believed, that the reason 
that men in the work do not develop symptoms until there have beer 
many years of exposure is not because that length of exposure is 
necessary but because it takes a long time for the disease to develop 
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A Windowless Factory ' 


N ENTIRELY new type of manufacturing building is being 

constructed by the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

The building, which will take the place of three present factories, 

will have no windows or skylights, and will be entirely lighted by 

electricity which will give uniform lighting without glare throughout 
the plant. 

The company chose the present time to build, as the management 
was convinced that the present depression had reached its lowest 
point and that recovery would soon be well under way, and also for 
the reason that it has always been the policy of the company to 
carry out its building and expansion work when business is dull an< 
prices low. The present type of building was decided upor as the 
result of research, which showed that in addition to providing prac- 
tically ideal conditions of illumination and ventilation, as well as 
other features making for the health and comfort of employees, i! 
would increase production efficiency at least one-third. 

Under ordinary factory conditions daylight provides far from 
satisfactory illumination, since it is constantly changing and it is 
only for short periods each day that each machine, desk, or work- 
bench receives the amount of illumination which enables workers to 
do their best work with the least eyestrain and effort. Indoor day- 
light is more costly than artificial light since windows occupy valua)le 
wall space and increase heating cost, and their washing is a fairly 
large item of expense. Artificial light, on the other hand, can be 
distributed evenly and constantly, freed from glare, and given diy- 
light color. It can even provide the ultra-violet rays which «re 
largely filtered out of sunlight when it passes through window glu:s. 





1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Executives Service Bulletin, February, 1931: ‘‘The Simonds win \ow- 
less fectory,’’ by Alvan T. Simonds and Gifford K. Simonds. 
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The lighting system in the new Fitchburg plant is designed to give 
uniform intensity of 19-foot candles on the working level, which is 
about three times the intensity in most offices. 

Atmospheric conditions within the plant will be regulated much 
more strictly than is possible in the ordinary plant with uncon- 
trolled leakage of air through windows. The temperature will be 
controlled between fixed limits, and every 10 minutes more than 
500,000 cubic feet of washed air will be delivered throughout the 
building. In hot weather the air will be cooled through evaporation, 
and in cold weather it will be heated and sent through the building 
by means of overhead ducts. The heating system will be regulated 
by thermostatic control, and fumes, gases, and excess heat will be 
removed through underground ducts. 

Factory noises and vibration will be controlled or eliminated. 
Walls, ceilings, and floors will be treated acoustically and large 
machines and drop hammers will be isolated, and there will be silenc- 
ing processes for machines, embodying the same principles as Maxim 
silencers in firearms. The floor will have a concrete base with an 
acoustical wood block, and machinery causing noise and vibration 
will be separated from the body of the floor and cushioned with cork 
pads. By these methods it is expected that fully 60 per cent of the 
noise will be eliminated. 

The walls and ceiling will be painted in blue, green, and white, 
chosen for cheerfulness or light-reflecting properties, and machinery 
will be painted an orange color, as this improves the visibility of 
machine parts and is thus an aid in the prevention of accidents. 

The layout of the plant will provide for straight-line production, 
and has been planned to keep fatigue at a minimum. All unneces- 
sary motions will be eliminated and the physical efforts of the work- 
men reduced as much as possible. Although the new factory will 
provide more healthful working conditions, it is not a philanthropic 
project; the whole objective is improved productiv ity. It is planned 
to run the plant for two 8-hour shifts, which is impossible in the 
ordinary daylight factory. The shifts will work from 7 a. m. to 3 
p.m. and from 3 p. m. to 11 p. m., which will permit all employees 
to have their recreation out of doors during the daylight and enjoy 
practically normal hours of sleep at night. 
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Injury in Course of Illegal Employment not Compensable in 
New Jersey 


CONTRACT to act as bartender for the unlawful sale of liquor 

is an illegal contract and the employee is without the benefit of 
the workmen’s compensation law, according to a recent decision of 
the New Jersey Court of Common Pleas. (Snyder v. Morgan, 154 
Atl. 525.) 

George E. Snyder was employed by Frank Morgan as a bartender 
in “Kay’s Club,” which was owned and operated by Morgan. On 
September 6, 1929, Snyder was hit in the face with a bottle when he 
refused to serve five or six ‘‘ruffians’’ who invaded the barroom 
where he was employed. As a result he suffered the loss of his left 
eye and for this injury he filed a petition for compensation. The 
petition was dismissed by the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, and an appeal was taken to the Court of Common Pleas 
of New Jersey. 

Snyder alleged that he was employed merely to sell near beer; 
however, the court found the evidence convincing that the contract 
of hire was to dispense liquor in violation of the law. The court 
said that such a ‘“‘contract to act as bartender for the sale of liquor 
was an illegal one, and both the employer and employee were subject 
to indictment and conviction for conspiracy to violate the prohibition 
laws.” 

The court cited the case of Hetzel v. Wasson Piston Ring Co. (()8 
Atl. 306), in which the court held that the workmen’s compensation 
act did not apply to contracts which the legislature had already pro- 
hibited the parties from making. The court also quoted in part the 
opinion of Chief Justice Gummere, speaking for the Court of on 
and Appeals of New Jersey in the case of Boyle v. Van Splinter (12 
Atl. 257), as follows: 

“It is only in those cases where the contract of hiring is valid that the work- 
men’s compensation act is applicable. Contracts which are prohibited | by 
express legislative enactments do not come within the cognizance of the bureai..’ 

Snyder contended that he was entitled to prevail in his compensa- 
tion claim under Chapter 257 of the Public Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 
As to this the court said: ‘‘This act provides a right of action to any 
person or to the estate of any decedent who sustains an injury or 
damage caused by any intoxicated person or by reason of the intoxi- 
cation of, or the sale of any intoxicating liquor to, any person in viola- 
tion of law. Obviously it does not affect the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts, but applies to the long and dreadful train of injuries and 
damages which are likely to aout either to the consumer or to inno- 
cent third persons from the illegal dispensation of liquor.” 

The judgment of the workmen’s compensation bureau, dismiss!g 
the petition, was therefore affirmed. 
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Railroad not Negligent in Maintaining Semaphore near Track 
in South Carolina 






HE United States Supreme Court recently held, in a suit by an 

administrator to recover for the death of a switchman under the 
Federal employers’ liability act, that the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. was not negligent in maintaining a semaphore 4 feet 10 
inches from the outer edge of the track. (Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co. v. Powe, 51 Sup. Ct. 498.) 

The facts of the case showed that George A. Marshall, a switch- 
man, was killed when he was struck by a semaphore while on the 
outside of a moving railroad car. The evidence also disclosed that 
the South Carolina Railroad Commission had previously made an 
order prohibiting structures nearer than 4 feet from the outer edge 
of the main or side track. It was alleged by the administrator of 
the deceased employee that the railroad company was negligent in 
maintaining the semaphore too near the track, and thus causing the 
death of the switchman. The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
rendered a judgment in favor of the administrator and the case was 
carried to the United States Supreme Court by the railroad company, 
contending there was no evidence of its negligence and that Marshall 
should be considered to have assumed the risk of the supposed cause 
of his death. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, delivering the opinion of the court, said in part: 

















The general principles laid down with regard to mail cranes in Southern Pacific 
Co. v. Berkshire (41 Sup. Ct. 162) and Chesapeake & Ohio R. Co. v. Leitch 
(48 Sup. Ct. 336) apply equally to semaphores. It is impracticable always to 
set such structures so far away as to leave no danger to one leaning out, and in 
dealing with a well-known incident of the employment, adopted in the interest 
of the public and of the employees, it is unreasonable to throw the risks of it 
upon those who were compelled to adopt it. 

The semaphore in this instance was 4 feet 10 inches at its base from the outer 
edge of the track and probably a little more at 4 feet above the top of the rail. 
An order of the South Carolina Railroad Commission, made, as it states, in 
consideration of the safety of the public and employees of the road and of the 
necessity for employees to give and receive signals, provides that no structure be 
allowed nearer than 4 feet from the outer edge of the main or side track, measure- 
ment being made 4 feet above the top of the rail. It will be seen that the rail- 
road company in this case more than complied with the order. It is true that 
4 feet was a minimum distance, but it satisfied the requirement of the commission, 
and it would be going far to say that the railroad company was not warranted in 
supposing that it had done its duty, so far as the commission was concerned, 
when it put the semaphore 4 feet 10 inches away. Marshall from his previous 
experience probably knew of the semaphore as he was required to do by the rules 
of the we It was shown that some other semaphores were farther from the 
track, but the circumstances do not appear, and there is nothing to show that in 
this case the petitioner could have made the position safer than it was, except by 
changing the place of the track. 


The judgment of the lower court was therefore reversed. 
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Recent Decisions of Industrial Commission of Colorado 
Journeymen Tailors Denver, Colo. 


HE Industrial Commission of Colorado was notified by M. Bin- 

stock & Co., on November 13, 1930, that that firm had posted 
in its tailor shop notice of a 10 per cent reduction in the wages of 
all employees, effective in 30 days. The Journeymen Tailors’ ‘Local 
No. 3, in behalf of its members employed by the firm, protested the 
wage cut and requested a hearing before the commission. 

At a hearing held on December 8, 1930, the employing company 
contended that it was losing money every day and that the proposed 
reduction was necessary if it was to continue to carry on its business. 
The union, on behalf of its members, contended that the men were 
entitled to their present wage and that it was of the opinion that 
the employer could continue to operate upon the same wage basis ay 
heretofore. 

On December 15, 1930, the Industrial Commission of Colorado 
rendered the following decision: 

When we consider the industrial conditions in the United States at this time 
the commission is of the opinion that this is the wrong time to either increase 
or decrease wages and would respectfully suggest to the employer as a solution 
of the problem that he maintain the present wage scale and have his emplovyces 
work part time, if it is necessary for him to do so. We believe this will be much: 
better than making a general reduction in the wage scale at this time. 


Carpenters and Joiners— Denver, Colo. 


On Marcu 16, 1931, the industrial commission was notified by the 
Mead & Mount Construction Co. of an intended reduction from $10) 
to $7 per day in the scale of wages of the carpenters employed by 
it in the city of Denver. The Carpenters and Joiners’ Local No. 55 
protested to the commission against the proposed reduction. 

A hearing was held on April 18, 1931, at which the employer con- 
tended that it was necessary to reduce wages to meet the competition 
of employers who are employing nonunion labor at a rate lower than 
the union scale; and that the proposed reduction would reduce ‘he 
cost. of building about 10 per cent, thereby materially increasing 
building activity in Denver. The union stated that its members hve 
worked less than half time during the past 12 months and that it is 
impossible for them to live decently on the amount of money t)icy 
have received. It contended that the wages paid the carpenters in 
Denver is not too much for skilled labor of this kind; and that good 


ba, as a rule create good business conditions. 
n April 22, 1931, the commission rendered the following decisi0!: 
The commission is sometimes inclined to believe that many employers «'° 


taking advantage of the present depression and the unemployment situativ': (0 
demand a reduction in the wages of labor. 
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The commission is of the opinion that labor is not a commodity like corn and 
wheat, and wages should not be regulated alone by the law of supply and demand. 
A very large majority of workmen have nothing but their labor to sell and we 
believe that every man who gives a fair day’s work is entitled to a living wage. 
By a living wage we mean a wage sufficient to supply a decent living for himself 
and family; enough to educate his children in the manner in which every Amer- 
ican child should be educated; enough to secure a little pleasure in life, and some- 
thing left to set aside for the day when old age comes and he can toil no longer. 

The commission is further of the opinion that if we are to maintain the Amer- 
ican standards of living it is necessary that employees receive a living wage—a 
living wage means more for the prosperity of this country than large dividends 
and big bank accounts. It seems to this commission that living wages create 
an increased purchasing power, and when labor is paid a fair wage and can get 
a decent living, the country is always prosperous. Reducing the wages of labor 
will delay the return of better times and will not assist in any way in clearing 
up the present economic situation. We do not believe that this is the time to 
ask for reductions in wages, nor do we believe that skilled labor of this kind 
should be required to accept a lower wage. 

Therefore, it is the decision and award of this commission that the request 
of the employer herein for a reduction in the wages of carpenters from $10 per 
day to $7 per day be not granted. 


Common Laborers — Denver, Colo. 


On Marcu 27, 1931, the L. F. Dow Co. notified the Industrial 
Commission of Colorado that it would be necessary to reduce the 
wages of its common labor from $5 to $4 per day. On April 2, 1931, 
the secretary of Local No. 340 of the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers wrote the commission a letter pro- 
testing against the wage reduction. 

At the hearing held on April 17, 1931, the employer contended that 
it was unable to continue to pay $5 per day to common labor and 
at the same time compete with contractors employing nonunion labor 
at a wage as low as $2.50 per day. The employees contended that 
$5 per tay was a living wage only if they were employed full time, 
that members of their union had not been employed more than half 
time during the last 12 months, and that the amount received by 
them during that period had not been sufficient to provide a decent 
living for a man and his family. 

The decision of the commission, dated April 20, 1931, is as follows: 

This commission has given very careful and serious consideration to all the 
evidence introduced at this hearing. It seems to this commission that every 
man who labors is entitled to a living wage in exchange for his labor. 

It was stated during the hearing that some of the employers employing non- 
union labor paid as low a wage as $2.50 per day for common labor. The com- 
mission is of the opinion that any employer who will ask, or allow, a man to work 
for as low a wage as $2.50 per day has forgotten something about human rights. 
Men who labor and produce the wealth of the Nation are entitled to a fair share 
of that which they produce; to a living wage, at least. During the present 
depression, where men are employed less than half time and can not earn a 


living wage or enough to supply their families with a decent living, a reduction 
in wages would be unfair and unjust to say the least, and cause more suffering 
and hardship. 

Therefore, it is the award and decision of the commission that the demand 
of the above-named employers for a decrease in wages be refused and that no 
decrease in wages be granted the employers at this time. 
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Organization of Board of Trade Claims for Adjusting 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building Trades 


HE Board of Trade Claims for adjusting jurisdictional disp tes 
in the building trades was organized at Washington, D. C., oy 
March 3, 1931. 

The following were named as members of the board to represen{ 
the employees: M. J. McDonough, president of the building trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor; John J. Hynes. 
sheet-metal workers; P. J. Morrin, structural-iron workers: L. P. 
Lindeloff, painters and decorators; Arthur M. Huddell, hoisting and 
portable engineers, and W. J. McSorley, lathers’ union. The fol- 
lowing were named to represent the National Association of Building 
Trades Employers: O. W. Rosenthal, Chicago; David T. Riffle. 
Pittsburgh; C. G. Norman, New York; W. P. Carroll, Cleveland: 
James J. Scully, Boston; Max Baumann, New York; and E. \. 
Craig, Chicago. 

The agreement establishing the board was reached after many con- 
ferences between representatives of the National Association 0! 
Building Trades Employers and the building-trades division of the 
American Federation of Labor. The agreement, effective to De- 
cember 31, 1932, contains the following preamble: 


The construction industry is constantly confronted with many and complex 
problems. 

Conditions in the industry are ever changing, due to improved and changing 
methods, materials, engineering, design, etc. 

These changing conditions present peculiar and unusual problems to both 
employer and labor. 

Labor in the construction field is subdivided into trade groups, each of which 
has its own particular work to perform. This field labor becomes skilled in its 
particular class of work by application and study. 

The question of which trade shall be charged with the responsiblity of doing 
certain work upon a construction project when new materials and methods are 
presented is at times difficult to determine. 

However, the insistence by two or more trades that the placing of the material 
or manufactured product, or that the work to be performed is properly theirs, 
and unwillingness on the part of any trade to concede to another the rig!it of 
erection or installation makes it necessary that there be set up a tribunal or board 
that shall determine such matters and which shall also determine whether the 
issue has already been disposed of by decision or otherwise, and whether tlicre 
shall be further consideration of the issue. 

The desire on the part of the entire industry and the public that means be found 
whereby these costly and troublesome questions may be amicably, economically, 
and expeditiously disposed of that construction may proceed uninterruptedly, and 
with the distinct understanding on the part of the parties hereto that there shall 
be no abandonment of the work or refusal to do the work pending a decision to 
be arrived at in the manner herein set forth, prompts us to set up and make 
effective this Board of Trade Claims. 


This board, which takes the place of the old National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards, abolished in 1927, is a tribunal for the adjust- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes between the building trades. |t 
comprises the executive council of the building-trades department o! 
the American Federation of Labor and an equal representation 0! 
members of the National Association of Building Trades Employers. 
The board will meet at least four times each year and also at the cai 
of the chairman, with the approval of a majority of both sides of the 
board. 
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The board will hear petitions of international labor unions only, it 
being stipulated in the agreement that local and sectional arguments 
must be presented to the international officers for their decision on 
referring the matter in dispute to the board. If the claim has not 
previously been determined, the question is set for arbitration and 
the parties involved are requested to appoint their respective arbi- 
trators; these arbitrators must select an umpire within 10 days. The 
findings of the arbitrators are to be reported to the Board of Trade 
Claims within 10 days after hearing the evidence and arguments. 

If in the judgment of the board a decision is clear, concise, and in 
line with the question as stated, the board shall approve the decision 
and shall set a date upon which such decision shall become effective, 
which date shall not exceed 90 days thereafter. If the board does not 
accept the decision it shall immediately be sent back to the arbitra- 
tors for further consi sration. 

The plan of the board provides that if either party to the arbitra- 
tion fails to comply with the decisions of the board that party shall be 
disciplined by its respective organization. 

This agreement also provides that— 

Inasmuch as the purpose of this agreement is to maintain peace and harmony 
in the industry in the public interest and to foster its economic welfare, it is 
recommended to architects, engineers, builders, owners, contractors, and others 
concerned with construction work that the decisions and findings handed down 
by this National Board of Trade Claims be observed in the drawing up of specifi- 
cations and in the making of contracts. A strict observance of this will contribute 
much to the advancement of the industry and will give to the public the necessary 
assurance in their building operations. 

The building trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor sent the following notice to all international unions affiliated 
in the building trades department: “ You are informed that under the 
agreement all international unions affiliated in the building trades 
department must necessarily become signatories to the agreement.”’ 

The following international unions are affiliated in the building 
trades department: 

International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

International Union of Elevator Constructors. 

International Union of Steam Engineers. 

Granite Cutters’ International Association of America. 

International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

International Association of Marble, Slate, and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and 
Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association. 

Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. 

United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters. 

United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association. ’ 


Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of North America. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 


The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America are not affiliated with the building trades department. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers refused to 
become a signatory to the Board of Trade Claims agreement and 
withdrew from the building trades department. 
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Recommendations on Vocational Guidance Adopted by Whit: } 


House Conference 


OCATIONAL guidance as conducted in a few fortunate com. 
munities should be extended to boys and girls in all parts of the 
country, according to the Committee on Vocational Guidance an( 
Child Labor, of the White House Conference on Child Health an 
Protection, 1930. Such guidance, the committee holds, is the onl 
way to reduce the human and financial losses resulting from failure 
to aid pupils to make educational adjustments which will prepare 
them properly for vocations harmonizing with their interests ani 
abilities. 
The committee bases that part of its report dealing with vocational 
guidance on the eight principles listed below: ! 


1. Organization of the school system for guidance, placement and employ meat 
supervision. 

2. An adequate study of the individual from the developmental standpuint 

3. Specially trained vocational counselors. 

4. The awarding of scholarships. 

5. Studies of occupational opportunities in the community, classes in occupa- 
tional information and exploratory courses. 

6. Modification of the curriculum to fit the needs of the individual. 

7. Recognition of and cooperation with nonpublic organizations and special 
attention to specialized groups, such as Negroes, Indians, etc. 

8. Provision for research in all phases of the work. 


In view of these principles the committee made the following 
recommendations which were adopted by the conference: ? 


1. A vocational and educational guidance program should be established in 
every community, conducted by a special department, headed by a director 
who is immediately responsible to the superintendent of schools. 

2. Asin the case of all other important educational effort, it is useless to at temp 
to achieve results with an untrained staff; therefore, all persons engaged i: cou 
seling, teaching classes in occupational information, administering schol:rs!ips, 
placing children, and preparing occupational studies should be specially prepared 
for the discharge of their duties. 

3. In connection with a study of the individual for purposes of guidance, 
knowledge is necessary of both his past and present accomplishments and je 
rience—scholastic, social, intellectual, and personal. To this end cumulative 
reports, which provide a running record of his progress through schoo! av 
beyond, should be established in every school system. Psychological tests bot! 
as a measure of educational achievement and mentai capacity provide one of th 
most valuable instruments for educational and vocational guidance but siic!i tess 
constitute only one factor in the study of the individual. There is need fur soe 
objective measurement of personality traits. The administration of a ‘estilé 
program should be under the direction of a trained psychologist and the givilt 
of tests by untrained persons, without this supervision, should be disco iraget 

4. Provision should be made for counselors in all schools where educ:tiou! 
choices and the giving of vocational information are important. 

5. Provision should be made in every community for the giving of sclio!arshi® 
to children who through necessity would otherwise have to leave schoo! ‘: 4 © 
work as soon as the child labor law permitted. 


— 


1 United States Daily, Washington, Nov. 28, 1930. Supplement, Sec. IT P. 38. is 
2 American Federationist, Washington, May, 1931, pp. 640-41: “Vocational uidance,” by Anne *. D8 
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§. Study of general and local occupations, vocational opportunities and prob- 
ems of the occupational world should be carried on in organized classes, taught 
py vocational counselors or specially trained teachers. Occupational pamphlets 
hould be prepared giving information to young people regarding the duties, 
onditions of work, and preparation necessary for the occupations they may 
pventually enter. at : 

7. Opportunities for all forms of training, vocational and academic, and 
sjucational experience, such as try-out courses, should be provided in increasing 
numbers. Any form of vocational education should be flexible and should take 

Sto account the rapid changes in production and be adapted to the varying 
needs of individual boys and girls. 

8. More adequate facilities should be provided for separate junior placement 
»ffices under the publie schools or other public agencies, where the interests and 

-elfare of the children stand before all other considerations. 
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Application of Industrial Psychology to the Blind 


HE National (British) Institute of Industrial Psychology is 
studying the problem of helping the blind to become effective 
members of the community.! The first step in the investigation was 
o ascertain in what occupations, other than those found in the exist- 
: f ang workshops for the blind, these handicapped persons could most 
“Usefully be employed. The principal training institutions and work- 
Shops for the blind in and near London were visited and the occupa- 
Aions being carried on were studied in some detail. Later on, several 
- — Workshops in the Provinces were surveyed. In general, these shops 
ere primarily producing machine-knitted goods, mats, baskets, 
‘brushes, and other articles that the blind have been making for so 
‘any years. Results of experiments with blind workers in other 
ountries were also carefully examined. The available data, however, 
r the most part were not definite on such important matters as 
arnings, efficiency, etc. Factories employing workers who were not 
blind were then visited with a view to studying occupations which 
night be filled satisfactorily by sightless persons. A list was made 

f such occupations. 
The blind in telephone manufacture.—A definite offer of work for 
he blind for a brief period, on a subcontracting basis, was received 
: om the manager of a factory manufacturing telephones. An 
‘periment was made for nearly three months in employing such 
¢, B workers on a repetitive process, which consisted in fastening together 
number of wires in a “form,’’ so that when the form is inserted in a 
', eertain part of the telephone, connections can immediately be made. 
th [eat he wires, which are of different lengths and colors, must be passed 
he irough holes in a special way and are then wound together with 

axed thread. 

As already shown by psychological analysis, skill in the execution of 
ovement depends not only upon muscular control but upon visual 
ontrol. In writing, for instance, the movements are almost auto- 
hatic but the alignment is controlled by vision which prevents the 
generation of the letter forms. Handwriting grows worse as a 
sult of blindness even when raised lines are used. Consequently, 
would seem that blind persons can acquire real skill only in work 
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vis _ Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology (London), April, 1931, pp. 334-343: 
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ustrial Psychology Applied to the Blind,” by C. B. Fox. 
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which is ‘‘truly independent of vision in the sense that effectiy, 
substitutes for visual control can be developed.”’ 

The experiment on ‘‘forming”’ in the telephone factory fully cop. 
firmed this conclusion. The most proficient workers were found to }. 
those who still had enough vision to distinguish colors and forms 
How much they used their eyes could not be determined, but thei 
superior output could hardly have been due to chance. It was quite 
obvious that a totally blind person took more time to do the sane 
work than one who had some little sight, as the former had to grope 
more for his material. Although groping may be considerably 
reduced by special layouts and apparatus, it can not be eliminated 
altogether and therefore the séedadiviey of the blind is adversely 
affected. 

Manual dexterity tests for the blind.—Four tests were devised in order 
to estimate manual dexterity: (1) The placing of pegs in holes in g 
board; (2) a similar placing of pegs, the thumb and fingers of the pre- 
ferred hand being used independently in turn; (3) the threading of 
nuts on small bolts (both hands); and (4) screw twisting in which 
movements of the wrist are dominant. 

The results of these tests, which were given in private to the blind 
workers individually under the same experimental conditions, are as 
follows: 

(a) Influence of age.—In straightforward pegging and in the assembly o 
and bolts there was a progressive reduction in speed from the age of abo 
In the screw-twisting test, however, with the exception of the older tota!! 
there were no marked differences in score between one age group and anothe 

(b) Influence of vision.—The difference between the partially and the | 
blind was similarly very marked in the peg-board and nuts and bolts test 
not in the screw-twisting test. 

(c) Influence of trade (for both partially and totally blind).—In two of thie tests 
the boot-repairing group showed a marked superiority to the other trade groups, 
while the poor performance of the mat and brush makers in all the tests was 
outstanding. 


Wage study.—In nearly all cases, records of wages for two years or 
more were available. This made it possible to compare the average 
weekly earnings for the quarter reviewed with the earnings in the 
corresponding quarter a year or two years preceding. No attempt 
was made to compare wages in different workshops, as conditions and 
methods of payment were so varied. Within each workshop, hov- 
ever, the investigators found it possible to compare the earning capa- 
city of different classes of blind persons. 

In order to make comparisons the blind men were divided into two 
classes, the totally blind and the partially blind; the former class 
includes those who can only see enough to distinguish light and dar! 
(with or without the ability to name the primary colors) and who can 


not recognize objects with certainty even when they are large. The § 


partially blind class is made up of the remaining blind persons whose 
vision is less than 6/60 of normal. 
The findings based on the wage data are: 


The figures suggest that in almost all the workshops the maximum carnilg 
capacity tends to fall for the larger groups, within the years 30 to 40. = ‘This seems 
to hold for men and women, and for partially and totally blind alike, but the 
effect may be obscured by differences in experience within each age group. Ce 
the age at which the person becomes blind varies greatly, the average experien 
of the age groups given does not always increase proportionately. n the whole, 
the variations in earnings are small. 
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A rearrangement of the data according to length of experience does not help 
reatly, since there are too few cases to allow of subdivision into groups equal in 
pth age and experience. There is, however, a general tendency for earning 
apacity to inerease during a period of 10 or 11 years and thereafter to decrease. 

Much larger differences are seen, however, when the earnings of the partially 

hind and the totally blind are compared. The relative efficiency of these groups 
.s shown by the wage records is substantially in favor of the partially blind. 
though the effects of age and experience are not wholly excluded, the genera] 
rend of the differences in earnings is unmistakable. A composite figure for the 
wverage earnings of the partially blind, as compared with those of the totally 
lind, would be misleading unless the average experience of each group were 
ribstantially the same and the numbers approximately equal. 
Blind workers’ isolation.—The blind are unconscious of many hap- 
yenings around them and of what other workers are doing unless their 
eghbors inform them. This relative isolation of sightless persons is 
nn outstanding peculiarity and causes delays resulting from loss of 
hythm or slowing down of the work rate. 

The limited environment and lack of external stimuli tend to make 
iany of the blind very self-centered and to fix their attention on their 
wn difficulties. This brooding is frequently the cause of the many 
erplexities which arise in dealing with sightless people. Solitary 
unination has a tendency to reduce the vitality of these handicapped 
yorkers and after a time lessens their output. 

Most encouraging results in breaking down the isolation of sightless 
workers were obtained in the institute’s experiment in teamwork in 
he basket department of a blind institution. Each member of the 
eam was considerably interested not only in the carrying on of the 
xperiment as a whole but also in each man’s work. 

After the first two days the team were left from time to time to carry on without 
upervision. EKach man soon took a share in the extra work involved in keeping 
he materials and baskets in circulation, but the efficiency of the team was hardly 
mpaired thereby. ‘There seems to be little doubt that part of the success of this 
periment was due to the overcoming of the isolated introspective state of the 
lind. If more ways of overcoming this relative isolation could be introduced 
ito the methods of blind workshops, a greater cooperation and a more healthy 
pirit would prevail not only amongst the blind themselves, but also in their 

lations with their sighted colleagues. 

Subdivision of work.—It is the custom in the basket departments of 
vorkshops for the blind for each worker to make a complete basket. 

he institute, however, undertook an experiment in which four 
dlunteers manufactured the basket, one making the bottom, another 
long the staking and ‘‘upsetting,”’ another the siding, and a fourth 
he border and the foot. The institute’s investigator prepared the 
laterial for the baskets and passed the completed parts from one 
gaa to another, as the basket makers were not working side by 
Ide, 

After due allowance was made for preparing the material and for 
iny aid in finishing, the output under the new scheme was found to 
be 25.2 per cent in excess of that under the old plan, with a con- 
iderably more regular flow of production. 
Teamwork versus craftsmanship.—The suggestion has been made 
hat teamwork may have a tendency to lessen the sense of crafts- 
hanship among blind basket makers. Each trainee, however, must 
earn the methods for making finished samples of each kind of basket 
before he is regarded as proficient. As a rule, workshops have found 

both convenient and profitable to have a man specialize on several 
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kinds of baskets. The number of orders in which the above-describy 
system of subdivision of work could be successfully operated woul 
not be large enough seriously to impair the sense of craftsmanshy 
or to interfere substantially with the worker’s ability to make se 
kinds of baskets satisfactorily. 

Teamwork of blind girls—The efficiency of blind girls compa 
with average factory workers employed by Cadbury Bros. (Li 
was reported upon by Miss Cadbury, who stated that the output, 
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workers supervised varies greatly in different institutions. Substa 
tial variations were also found in the earnings of different blm 
workers. In order to ascertain whether these two types of variation 
were definitely correlated with each other the institute sent a ques 
tionnaire to each of the blind institutions in England. At the time 
the article under review was being prepared the replies to the inqui! 
were being examined to determine the effects of supervision upd! 
blind workers after they have become experts in their trade. 

Layout of raw material—Unless particular attention is givel | 
layout, blind workers inevitably waste time groping for imp|cmet! 
or materials. The institute has designed a rack for one |aske! 

making department which holds the cane from which the )aske! 
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» made. This arrangement so facilitated the finding and with- 
awal of the material that the output increased 10 per cent. 

After a detailed study of the layout and operation of a knitting 
tory, methods were devised by the institute to cut down waste 
time and material. A planning system was inaugurated to enable 
e establishment to supply goods on the dates promised, and a 
arrangement was made which extended the available storage ac- 


mmodation. By decreasing waste, etc., savings of more than 
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kinds of baskets. The number of orders in which the above-deserihe 
system of subdivision of work could be successfully operated wo; 
not be large enough seriously to impair the sense of craftsmanship 
or to interfere substantially with the worker’s ability to make seyers| 
kinds of baskets satisfactorily. 

Teamwork of blind girls.—The efficiency of blind girls compared 
with average factory workers employed by Cadbury Bros. (Lt) 
was reported upon by Miss Cadbury, who stated that the output o 
a team made up of two workers with normal sight and five blind giyle 
is 84 per cent of teams in which all the members have normal sight 
The increase in cost is about 2 per cent (girls’ wages only). When thp 
team has three members with normal sight and four blind cirls th 
production is ordinarily 91 per cent of teams with normal sigh!. Th 
cost of the mixed team in this case is about 1 per cent more (crs 
wages only). ‘The blind girls earn the same amount as the sighted 
teams,’’ Miss Cadbury reports. ‘‘This is due to the fact that they 
work only on the lighter and better-paid packings. They also receive 
more assistance from the men.”’ 

Cadbury Bros. also pay slightly more to the girls with nornial sight 
on the mixed teams, as they are obliged to do more to maintain the 
team’soutput. In other words, the responsibility for the maintenance 
of the team’s efficiency is on the shoulders of the members whio have 
sight. In observing the team at work the institute’s investigator 
saw plainly that the regular flow of packed cartons was dependent 
largely upon the watchfulness of the two workers with sight who led 
the team. An additional prepared carton placed at the proper time, 
a set of labeled tins removed when necessary or one more package tied 
up later on, of course, made a big difference not only in regulating the 
run of the work but in eliminating any consciousness of strain which 
might result from the blind employee’s realization that she was not 
up to the mark. 

This type of aid being essential when the girls are able to sce a 
little, the amount of assistance required when the workers are totally 
blind may be readily imagined. In fact, the work being done by 
the blind at Cadbury Bros. is simple and seemingly well within the 
capacity of persons who are totally blind. Speed of movement, how- 
ever, is the vital issue, and there is reason to doubt whether the 
average totally blind person could ever work with the quickness 
required. 

Proportion of blind workers to supervisor with sight —The number o! 
the supervisory staff with sight as compared with the number of blind 
workers supervised varies greatly in different institutions. Su)stan- 
tial variations were also found in the earnings of different }lid 
workers. In order to ascertain whether these two types of variations 
were definitely correlated with each other the institute sent a ques 
tionnaire to each of the blind institutions in England. At thie time 
the article under review was being prepared the replies to the inquily 
were being examined to determine the effects of supervision upon 
blind workers after they have become experts in their trade. — 

Layout of raw material.—Unless particular attention is given (0 
layout, blind workers inevitably waste time groping for imp!emen!s 
or materials. The institute has designed a rack for one |askel 
making department which holds the cane from which the |askels 
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are made. This arrangement so facilitated the finding and with- 
drawal of the material that the output increased 10 per cent. 

After a detailed study of the layout and operation of a knitting 
factory, methods were devised by the institute to cut down waste 
in time and material. A planning system was inaugurated to enable 
the establishment to supply goods on the dates promised, and a 
rearrangement was made which extended the available storage ac- 
conmodation. By decreasing waste, ete., savings of more than 
£1,000 ($4,867) a year were effected. Furthermore, there was an 
increase in turnover of £1,350 ($6,570) per annum. 

Future study.—The institute’s work for the blind can be greatly 
enlarged and intensified by— 

|. The vocational selection of the blind for training for specific industries; 

2. Research into the methods adopted for training blind pupils in various 
yor studies of the trades followed by the blind to eliminate waste of 
time, labor, and material, etc.; and 

4, Training the blind and organizing their employment in factories with the 
assistance Of sighted labor so that they shall attain their maximum efficiency. 
For this purpose methods must be introduced to secure the cooperation of the 
employers and the management in these ‘‘sighted’’ factories. 

The more highly educated blind present a rather different group of 
problems. Professions and careers must be found for these people, 
and a study should be made of the educational limitations resulting 
from their blindness. The best vocational education methods in view 
of such limitations are yet to be ascertained. Moreover, placement 
methods after vocational education should also be made the subject 
of investigation. 
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Cooperative Provision of Medical and Health Service: 


N VIEW of the high cost of illness in this country it wo. id s See 
that the provision of medical care offers a real opportunity 
cooperative effort. As yet, however, cooperators in the Unit 
States seem to have taken very little advantage of this opportuni 
though there are a few scattered instances in which medica! oy ms 

ventive work is done. 

The Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association of ea 
Minn., during 1925 and 1926 operated a clinic for the children of; 
members, but this was later discontinued. 

The Cooperative Temperance Café, Chicago, Ill., pays sick benef 
of $1 a day to any employee who is sick for more than a week. 

Sick-benefit societies do, of course, partake of the cooperatiy 
character, but can not be said to be part of the cooperative movemer, 
Perhaps the organization of this type which is most nearly cooper, 
tive in character is the Workmen’s Circle, which carries on many 
social activities on a cooperative basis. Among these are si 
benefits, operation of a tuberculosis sanitarium, and death benefit 

The New York City branch of the organization pays sick benefit 
of $6 a week for a maximum of 15 weeks per year. Data supplid 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the organization show that tly 
sick benefit department has a membership of 57,691 persons, of whou 
9,745 received benefits during the year 1930, in the amount of $337; 
833—or an average of about six weeks’ benefits per member. fw 
these benefits each member pays a fee of $5.80 per year; the amout! 
collected in fees in 1930 was $334,518. 

There are 17,382 persons enrolled in membership with the medic 
section, each of whom pays $4.80 per year, which entitles both hu 
self and family to service at the doctor’s office and at his own hone 
The medical section also makes arrangements for consultations aul 
for operations by specialists at nominal fees. There is no resttt 
tion as to the amount of care which shall be rendered to any ot 
family during the course of a year. There are 43 physicians in tle 
New York district who work for the circle on a part-time basis, be 
sides 24 specialists. The circle also operates its own health center, 
in the nature of a clinic, at which nominal fees are charged. 


=n — 


1 The data on which this article is based are from U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural (oopet 
tion, Nov. 13, 1929; U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Special report No. |3, |!) (ut 
published) and Bul. No. 101; Consular reports of Sept. 20, 1927 (Switzerland), and Sept. 8, 192s ( Norway, 
Cooperation (New York), issues of May and August, 1921, February, 1922, January, 1924, Februcry, Mara 
and June, 1925, and March, 1930; International Labor Office, Cooperative Information, Nos. \, ‘60, 91,4 
108, 115, and 117; Review of International Cooperation (London), issues of May, 1929, August, | 129; Intert 
tional Cooperative Bulletin, July, 1923; Cooperation at Home and Abroad, by C. R. Fay; | “ooperatit 
yee wen by J. P. Warbasse; The Labor Movement in Post-War France, by David J Saposs, li 

coopération Belge, Oct. 15, 1929; People’s Yearbook, 1931; Cooperative Productive Review (Leics 
England), May, 1930; The Producer (Manchester, England), May, 1931; Information Bullet.» of (ent 
soyus (Moscow), April, 1929; Verband Schweizerischer Konsumvereine (V. 8S. K.), Rapports et coll 
sur l’activité des organes de l’union en 1929; La Coopération (suisse), Nov. 14, 1929, and May 28, Ih 
and data supplied to the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics by individual societies and organiz.:: ions. 
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Medicines are not furnished, but members may obtain these at 
jiced rates at drug stores with which the organization has arrange- 
nits. ; te bey 
In connection with the medical service the organization maintains 
tuberculosis sanitarium at Liberty, N. Y., which can accommodate 
patients ; this sanitarium has a fully equipped hospital as well as 
ambulatorium. Members are entitled to sanitarium treatment for 
ne months, at no extra charge. If the sanitarium is full, the 
mber receives $600 as benefits in lieu of treatment. 
| The member may also take out life insurance ranging from $100 
“US 63.000; the fee for this varies according to the age of the insured. 
‘8 In some instances labor organizations have, either by themselves 
jointly with other trade-unions, taken steps to provide medical 
re, without profit, to their members. 
“ES Originally established as a division of the joint board of sanitary 
ntrol in the ladies’ garment industry of New York City in 1914, 
e Union Health Center became a separate organization sponsored 
y nine locals of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
rly in 1919. Shortly after the end of the disastrous left-wing 
‘ike of 1926, membership in the Health Center was opened to any 
bor union in the city. Each affiliating union pays a fee which 
uries according to its membership. Payment of this fee entitles its 
embers to medical care at nominal rates. The center not only 
ves general medical care but has special clinics. It also operates a 
ug department where prescriptions are filled at nominal rates. The 
ole system 1s operated on a nonprofit basis. 
Since 1926 the Cincinnati locals of the Amalgamated Clothing 
orkers have had a contract with a local health agency entitling 
embers to medical examination and treatment of minor ailments. 
“Bbc preventive value of such examination has been stressed through- 
“wut. A dental service has also been installed. Another service is 
hat of visiting nurses. 


ite, 


e 











y The Chicago locals of the same union have a dental clinic in their 
Beadquarters building. 

. Mg A nonprofit health organization was formed in Los Angeles in 1929 
(“> provide medical care for trade-unionists. This organization, the 
lpnion Labor Benefit League, for a fee of $1.50 per month, undertakes 
it ) provide medical examination, prescriptions, medical care, and 
~ faeegical Operations, for each member and the wholly dependent 
, embers of his family. A report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
m ov the secretary of the league states that the organization in 1930 
le id more than 10,000 members. It is estimated by the league that 
oo oe’ treatments given during the first half of 1930 would, at the regular 


Binimum medical rates, have cost nearly $75,000 more than the 
mount paid in by the members in dues. 


re Cooperative Provision of Medical Service Abroad 

way, 

-— Many European countries have elaborate systems of health insur- 
ro nce which provide medical treatment and sick benefits, especially 
‘ally - . 

‘i fa! the working class. In such cases, of course, members of coopera- 
““ Bae societies are also entitled to benefits under the system and any 


i iedical care provided by the society is in addition to the public bene- 
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fits. In some cases, however, the medical care supplied by the heh 
insurance scheme applies only to the worker and not to his wife af 
children. Therefore, notwithstanding the prevalence of heslth jy 
surance, many instances of the provision of medical care, sick benef E 
and work for the preservation of health and prevention of illness yf 
found in the cooperative movements of the European countries. Soy. f_ 
of these are discussed briefly below. . 


Belgium 


The Belgian cooperative societies are noted for their interest in th 
social life and well-being of the members. In some places the sociejy 
is the center of the social life of the community. It is characteris 
of the Belgian societies, especially the Socialist societies, that thoy 
return no dividends on purchases; the funds are used in ways whic 
promote the welfare of the membership as a whole—as for sick benefits 
maternity benefits, old-age and invalidity pensions for members ap 
employees, for medical and nursing care, for social and recreation, 
purposes, etc. Some of the societies operate children’s vy acatioy 
homes whose purpose is the preservation of the health of th 
members’ children. Others also provide free medical service for thy 
members. 

The Belgian Cooperative Union reported that in 1929 it paid sick 
ness and disability benefits, amounting to 1,436,288 franes ($39,929) 
to 418,012 persons; 1,194 death benefits, amounting to 147,43 
francs ($4,088), and pensions amounting to 1,452,361 franes ($40,376), 

The cooperative society in Ghent maintains a clinic and healt 
department, and in Brussels the cooperators have a medica! clini 
with up-to-date equipment and more than a score of doctors whio work 
on asalary. The clinic in 1925 had 90,000 members, of whom ona 
average some 2,000 were treated each week. The rates are very low 
and entitle the member not only to treatment, but to sick bene(its. 

There are also, in the same city, a number of cooperative dig 
stores. The first such society in Belgium was formed in Brussels in 
1882. Several more, all connected with the workers’ friendly societies 
were formed some years later. From Brabant the movement spreal 
into Flanders and into the Liege district. Not only were independent 
pharmacy societies formed, but some of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies started their own cooperative drug stores. Victor Servy 
estimated that there were in 1929 about 100 of these cooperative dig 
stores throughout Belgium and that the business done }y them 
amounted to some 12,000,000 francs ($333,600) annually. 

Fay remarks that these societies “‘have done a great work [or 
Belgian working people,” and states that they have reduced thie pre 
of medicines by ‘“‘at least 50 per cent.” 


Canada 


In the autumn of 1924 the farmers of the Edgerton District (A 
berta) formed a “medical club” to furnish medical service to the 
members. Each member paid a fee of $1.25 per month, for whit 
he received medical service for himself and all the members of lis 
family under the age of 21. The service was to include not onl 
general medical treatment but minor operations. For obstetri 
service and major operations an additional fee was charged. 
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The club never grew very large; it never had more than 30 members. 
vas ia operation until about Christmas time, 1929, when it 
le a Schanded. 
th in ie 

Nefits 


Finland 


The Finnish Cooperative Wholesale Society, S. O. K., has insured 
; regular employees against sickness, accident, and old age. Funeral 
nefits are also provided. As part of its general welfare work the 
sciety runs a vacation home for its staff as well as similar homes for 
e children of the members. 


SS ane 


Some 


France 
In the ie ! , i. fs 
ociey ff 1 One of the developments by the consumers’ cooperative societies 


cristy & pf France has been the organization of vacations in the country and 
+ they e maintenance of children’s colonies for health and welfare purposes. 
whic he consumers’ society of the Somme district maintains a seaside 
nefits lonv which cared for 1,000 children in 1927 and some 2,000 in 1929; 
’s ani Bach child stays two weeks and all expenses are free, including trans- 
Dortation both ways. Some of the societies make arrangements for 
Fhe children of members to spend a free vacation at the homes of 
Booperators in country districts. There is also the Aerium of 
‘Enfance Coopérative which is open all the year round and the 
Happy Home” on the Island of Oleron. The cooperative society of 
ersin maintains a vacation home for children from 7 to 13 years of 
ave. 

The Cooperative Union of Paris operates for its members a medical, 
gical, and dental clinic; it also pays sick, maternity, and death 
benefits in proportion to purchases. Five vacation colonies are 
wned and run by the union, which are open to members at low rates. 
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The Hamburg Cooperative Society in 1918 erected a convalescent 
bome for the children of its members, at a cost of 1,000,000 marks. 
his home accommodates free of charge some 1,000 children annually— 
(0 at a time—for a period of four weeks each. Similar convalescent 
olonies have been opened by the Berlin Consumers’ Cooperative 
society and the Consumers’ Cooperative Society of Munchen-Sendling. 
The German Cooperative Wholesale Society, on the anniversary of 
the twenty-fifth year of service of its director-emeritus in 1929, 
cquired a property (formerly used as a hotel) for use as a rest and 
onvalescent home for cooperators. The home can accommodate 110 
Persons at a time. A charge of 3 to 4 reichsmarks (71 to 95 cents) 
ber day is made. 





rk fo Great Britain 
: price 
The English Cooperative Wholesale Society maintains a health 
isurance section ‘‘established to administer for ccoperators and 
thers the benefits of the [health insurance] acts.” In 1930 this 
t (Ale ection had 280,000 members and had paid £3,103,000 ($15,100,750) 
io the fim benefits. The valuation of the society by the Government actuary 
which {Bhowed a surplus amounting to £742,000 ($3,610,943), which the 
of his Bociety has used to provide additional benefits. Thus it has pro- 
: only fwided dental care, making no charge for fillings and extractions, but ” 
trical MMPharging 15 per eent of the cost of artificial teeth; convalescent home 
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treatment; hospital care, up to a cost of 3s. (73 cents) a day: gy 
medical and surgical appliances, up to a cost of £2 ($9.73) and bel 
of their cost beyond that sum, subject to a total cost of £10 (548 ¢ 
optical examination and provision of eyeglasses at reduced rates: gy, 
grants to needy members. The ordinary cash benefits of the natin, 
health insurance scheme have been increased out of the society, 
funds as follows: Sick benefits, from 15s. to 20s. ($3.65 to $4.47) be 
week for men and from 12s. to 15s. ($2.92 to $3.65) for women: ¢ 
ability benefits, from 7s. 6d. to 10s. ($1.83 to $2.43) for men and fry 
7s. 6d. to 9s. ($1.83 to $2.19) for women. t 

The Ipswich Cooperative Society celebrated its seventy-filth any, 
versary in 1928 by presenting to the city a 2-story building, yy 
equipment, to be used as a medical dispensary for the benefit of gj 
persons unable to afford necessary surgical and medical suppli« 
This organization, it is reported, cared for more than 800 cases j 
1928 and some 1,000 persons in 1929. 

In some cases when the consumers’ cooperative movement hy 
acquired estates and farms, for agricultural purposes, the dwelling 
have been used for sanitariums. The Scottish cooperative womer' 
guilds have been active in behalf of convalescents and the Engisff 
guilds have a convalescent fund of their own. 

The Nottingham society, which had a contract with local opticiay 
to examine the eyes of its members, early in 1930 decided to disco. 
tinue this arrangement and hire its own optician and chemist on; 
salary basis. The Coventry society operates, for the benefit of ix 
36,600 members, four drug stores. 


Hungary 


In Hungary the Cooperative Union and Wholesale, Hangya, aii 
the Central Cooperative Credit Institute have established a ((-be 
hospital for cooperative employees. The children of employees ar 
received free. The action of the wholesale society in arranging {w 
vacations at summer resorts, either for nothing or at reduced rate 
may also be regarded as a health measure. 


India 


It was reported, in 1924, that cooperative societies were bei 
formed in Bengal for the purpose of fighting malaria. Each membe 
paid a monthly fee. The sums so raised were used to hire worker 
to treat stagnant water with kerosene, to clear the jungles, and tof 
up the eM in the rainy season. Some of the societies also hire! 
physicians and maintained dispensaries. 

A central society which had been formed in 1919 purchased tl 
drugs and other supplies for the local societies. 


Italy 


Some of the Italian consumers’ cooperative societies have orgil: 
ized sanitary services, maintain seaside and mountain colonies \ 
which the children of members are sent for health and recreatiol 
and operate hospitals for the poor. The Trieste society pays tlt 


expenses of 15 children at a time, for six months, at its tuly rculosi 
preventorium. At one time it sent 140 children to a seaside rest! 
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pr a month. It was reported in 1929 that the society was planning 
» establish a mountain colony. The Cooperative Alliance of Turin 
aintains two children’s colonies, one at the seaside and one in the 
ountains, Which have taken in more than 6,000 children. A sea- 
de and a mountain colony are also maintained by the Milan Coopera- 
-ve Union for the children of its members. 

There are also in Italy a number of cooperative pharmacy societies. 
he first of these was started in 1890 by the General Association of 
salaried Employees of Milan, for the purpose of the cooperative 
yurchase of pharmaceutical supplies and sanitary appliances. The 
ciety grew rapidly and in a few months had a membership of 694 
members. It is still in existence and now owns 13 of the largest 
lrug stores in the city, a pharmaceutical laboratory, and an analytical 
aboratory. It manufactures many of the products it sells and is the 


®wner of a number of patents. It now has 2,600 members. It is 


tated that the society has considerable effect on the level of the 
ocal prices of drugs. One of the aims of the society is the instruction 
»f its members in the principles of health and sanitation. Since 1908 
t has, ‘‘with the collaboration of eminent medical men of interna- 
ional standing, published a theoretical and practical guide for 
Joctors’’;it also edits a regular series of practical medical publications 
and a monthly bulletin on the health of children. 

The cooperative pharmaceutical societies of Italy are of three 
<inds: Those operating drug stores for members and the public, those 
un by and for a single occupational group, and those run as a special 

branch of another distributive organization. Of the last-named type 


are the seven drug stores of the Turin Cooperative Alliance, which 


do an annual business of some 7,500,000 lire ($394,500), the People’s 
‘hemist Shop of Como, run by the Federation of Cooperative Socie- 
ies of Como, the drug store belonging to the cooperative dairy 
society of Soresina, and the pharmaceutical establishment run by 
the society, ‘‘Cooperative Family,’”’ of Avio. 


Netherlands 


Many of the cooperative societies of the Netherlands have a sepa- 
rate fund used to provide welfare benefits for the members in such 
forms as sick benefits, death benefits, maternity benefits, etc. 

A very good example of the services which can be rendered to 
members, in the way of medical and health service, by a cooperative 
society is the Volharding Society of The Hague. This society was 
ounded as a consumers’ cooperative society but started a medical 
section and insurance section as part of its work. In 1922 it had 
48,000 persons in membership in this department. Now its regular 
membership numbers 15,664, but there are some 50,000 persons 

‘ho are members of the medical and insurance department. (The 
medical department serves the members of two other cooperative 
societies in the city.) 3 

The society operates an up-to-date clinic, with a 30-bed infirmary, 
Operating rooms, and alying-inroom. It employs 26 physicians and 6 
dentists, all of whom are full-time employees except the 8 who are 
Specialists. Members receive free medical service, having their 
choice among the society’s physicians. 
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At death the society pays a benefit varying with the length yf ; 


membership in the society. 


On January 17, 1930, the Netherlands sickness insurance |ay {)— 


wage earners went into effect, and while the law permitted t/, 
tinuance of approved sick benefit societies, it is not known why 


effect the new system has had upon medical service of the Volhardiy§ 


Society. 
Norway 


The Economist Consumers’ Association of Stavanger, Norway, so 


\ 


aside each year one-third of the net trading gain. This money jh 


put into a fund, called the “assistance fund,” and is used to assis 


members in times of sickness, unemployment, and other emervencie 
Soviet Union 


The consumers’ cooperative movement in Russia is devoting y 
increasing amount of attention to assisting women and children jy 
health matters and to instructing mothers in child care. The move 
ment has set up a fund for the purpose, the money being raised by 
deduction from the net profit and a certain percentage of the sale 
The fund is used to establish nurseries, kindergartens, and playgrount 
and to provide medical advice to mothers and children. The fun 
has been in existence for some years. 

In 1928, on the tenth anniversary of the first congress of peasani 
and working women, the Central Cooperative Union, Centrosoyus, 
established a traveling health consultation agency. This orgaii- 
zation consists of a physician, a trained nurse, a technical assistant. 
and a cooperative instructor. The little group moves from village 
to village, stopping for about three months in each. At each place 
the children and their mothers are given a medical examination, ant 
the physician gives illustrated lectures on the hygiene and care of th 
children. Each mother is given written instructions as to wha 
measures she is to take. While this is going on, the cooperativ 
instructor is giving talks on the cooperative movement and its at: 
vantages. Before leaving the village the health center starts « per- 
manent organization to continue its work. 

The union also maintains for the benefit of its employees a 40-bel 
hospital, with a staff of specialists and assistants; an analytical 
laboratory; an X-ray laboratory; ambulance stations; a dental 
clinic; a rest house in the suburbs of Moscow; and a sanitarium i 
the Crimea. When an employee is seriously ill, the society’s phys: 
cians visit him at his home. 

Spain ° 


The cooperative society, La Mutualidad Obrera, in Madrid, he 
since 1904 maintained a health service as one of its departments. 
The society operates several clinics in different parts of the city, 
each having a number of beds, an operating room, dental clinic, ands 
staff of physicians and nurses. The drug store connected with eacl 
clinic furnishes free medicine to the members. 

For the service the members pay 4} pesetas a month. 

The service rendered includes medical attention, major and othe! 
operations, medical advice, and burial. The only extra cost is fo! 
gold teeth. 
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The mutual-aid sections of the fishermen’s cooperative societies 
gsitos) pay sick and death benefits and provide medical care and 
medical attendance. During the 5-year period, 1924 to 1929, such 
yenelits and service amounted to a value of more than $150,000. 


for 
‘ON. 
hai 
it Switzerland 
For the benefit of its employees the Swiss Cooperative Union 
Bpaintains an insurance department from which it pays invalidity and 
pld-age benefits, as well as pensions to the dependents of deceased 
bmployees. oe 
The union has for some years maintained a holiday home for its 
pmployees. In 1929 a second summer ‘‘vacation colony,’ for 
embers, was opened at Weggis. During the 28 weeks during 
hich the vacation home was open, 1,270 adults and 62 children 
pent some time there. ‘The colony is owned by the union, but each 
ociety affiliated with the union has the right to nominate a certain 
umber of its members for a week’s sojourn at the colony. The 
ntire cost of board and lodging is borne by the union, which also 
efunds to the visitors the amount spent for transportation to and 
rom their homes. Persons not sent by member societies pay for 
board and lodging at a very low rate. 








Yugoslavia 


One of the phases of the cooperative movement in Yugoslavia is 
“the cooperative hygiene societies, which provide medical treatment, 
lrugs, medicines, etc., and carry on general educational work in 
hygiene. In 1926 there were in Yugoslavia 28 of these societies, 
aving a combined membership of 8,281 persons; during that year 
716,819 cases received treatment. 
+ The need for the services of these societies is revealed by a report 
by a Yugoslav sociologist that in 1926, in that country 72 per cent of 
“the dwellings were ‘‘damp, dark, or obstructed,’’ 12 per cent had 
paper (instead of glass) windows or only wooden shutters, 30 per cent 
had no means of lighting their houses artificially, 38 per cent had no 
eds, 20 per cent no tables or chairs, and 8 per cent had no arrange- 
ments for heating. Ninety-five per cent of the inhabitants had no 
vay of procuring pure drinking water, and 88 per cent had to go with- 
put medical attention when ill. 
In 1929 the number of societies had risen to 48 and their member- 


ship to 15,372; the number of persons receiving treatment was 
3.949. 
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Cooperative Labor Societies in Italy 


. & | \ FEW countries have workers’ productive societies attained any 
h great Importance in the general cooperative movement. Italy is 


one of the countries, however, in which cooperative labor societies 
have attained real success. An article in the January, 1931, issue of 

P the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
- published by the International Institute of Agriculture (Rome), 
contains an account of the present status of these societies in Italy. 
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These societies are formed mainly among navvies ! and laborers jy 
the building trades, primarily to provide employ ment for the mep, 
bers and to attain working independence. ‘These organizations tal, 
contracts for public works, such as the construction and mainte ane 
of roads, bridges, and canals, and drainage, reclamation and irrig,. 
tion of land, land i improv ement, ete. The maximum value of « NY One 
society is fixed by decree at 1 ,000,000 lire ? ($52,600), but severg 
societies may combine into a union to carry out contracts up to, 
value of 5, 000 ,000 lire ($263,000). 

The societies are required to register with the local authorities, anj 
5 per cent of every payment for work, as it becomes due, is wit hhelf 
as a guaranty of the faithful performance of the contract. The 
societies are also subject to Government supervision. 

At the end of the year 1929 there were in Italy 1,301 cooperatiye 
labor societies with a combined membership of 105,453. The 
greatest development has been attained in the Province of Emily 
where there are 356 societies with 46,269 members. The Province of 
Venetia has 189 societies with 16,464 members, Tuscany 124 societies 
with 11,564 members, and Lombardy 102 societies with 5,713 men. 
bers. In March, 1930, these local societies had formed 20 unions to 
carry out the larger contracts. 

The work done by certain of the societies and their unions has been 
rather remarkable. Thus the union at Reggio Emilia has carried q 
annually, in the Province of Parma, land-improvement works valued 
at from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 lire ($420,800 to $526,000) and has 
at times given employment to as many as 2,000 workmen. The 
union of the Province of Modena, formed in 1915 and including in 
membership 40 societies, in 1929 carried out contracts aggregating 
13,402,000 lire ($704,945), and is now employing several hundred 
workers on contracts amounting to about 20,000,000 lire ($1,052,000) 

The union at Grosseto, Tuscany, formed in 1921, has two sections 
dealing, respectively, with labor and agriculture. The labor section 
undertakes the usual contracts for building construction and land work, 
while the agricultural section carries out land improvement and cui 
tivation, employing such farm labor as can be supplied by its con- 
stituent societies. In 1926 the section leased an estate of some ‘0 
hectares * (2,224 acres) which it is radically transforming. I[t ha 
dug more than 6 miles of drainage ditches and canals, sunk well, 
and built fences and shelters for the men, the livestock, and the 
machinery, and has now started cultivation. 

Another society, the Milan Society, is reclaiming part of the lower 
basin of the Sele River, in the Province of Salerno. Originally 

“marshy and malaria-stricken district,” the place is being rendered 
healthful, and a village is being built and a wide canal constructed. 
More than 400 workers are being employed on the project. Ever 
tually cultivation of the land will be undertaken. 

The Labor Society of Ravenna Men, which has been in existence 
for 56 years, is noted for the reclamation work it has done in Ostia, 
Maccarese, Isola Sacra, and Camposalino in the Roman Campagne. 
The land so reclaimed totals some 70,000 hectares (172,970 acres). 

Statistics compiled by the N ational Institute of Cooperation, 
quoted in the article under review, show that in 1927 these soc ieties 





1 Laborers, usually engaged in work on canals, railroads, embankments, etc. 
2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira = 5.26 cents. 
3 Hectare = 2.471 acres, 
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arried on construction work to the value of 182,089,089 lire 
$9,577,886), reclamation work to the value of 45,459,436 lire 
¢2.391,166), and road-maintenance work aggregating 11,311,449 
ire. ($594,982). 
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Compulsory Agricultural Cooperative Societies in Peru 


s: HE Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology,' 
. in its November, 1930, issue contains a summary of a law recently 
nassed in Peru which makes compulsory the organization of farmers 
nto agricultural societies. The object is, it is stated, ‘‘to make use 
of these legally recognized agricultural organizations for guiding the 
arming class toward higher voluntary forms of cooperative market- 
¢, amalgamation of farm undertakings, and joint contract, the rise 
and development of all of which would otherwise, without this basis 
of legal recognition, be much delayed.”’ 

Each provincial governor is directed to call together the farmers of 
his Province for the purpose of organizing the societies, and when 
formed the societies will be ‘‘controlled and inspected” by ‘the 
department of agriculture and stock farming. 

No farmer will be able to “‘evade the obligation” of belonging to 
‘the society in his district, on pain of being barred from the (tax?) 
exemptions granted to agriculturists and from purchasing guano for 
|| Jhis farming operations. Also, it is pointed out, ‘‘only members of 
these societies can in any way secure representation in the Govern- 
ment.” 

It is stated that these societies will be ‘‘at once political, economic, 
yand legal in character.”” Their purposes include (1) the furthering 
of advanced methods of cultivation, irrigation, etc., (2) the organi- 
zation of agricultural cooperation of all types and forms (including 
the marketing of crops, purchase of farm machinery and supplies, 
yetc.), (3) the safeguarding of the members’ rights and the supervision 
of the performance of their duties, and (4) the appointment of a 
legal representative to represent them in all dealings with the Govern- 
ment on questions relating to the industry. 

The members will pay monthly contributions to the society. 





_ Women in the Soviet Cooperative Movement 


HE total membership of the Russian consumers’ cooperative 
i movement on January 1, 1931, according to the April 10, 1931, 
: issue of the Information Bulletin of Centrosoyus, reached 56,000,000 
persons. Of the total number, woman members on September 1, 
1930, formed 25.9 per cent, as compared with 14.39 per cent on October 

1, 1928. As they have grown in numbers the woman cooperators 
have also been successful in gaining increasing representation on the 

| boards of directors and auditing committees. In the towns, in 1929- 
7 30, women formed 31.1 per cent of the total membership of boards of 
directors and 26.4 per cent of the membership of the auditing com- 
mittees; in the rural societies the proportion was 19.2 and 16.7 per 
cent, respectively. 


-_. 





' Part II of the International Review of Agriculture, Rome. 
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Much ppc pres work is being carried on among the workoy 
wives and among the peasant women for the purpose of enlistin¢ thei, f 
active interest in the work of the cooperative societies. In one regig, 
the cooperative women have organized on a cooperative basis 1% 
créches for the care of the children of the peasant women while the 
work in the fields. In another area the regional cooperative unjo, 
has organized 8 medical clinics for women, 300 ‘‘children’s instjty. 
tions’”’ (including playgrounds, gardens, etc.), and 125 dressmaking 
courses. 








below. 
than one day have been omitted. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, in May, 1931 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for May, 
1931, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 


Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months—January, 1929, to May, 1931, 
inclusive—as well.as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
each month and the number of workers involved. The economic 
loss (in man-days) involved is computed by multiplying the number 
of workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute 
measured in working-days as normally worked by the industry or 
trade in question. 





TaBLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1929, TO MAY, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, 1929, AND 1930 












































: 7 ; Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes volved in disputes ieusheeal 
man-days 
Month and year ; lost during 
Beginning } Ineffect | Beginning | Ineffect | month or 
in month | at end of | in month | at end of year 
or year month or year month 
a TR SPEER eS ee ree ls SSE Se = 3 eens 37, 799, 394 
| iy Eee) BE Sle Oe ee Se ene 629 ft ) 31, 556, 947 
~~“). Gee aaa 903 see 9, 975, 213 
1930: :; | a ee 653 een ene 158, 114 een ne 2, 730, 368 
1929 
NS RES ETS eS, Beds 48 35 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
ON ES ee * Cay 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 926, 679 
I 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
“SSG” - Sees eee 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
Se SS eee 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
RTE | PO eae 73 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
RERES ecor ee? ee 80 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
a ee el 78 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
ae SS SO Geir ne ee 9s 49 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
Sis inal Ty SS Ca a ae 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
Co ee fae ees 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
| RAN S Sor aaa 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
ES ELE EAS a Se 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
OSSOR NS 2 aR 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 438, 570 
__ | te eS ep. RE 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 127 
MR EE SS ARETE 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
REET Se eee eee 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 448 
BES So 1 eee eS 59 34 14, 011 8, 311 144, 117 
_ SR oo oo CR Re 78 30 14, 308 4,815 141, 647 
Be ORs OR ae 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 738 
ee ee 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, 184 
October (EOP (LAE SO RN. 47 35 10, 858 16, 007 335, 916 
SRE Ss i PeeRER 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 608 
ei ben. 8) Cah ee as 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 
1931 
January ORS. Se ae 5 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, 031 
ap cruary Si) SR eee 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 228, 329 
n DR aetna tk gn khdccdinkameson 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 422, 545 
Be 66 52 25, 154 23, 058 778, 322 
rte oo OS Et aT ae ae 83 71 28, 180 21, 325 445, 384 
‘ Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginn ng jp 
March, April, and May, 1931, and the number of workers direet\y 
involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH, APRIL, AND \ AY, 193 
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Number of disputes begin- | Numbers of worker: 
ning in— in disputes beginn 


nvoly 
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Industry 





7 See 


March April May April May 





Auto, carriage, and wagon workers ______-- 
NG i ee ae a : 


Brick and tile workers. ____..___________- 

Building trades _______- ~ Tbe EA SE - 

Chauffeurs, teamsters 

Clothing .......-.- ; 

Food workers 

| EE EE RS eS a 

Glassworkers _-__- 

Tron and steel 

Laundry workers 

I a i 

Longshoremen, freight handlers 

Lumber, timber, and millwork 

Metal trades 

| ae eae ) bie 

Motion-picture machine operators, actors, 
and theatrical workers 

Printing and publishing 

Stationary engineers and firemen 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
May, 1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, 1931, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending i 
May, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 
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\,nup 4e—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MAY, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES 
PABLI AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 




















Classified duration of strikes: ending in May, 1931 
Industry Over one- | 1 month | 2 months 
Saas half and and less and less 
lens less than than than 
1 month 2months | 3 months 
Bakers- ---------------------- 1 --|---------- -- 
Building trades -.------------ 15 6 rea 
Chauffeurs, teaimsters- - --- - - _¢ SAR 
Clothing.....------------------- 4 1 2 1 
Furniture........--<------- l : andl sa 
Iron and steel . .....--.------- : 2 bind 
Laundry Wet. obe<mnn<se-+------ rs i 
Leather ......--a<-- --------- wenn eccrece---0-- Be 1 
Longshoremen, freight handlers _- 1 |. eS Se 
Metal GEOGEE. caeecnsss<~+--- et leat cata re ag sien 1 2 sts wed Maat hell 
Tae EY 75 AMOS SSPE el Ry Coma 6 l Y @etasyre 
Printing and publishing ---- ---- ---- wepunailanain & See Re : 1 
Ri A + el a 2 |. : 25) fies 
RES Sa ES Pe De eee 2 1 2 1 
Other COSINE. < dates. 55... _, eee a aca 
cy pee ee Sv * 39 12 10 3 

















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in May, 1931 


Silk workers, Pennsylvania.—A strike of some 3,000 silk workers 
in Allentown beginning as of May 1 and affecting approximately 16 
or more mills is still in progress. This was a protest strike, it is said, 
against wage reductions running up to 16%; per cent. 

Building-trades workers.—A successful strike of 2,000 building- 
trades workers in Indianapolis, Ind., against a wage reduction of 20 
per cent lasted from May 1 to May 14. 

An unsuccessful strike of 1,100 building-trades workers in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, including carpenters, electricians, and plumbers, against 
a wage reduction of $1 per day, is reported to have begun on May 1 
and to have ended on May 9. 

Steel workers, Ohio—Following two wage reductions during May 
amounting to 15 per cent, approximately 1,500 employees of the 
Empire Steel Corporation of Mansfield struck on May 12 and May 13. 
The strike ended on May 15 after the company agreed to restore the 
wage scale of April 30. Some minor differences were compromised 
and others deferred for later determination. 

The company on May 28 went into receivership and the employees 
on June 6, without the knowledge of the company officials, voted in 
favor of a wage reduction of 5 per cent to be effective for 3 months. 

Rubber, leather, and textile workers, Indiana.—Some 2,800 workers 
of both sexes, members of Rubber Workers’ Union No. 18155 and 
employed by the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing Co. of 
Mishawaka struck on May 18 because of alleged discrimination against 
members of local union; installation of efficiency system, task and 
bonus, reduction of wages. This strike is reported to have been 
settled on June 8 by the employees’ voting to resume operations on 
the company’s promise to discuss wage revision. 

Municipal employees, Chicago—A short strike of approximately 
3,300 organized city employees, consisting of street cleaners, street 
repair men, truck drivers, etc., in the department of public works, 
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was in effect May 21, on which date announcement was made that 
preliminary negotiations had been successful, and that terms for g 
permanent settlement of the dispute would be sought at a conference 
to be held at the city hall on May 25. The strike, it is said, was 
started by the street sweepers’ union as a protest against the mayor's 
economy program, and the other groups followed. | 

Pocketbook workers, New York City—According to reports, some 
2,500 pocketbook workers, members of the International Pocket)oo 
Workers’ Union, went on strike May 28, following the failure of 
negotiations with their employers, represented by the Industria] 
Council of the Leather Goods Manufacturers, for a new agreement on 
wages and working conditions to take the place of the one which 
expired on May 1. The main cause of the strike was the demand of 
the manufacturers for a 25 per cent reduction in wages, and other 
modifications, which were unacceptable to the workers, who wanted 
a 40-hour week and a system of unemployment insurance. The 
employers, it is said, refused arbitration. The action of the union in 
calling the strike followed an alleged lockout ordered by the Industria] 
Council on May 18, when work was refused to members of the union, 
so that the lockout-strike began, it is understood, on the date last 
mentioned. 

A settlement of the strike was reached on June 10, when the workers 
voted to accept a new agreement with the manufacturers, which 
provides, it is said, for a 7% to 15 per cent reduction in wages, unem- 
ployment insurance to be supported equally by the union and the 
empolyers, an increase in the number of apprentices in one branch of 
the trade and allows employers to discharge 10 per cent of their 
workers every six months. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into May, 1931 


Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—The strike which began on |'eb- 
ruary 16 still continues in part. Press reports of June 1 stated that, 
according to union officials, 21 of the open-shop mills had signed 
agreements with the union since the strike began, but that the strike 
was still effective in about a dozen plants and about 1,500 workers 


were still out. 
silitsttninaliaiinte a 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May, 1931 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


ae Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 76 labor disputes during 
May, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 39,629 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 

On June 1, 1931, there were 51 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 26 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 77. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Industrial Disputes in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in 1930 


HE Ministry of Labor Gezette for May, 1931, contains a review 

of the industrial disputes occurring in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in 1930, which shows that while the number of disputes 
occasioning stoppages was only slightly less than in 1929, there was 
a striking diminution in the number of workers involved and in the 
amount of time lost. The number of disputes beginning in 1930 
which caused a stoppage of work was 422, and the number of workers 
directly concerned was 286,100, with 20,800 indirectly involved. In 
addition, about 1,800 workers were involved, directly or indirectly, 
in 8 disputes which began in 1929 and were still in progress at the 
beginning of 1930. Disputes involving fewer than 10 workers and 
those lasting less than one day are omitted from the statistics, it is 
explained, except when the aggregate duration of the dispute (1. e., 
the number of workers multiplied by the number of working days, 
allowing for workers replaced by others, etc.) exceeded 100 days. 
Comparative figures for the two years are shown, by industries, in 
the following table: 
Taste 1.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, WORKERS INVOLVED, AND DAYS 


LOST DURING 1929 AND 1930 IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, BY 
INDUSTRY 





= os == 






































1929 1930 

Num- Duration | Num- , Duration 

Industry group ber of Recta (in work- | ber of heer soe (in work- 

dis- in all er tes dis- in all ing a 7S) 

putes ofa putes : ofa 

begun | Tisputes | gisputes | begun | TSPUtes| disputes 
Coal mining... .......--- Pg Vhs FE ile Re 153 78, 500 576, 000 150 | 148, 600 663, 000 
Other mining and quarrying -------------- 9 1, 200 90, 000 8 600 8, 000 
op TS ee 12 500 6, 000 7 600 5, 000 
PORN I 8h 3c i wi ve ca 22 7 3, 100 56, 000 5 700 9, 000 
Engineering...............-- PEs ee 18 19, 900 62, 000 11 800 8, 000 
Pe ce RE Ae 25 8, 000 529, 000 23 4, 200 15, 000 
Otter SRetEE oe else Scodhical asset 30 7, 700 120, 000 31 4, 200 60, 000 
Ce A eee 35 392, 200 6, 642, 000 17 2, 600 36, 000 
LSE aaa Pat 14 6, 800 106, 000 7 | 122, 200 3, 279, 000 
ig ge a cl 9 1, 100 4, 000 20 4, 000 77, 000 
Jo) a eS al 17 1, 600 11, 000 21 1, 460 10, 000 
Food, drink ,and tobacco - - ---__----_----- 4 100 4, 000 5 900 3, 000 
Woodworking, furniture, ete.____________- 17 , 400 15, 000 23 3, 300 88, 000 
Paper, printing, ete. .................-.--- 2 400 20, 000 6 800 7, 000 
Building, public works, contracting -____-- 40 3, 300 28, 000 47 3, 800 46, 000 
Po et a re 21 7, 200 13, 000 22 5, 200 25, 000 
Commerce, distribution, and finance_____- 5 300 3, 000 5 3, 500 51, 000 
Le ft) Eee ae 13 500 2, 000 14 1, 300 9, 000 
Meee Locokliveu....s-.2---- 431 533, 800 8, 287, 000 | 422 308, 700 4, 399, 000 





It will be noticed that while in 1929 the greatest loss of time 
occurred in the cotton-textile industry, in which one dispute accounted 
for over three-fourths of the total time lost, in 1930 there was com- 
paratively little trouble in that industry, the principal difficulties 
occurring in the wool-textile and mining industries. In wool textiles, 
as In cotton textiles the year before, most of the loss was due to one 
dispute in which 120,000 workers were involved, while the aggregate 
duration in working-days was 3,258,000. " 

Next to the woolen-textile industry, mining showed the greatest 
degree of disturbance in 1930, By the coal mines act of 1930, hours 
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were reduced from 8 to 7% a day, and disagreements arose as to the 
terms of employment under the new act from December 1, onw ard 
At that date stoppages occurred involving about 76,000 workers jy 
Scotland, 6,000 in North Staffordshire, and 3,000 in Shropshire and 
other districts. Temporary settlements were effected very promptly 
in most cases, though in Scotland the dispute lasted for a week. The 
total aggregate duration of these stoppages exceeded 440,000 working 
days. | 

No other disputes in 1930 involved as many as 5,000 workers, }\) 
three involved losses of between 50,000 and 70, 000 working-«; ays, 
The first of these occurred in February and involved 3,250 insurance 
agents, who were not satisfied with their remuneration. The general 
council of the Trades Union Congress undertook to act as mediators 
and effected a compromise, the agents waiving their other clainis in 
consideration of a guaranteed minimum rate of 50s. ($12.17) a week. 
The second, which began in June, involved 1,250 upholstery workers, 
who asked an advance in wages, limitation of junior labor and other 
improvements in working conditions. <A settlement was effected in 
August, ‘‘ providing for a resumption of work at the old rate of wages 

f for further consideration of the question of junior labor, the 
other matters in dispute being settled provisionally.” The third 
involved 620 silk knitters who ceased work in October in resistance 
to a proposed reduction in wages, and remained out until February 
25, 1931, when the reduction was accepted with some modifications. 


Causes of Disputes 


IN sOME cases a dispute may have several causes, as, for instance, 
a claim for an increase in wages may be accompanied by a proposal 
for reducing working hours. Trying in each case to attribute the 
dispute to its principal cause, the ministry presents the following 
table, showing the number and percentage of disputes in 1930, and 
of workers directly involved in them, by the cause of dispute: 


TaPLe 2.—CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND, 1930 














Workers directly i: 


Disputes volved 





Per cent | Number 





Wage increases 
Wage decreases --- 
Other wage questions 


10, 600 
125, 600 
18, 700 


154, 900 
96, 700 
17, 300 
11, 800 

5, 100 
300 


286, 100 


Bro 


SOnowm!) wooo 





All wage questions 
Hours of labor __----- 
Employment of particular classes or per 
Other working arrangements, rules, or discipline 
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PS et 





3 
S| > 

















Wage questions account for more disputes than any other cause, 
and it is noticeable that in 1930 the most serious of these disagree- 
ments were in resistance to wee reductions while the efforts to secure 


wage increases were responsible for only 9 per cent of the stoppzes 
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and only 3.7 per cent of the workers directly involved. Disagree- 
ments over hours of labor caused only a small proportion of the dis- 

utes but involved more workers than any other cause except wage 
questions. Trade-unionism seemed an unimportant cause, both as 


respects number of disputes and number of workers involved. 


Results of Disputes 


Tue RESULTS of the disputes which began in 1930 are shown in 
the following table: 
RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, BEGINNING IN 1930 IN GREAT BRITAIN 



































2 3. 
e — _ AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
» : Workers directly in- 
Disputes velved 
Results 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

; 
Is favor Of WN isk 4-8 < 3-02 04-----------+----- 71 16. 8 17, 900 6.2 

In faved Ge as iiss 3-6. 5-5 cee... , 155 36. 7 222, 500 77.8 
; Com promi hd dn Ga Senden bene wicnncnnessese---55 196 46. 5 45, 700 16. 0 
) pee ath Lae at Oe a 422 100. 00 236, 100 100. 0 

Methods of Settlement 


THE FOLLOWING table shows the number and percentage of dis- 
putes settled by each principal method, with the number and pro- 
portion of workers directly involved: 


TABLE 4.—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT 



































. : Workers directly in- 

E Disputes volved 
$: Method of settlement 

4 Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 
SEE CEES, SEO 265 62. 8 173, 700 60. 7 
mm Conciliation. .................. BS OE Yo ME ag SAO REE 39 9.3 87, 600 30. 6 
i. peg AE SS ee ae ee ee Green rt) 2.1 3, 100 me 
> Return to work on employers’ terms without negotia- 
>: tems: ss. cisel o.. os RS oS wens ie amp ee 68 16. 1 19, 900 7.0 
sam Replacement of workers...........................----- 32 7.6 1, 100 4 
& tag A G0 RE RE 9 2.1 700 -2 
+. ye Se RS Te ea Sa 422 100. 0 226, 100 100. 0 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, May, 1931 


ABOR -turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 
separate manufacturing industries are shown herewith. 

In working turnover rates the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses the 
weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes for manufacturing as a whole 
are compiled from reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by representative establishments in over 75 industries, employing ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 people. In the 10 industries for which separate 
indexes are presented reports were received from representative plants 
employing approximately 25 per cent of the employees as shown for 
such industries by the Censusof Manufacturesof 1927. Intheautomo- 
tive industry schedules were received from plants employing more than 
225,000 people. Firms reporting for boots and shoes employed nearly 
100,000 people; those for cotton manufacturing employed approxi 
mately 125,000 people; those for brick employed about 15,000 people; 
those for foundry and machine shops employed nearly 175,000 people: 
for furniture, about 45,000 people; iron and steel, over 225,000 people; 
sawmills, approximately 65,000 people; men’s clothing, nearly 50,(00 
people; Pe slaughtering and meat packing, about 85,000 people. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
and net turnover rates, presented both on a monthly and an equivalent 
annual basis. 
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ip L-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
TABLE INDUSTRIES 









A.—Monthly Rates 











Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 











Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 
































































1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 1931 

——— 

January.-------- 1.85 | 0.74] 2.70] 1.95; 0.54] 0.19] 5.09] 2.88] 3.95] 2.97] 3.95] 2.88 
February ------- 1.60| .74] 250] 1.75| .62| .20] 4.72] 269] 3.94] 282] 3.94] 2 69 
March. .-------- 1. 94 .94]) 2.83 1. 75 . 60 26) 5.37] 2.95| 4.15] 3.67] 4.15] -2.95 
Md» ~seisncne 211] 1.14] 257] 1.96] .53] .31] 5.21] 3.41] 3.55] 3.08| 3.55] 3.06 
May... --| 201] 1.12] 268] 243] 148] 228] 5.17] 3.83] 3.28] 279] 3.28] 279 
June. -soalt, BeGe [=< -| 3.00 wee . ) = Ss { ee 4 3 ee | 
SG a 1.35 4&2 See i‘ | = ere 5. 84 ae a ff 1 ee oo 
august -..| 1.40 S901....... . j} seme | 2 pee oy eee Soe t..... 
Septem ber - — 1. 50 3. 14 . 36 ----- | 5. 00 3 2/ ooee 3 27 coerce 
eS aes 1. 29 2. 28 oa oe | 4.49 + es 2 =a 
November....--| -9 7 1........ se _.-| 3.91 7 %........ Mae k..4-.. 
December--.----- . 84 +m yy, ieee . 21 , | 3. 79 2. 13 Se > lL ee 

Average.___| 1.55 |_------ 3. | Lo 















































January... --- 21.8] 87] 31.8! 23.0] 6.4 | 2.2} 60.0] 33.9] 46.5] 35.0] 46.5] 33.9 
February - - ----- 20. 9 9.6 | 32.6] 22.8 8.0 2.6) 61.5 | 35.0] 51.4] 36.8] 514] 35.0 
March. ...------ 22.8} 11.1] 33.3] 20.6] 7.1! 3.1] 63.2| 348] 48.8] 43.2] 48.8] 348 
April..---------- 25.7) 13.9] 31.3] 2.9| 65] 3.8] 63.5] 41.6] 43.2] 37.2] 43.2] 37.2 
ROT 23.7) 13.2] 31.5] 28.6 5.6 3.3] 60.8] 45.1] 38.6] 32.8] 38.6] 32.8 
PRs os Steaaeee ol as 36. 5 Poe: 7) aa | ae oe s+ | ae 3 = 
, | Pee 15.9 49.1 4S ae a 68.8 29. 5 |- ae i<--+--- 
August......--.- 16. 5 eS eee r¢ ) cere 67.7 31.9]. 38:8 /...... 
September.....-| 18.3 33. 2 be ee 60. 9 39. 8 oy ft 
October -- ------ 15. 2 Pt Rss seme 373 a §2.9 0 ees = | eee 
November...---| 11.0 ]---  » y Se 4 7 re 47.6 24.9  -«) a 
December-.-- - - -- Sao Sf ee SE eee 44.6 25. 1 meee b+s>-~- 
Average. 











































The total separation rate for industry as a whole for the month of 
May was 3.83 and the accession rate was 2.79. Comparing the May, 
1931, rates with those for April, 1931, there was a decrease in the quit, 
discharge, and accession rates. The lay-off rate, however, showed an 
increase. Comparing the May, 1931, with those for May, 1930, de- 
creases were shown for all classes of separation and for accessions. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. The net 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the number of 
jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is 
increasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separation 
rate, because while more people are hired than are separated from their 
jobs the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion, and 
can not be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant 
that. is reducing its number of employees the net turnover rate is the 
same as the accession rate, for while more people are separated from 
the pay roll than are hired the excess of separations over accessions is 
due to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically charged 
as a turnover expense. 

The charts on pages 138 and 139 show in graphic form the data pre- 
sented in Table 1. 
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Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
ver rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, foundry and 


0 : : : 
machine shops, furniture, iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering 
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- INDEXES OF AVERAGE MONTHLY 
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and meat packing for the year 1930 and for the first five months of 
1931, and for brick and men’s clothing for April and May, 1931, 
presented both on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRiIgs 


A.—Monthly Rates 








Separation rates 


Accession 
rate 





Industry and month Quit Discharge Lay-off 





1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 
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_-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Contd, 














































































































TABLE 2 
A.—Monthly Rates—C ontinued 
———— 
Separation rates 
: Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Industry and month Quit Discharge Lay-off Total 
; 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
e: 
. ge ee Pe en oes 0.25}... 4.84|..__. ~~ 5.24 ]____-- 5. 24 
. Tae URE <a dibintindantaleo~> _ } te ee | PO ft 4 gt ae 4 yg alee Selly 4.77 
; + mack etc Sree “SRA oe; REA t ; Gt 42 &2 |......1 6. 69 |_...-- 4. 78 |. 4. 78 
: dieril .<.+<nidbes Sams 1.73] .95 64] .51 | 4.38 | 3.31 | 6.75 | 4.77] 3.34 | 4.66] 3.34] 4.66 
: 7 ee Rt TRAE OM 1. 26 | 1.05 52] .25 | 4.39] 5.72 16.17] 7.02 | 2.87] 3.81 |2.87] 3.81 
. Diet a onepancdatlicknn * (ee 41 |._____] 4.33 6.18 |.____- 5 5 ie S . e 
> i ee sats 4 | ee 40 2 oe... <s 6.46 Lc... |) a ........ 
Ae .-onebihe-r =~ 4 a - 3 ues, fi Re 5.04 }.-__- 5. 34 S.oe7...... 
September - ...--------- I. O@ in. .-:- a. } oo 5 | eee 1... 2 1) 4. 30-4... 
ye eh EE GE | ee Bet ee * 3 ae 16, 004s.-...1 a2 1L-.... +» = lia 
Noveiper....-<<$=24---- . ae . | waee ys | ee (5 (ae Ae Be ce coal -* |e 
December...---.--.---- « | 2a , 1. eee oy tee 7 Oe ies .:..8 Bae L..-.. +> jaa 
AVENE... nc00nkas>~> a Fee , ) £004..).3600b:...3468 1... 
Iron and steel: 
[ a See ee 1. 81 71] .45 09 | 1.24] 1.36} 3.50] 2.16] 5.521252] 3.50] 216 
February.-+-----..---- 1.91} .72] .34 15] 1.15] 1.03 | 3.40] 1.90 | 5.09 | 2.24] 3.4 1. 90 
7 " pith GESSEM 1. 91 71] .45 12] 1.22] 1.38] 3.58] 2.21 14.06] 2.03] 3.58] 203 
) jv eh Bie eS SEREHS 2. 26 89] .42 15] 1.32] 1.00} 4.09] 2.6413.88]1.€9] 3.88] 1.69 
) * “PRPS oF RESEDA 2.13 7 40 15] 1.71 | 2.16 | 4.24] 3.18 | 3.25] 1.57] 3.25] 1.57 
p<“ Saleen A-el Ris & (ae e | ome 2 25 j._...- WG eee of lilt + ) hi 
pS igi Ta et 1. 54 |. ¢ | ee 2. 29 ies. 4 Ee 5 alee 27 ...... 
AMS. n ncketindibobon ents... H+ ee 2.05 |.__._- (eRe 1.91 5 ial 
September. .....------- oie «+ “gS yee 4 ) ae >) ee  . aa 
IIE nonce badness | Sa cS } Cee 296 1......13 @1.....-. | ah - ji 
November. -..........-- ea > ie 1.95 |._-__- 5 nai + 2 ett - . =a 
December.............- nie gl .10 128 i... | 9 ey . | eee 
Avere@s......5-<s-.-- « > aa | ae y ) eae > |) eee tj —_ 206% ..... 
Men’s clothing: . 
To Me oP Se LO ies..-- ae? | % 93 i2..... SS 3. 22 
(Sess REE £3 i....- 15 1.46 |_____. 5 eta: 5 5) ee 3. 00 
Sawmills: 
ee ee ee 3. 80 97 | 1.18 43 | 4.52 | 8.02 | 9.50 | 9.42 | 9.39 | 9.99] 9.39] 9.42 
February............-- 3. 39 | 1.22] 1.37 50 | 3.99 | 4.56 | 8.75 | 6.28 | 9.11 | 7.44] 8.75] 6.28 
at pos 3.89 | 1.74] 1.47 51 | 3.54 | 4.56 | 8.90 | 6.81] 7.91 | 7.07] 7.91] 6.81 
ee Eo HPL 4.2811.79] .92 46 | 4.97 | 7.17 |10.17 | 9.42 | 9.66 | 7.21] 9.66] 7.21 
| EE TS | 3.51 | 1.73 | 1.35 50 | 8.10 | 6.43 112. 96 | 8.66 110.09 | 7.97 |10.09 | 7.97 
a aameghes & Spies Bie 8 4 apa 96 |_____- 9 ee, ft che 5. 85 a: | ape 
|” CO lal Gena o) ae i) ae 6. 98 _\ 9 ae gaat i 3 a 
( : ki aS  § re 93 |______| 6.09 10. 03 |.____- + oe et Sella 
September...........-- , 4 3 Tyas 95 |______] 7. 64 11. 58 |_ ei } oo 4; 3a 
tea ae ZMio...-| .79i.-.-.168 9. 56 |.____- a... .. i, (aa 
November...........-_- | 4 See » | LS > oe 9. 99 |_ | 4.96 |_____- 
December_...........-- & 65 Sa ont. 7.42 3 geet fy 3 3a 
VNR nie Bt ont cS | aoe a J eee 2 3 a 1G 76 1.5.... C548 Biase = 5: 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing: 
ee 2.32 11.29]. .91 61 | 6.68 | 4.40] 9.91 | 6 10.02 | 9.50] 9.91 | 6.30 
February .........:..... 2.3711.56] .96 68 | 7.70 | 6.48 |11. 03 | 8.72 | 7.39 | 5.02] 7.39) 5.02 
rn 2.49} 1.41] .86 7 | 7.51 | 6.88 {10.86 | 8.66 | 5.23 | 5.19] 5.23} 5.19 
DP inthiechiedndagech + 2.91] 1.42] .75 47 | 4.47 | 5.02 | 8.13 | 6.91 | 8.47 16.3118.13] 6.31 
OF ipedcbatthumtnddnsas 2.84/ 1.35] .79 43 | 4.14] 4.13 | 7.771 5.91 | 9.01 16.92] 7.77] 5.91 
ee ie le ye ie > ) aaa .88 |... 4. 69 |...._- 8.19 |.____- + 5 Spee: 8. 19 }|.____- . 
en Det TER TE 2 I...... el | Ss aaa [os 6.92 |_____- 6osl...... 
DU be ccnech dusts. < ti ge, aed Ss ee 7.95 |_..._- =) Ree a 
September. ..........-. eels... 4 ane | | ee 6. 70 |_____- in icted ak..... 
DONTE amchdvdiens— ) eee , eel f 4 ae * \ eee = 9 ee: 3 |) ail 
November. .........._- © eh iil ee lie £eet....... 6. 48 |... ile 6. 48 |_-__- 
OO inerccededévt~< co 5 pees 5. 69 |._...- 4 Ge. Gat. .... 
A POs siah dette na . ) a  ) ae So ao 8.35 |.._._- st =a y 5 a 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIE 


B.— Equivalent Annual Rates 
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\VERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Contd. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, May, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has received reports of buildiy 

operations from 342 identical cities having a population of 25 (gj 
or over for the months of April, 1931, and May, 1931, and from 2; 
identical cities for the months of May, 1930, and May, 1931. 

The cost figures shown in the following tables apply to the cost 9! 
the buildings as estimated by the prospective builders upon applyity 
for their permits to build. No land costs areincluded. Only building 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, anj 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection o! 
these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, o! 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 34) 
identical cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN 
DIVISIONS 


BUILDINGS IN 342 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, Ag 
APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY 


GEOGRAPHIC 





New residertial buildings 

Total construction 
(ineluding alter: 
tions and repairs), 
estimated cost 





New nonresiden- 
tial buildings, es- 


Families pro- timated cost 


vided for in 
new dwellings 


Geographic division Estimated cost 





April,1931 


May, 1931 


April, 
1931 


May, | 


1931 


April,1931 


May, 1931 


April, 1931} May, I 


| 





New Fngland-_...-.._--- 


Middle A tlantic- ------- 


East North Central. ___- 
West North Central 
South Atlantie____.___- 
South Central_.______-- 
Mountain and Pacific. _- 


Per cent of change_____- 


$4, 117, 426 
28, 815, 173 
7, 753, 873 
2, 934, 187 
6, 314, 945 
3, 339, 043 


7, 095, 359) 


$3, 542, 050 
21, 909, 744 
6, 554, 248 
2, 610, 740 
6, 262, 760 
2, 172, 665 
6, 439, 067 





19, 491, 274 
—18. 0 


816 
6, 706) 
1, 524 

713 
1, 424 

974 
2, 051 


14, 20S 


68S 
4, 80% 
1,315 
663 
1, 142 
752 
1, 915 


$3, 285, 446 
L1, 428, 472 


4, 516, 763 


44, 520, 260) 


&, 484, 102 
1, 747, 909) 
6, 213, 852 


$4, 946, 899 
25, 975, 351 
13, 493, 378 
6, 338, 741 
3, 008, 370 
2, 720, 000 
6, 957, 603 


$9, 233, 639/310, 607, 8 

2, 206, 684) 53, 961,78 
23, 757, 677| 23, 151, 9% 
12, 355, 996) 10, 175,14 
10, 015, 161) 11, 321,41 
10, 594, 384) 5, 764, 6ll 
13, 873, 210) 15, 413, 7M 





11, 371 
— 20. 0 


80, 196, 807 


63, 440, 342) 
—20.9 


162, 086, 751) 130, 2 


=| 
| 


5% 














———<—— 














The estimated cost of all building operations for which permits wert 
issued during the month of May, 1931,was $130,398,526, a decrease 0! 
19.5 per cent as compared with the estimated cost of the total building 
operations for which permits were issued during the month of Apr, 
1931. New residential buildings decreased 18.0 per cent in estimated 
cost and new nonresidential buildings decreased 20.9 per cent, col 
paring May permits with April permits. The new residential built 
ings for which permits were issued during the month of May wer 
planned to provide 11,371 family dwelling units. This is a decreas 
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90.0 per cent as compared with the family dwelling permits pro- 
Jed during April. sieh Eee 
All geographic divisions show decreases in indicated expenditures 
new residential buildings. Increases in indicated expenditures for 
w nonresidential buildings were shown in the New England States, 
e East North Central States, the South Atlantic States, and the 
fountain and Pacific States. Decreases were registered in the other 
ee geographic divisions. Increases in total construction were 
gistered in the New England States, the South Atlantic States, and 
e Mountain and Pacific States. Each of the other four geographic 
visions registered decreases in total constructions comparing build- 
g¢ permits issued in May with those issued in April. Decreases in 
t 0 ie number of family dwelling units provided were shown in each of 
Vil Phe seven geographic divisions. 
Ings Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and re- 
airs as shown by permits issued together with the per cent of increase 
ani Be decrease during May, 1931, as compared with April, 1931, in 342 


tn jentical cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 
n Of 


din 
00) 
295 


\nLe 2.-ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 342 
, IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY 
y Ol GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 



































34) 
Estimated cost Per cent of 
increase or 
, Geographic division decrease in 
ne May com- 
i April, 1931 May, 1931 | pared with 
April 

oe a eae $1, 830, 770 $2, 118, 903 +15. 7 
tion Eee 8, 871, 251 6, 076, 704 —31.5 
tere East North Central_......._..-.--- 4, 575, 332 3, 104, 309 —32. 2 
ins), West North Central__............- 937, 707 1, 225, 663 +30. 7 
ns i. aces 1, 952, 307 2, 050, 271 +5. 0 
SE Ee 1, 041. 489 873, 946 —16,.1 
= Mountain and Pacific. .._....._.-- 2, 261, 088 2, 017, 114 —10.8 
i ee See SEES 21, 469, 944 17, 466, 910 —18.6 

r There was a decrease of 18.6 per cent in the projected expenditures 


« [ger additions, alterations, and repairs, according to permits issued 

n these 342 cities, comparing May with April. Decreases were 
ii faupbown in four of the seven mobs. divisions ranging from 10.8 
“ Bper cent in the Mountain and Pacific States to 32.2 per cent in the 
ast North Central States. Increases in the estimated cost of 

epairs were shown in three geographic divisions, ranging from 5.0 
ber cent in the South Atlantic States to 30.7 per cent in the West 
North Central States. 

Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
ndex numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
jor new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
ind for total building operations. These indexes are worked on the 
hain system, with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE | TIMap 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS‘SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN privy; 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO MAY, 1931, INCL) rvnee 


{ Monthly average, 1929= 100] 








Estimated cost of— 





Families 

provided | 
for dential] residential | alteration: 

buildings buildings | and repai: 
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The index number of families provided for stands at 51.7 per cay 


for the month of May, a decrease as compared with May, 1) 


30 





INDEXES OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929 =100. 
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and as compared with April, 1931. The index numbers of new re“ 
dential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alter 
ations, and repairs, and of total building operations are all lower ths! 


for May, 1930, or for April, 1931. 
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‘EE The chart on page 150 shows, in graphic form, the trend of estimated 
SEs of new residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, 


d of total building operations. Bj 
Table 4 shows the dollar value of contracts let for public buildings 
the different agencies of the United States Government during 
dnaffiifhe months of April, 1931, and May, 1931, by geographic divisions. 
i BLE 4--CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES 
WE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY GEO- 


7 RAPHIC DIVISIONS 




















4) { 

a Geographic division April, 1931 May, 1921 | 

M4 

a New England._................-- $582, 288 $254, 712 . 

ai Middle Atintic................-- 1, 168, 840 2, 360, 803 

ry East North Central_--.-..------- 199, 958 778, 422 

a West North Central____---------- 511, 464 3, 074, 500 

4 South Atlantic_----_- Sener 1, 873, 931 766, O17 

‘ OS ee 2, 718, 846 529, 973 

a Mountain and Pacific__----...--- 1, 144, 497 2, 403, 626 
ES ES SE rer 8, 199,824 | 10, 168,053 | 

| 















Contracts were let for United States Government buildings during 
May, 1931, to cost $10,168,053. These contracts were let by the 
—pllowing Federal agencies: The United States Capitol Architect; 
fice of the Quartermaster General, War Department; Bureau 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Supervising Architect, 
reasury Department; and the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
henever a contract is let by the United States Government for a 
ilding in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the cost is 
wcluded in the estimated cost as shown in the cities enumerated in 
able &. 

Table 5 shows the dollar value of contracts awarded by the dif- 
rent State governments for public buildings during the months 
f April, 1931, and May, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


uBLE 5.—CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 
STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 











SIONS 

Geographic division April, 1931 May, 1931 
a eee $743, 304 $190, 103 
SS Ee 10, 658, 763 2, 386, 498 
East North Central__.--...-.----- 135, 448 221, 624 
West North Central_._._-.-----_- 10, 141 344, 560 
South Atlantic_--.......-_------ 166, 292 223, 100 
eran 15, 053 7, 497 
Mountain and Pacifie__---------- 459, 421 753, 114 

| Oe 12, 188, 422 4, 126, 496 

















Contracts awarded by State governments during the month of 
fay, 1931, total $4,126,496. Whenever a contract is let by a State 
overnment in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the cost 
it ae in the estimated cost, as shown in the cities enumerated 

able 8. 
s:) Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
ew nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in - 
ulfe9 identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for May, 

931, and May, 1930, by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 295 IDENTICAL CITIES A¥ sijoyy 
BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MAY, 1930, AND MAY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC D1\ Isioye 








| 
New nonresiden- | =. r NStructiog 
tial buildings, | CIMAGINg alters, 
tions and repair 


im “08 - 
| esti ated cost estimate! cost 


New residential buildings 





Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in 





Geographic division new dwellings 














a 

May, May, May,| May,| May, May, May, May 

1930 1931 1930 | 1631 | 1930 1931 1930 193)" 
| | _— 
New England-_..-.-.-...-- $4, 595, 818 $3, 429, 850 841 660 $5, 765, 163)$4, 886, 714 $12, 872, 314 $10, 412 gy 
Middle Atlantic__.....--- 19, 199, 383 21, 789,044) 4,023) 4, 870/29, 649, 717/24, 351, 970) 61, 050,032 52, )57 44 
East North Central__-_-_-_- 14, 621,062. 5,896,771) 2,517) 1, 172/21, 348, 526/13, 253, 597; 40, 651, 574 22 069, 
West North Central___.__| 3, 236, 460 2, 610, 806 763) 663) 7, 188, 691) 6, 338, 741) 12, 699, 249! 19, 175, 14 
South Atlantic........-_- 2, 884, 204 6, 239, 460 601; 1, 129) 6, 378, 763) 2, 932. 696, 11, 845, 332 1). 185, is 
South Central_____._____- | 3, 858, 117 2,32, 426] 1,112) — 699) 9, 202, 975] 2, 287, 503, 14, 425, 956 5, 132 4 





7, 596, 206] 6, 807, 098) 20, 709, 163. 14, 674.9 





Mountain and Pacific____'10, 259,398 5, 928,867} 2,707! 1,796 








Total __._.._..__._.|58, 654, 382 47, 927, 212) 12, 5€4) 19, 989.87, 130, 041/50, 857, 719 173, 653, 615 125, 808 13 
Per cent of change..._...-|-.....---- Pinas (22 CREE eee | : 7} 
i i | 








Permits issued in the 295 identical cities, which reported for both 
May, 1930, and May, 1931, showed a decrease of 27.6 per cent jy 
total building operations in 1931 as compared with the same month of 
last year. The estimated cost of new residential buildings decrease 
18.3 per cent, comparing permits issued in these two periods. The 
estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings decreased 3().2 pe 
cent. The number of family dwelling units provided decreased 125 
per cent, comparing permits issued in May, 1931, with those issued 
in May, 1930. 

Increases in indicated expenditures for new residential building 
were shown in the Middle Atlantic States and the South Atlantic 
States. All other geographic divisions showed decreases in this clas 
of structure. 

Decreases in the projected expenditures for new nonresidential 
buildings were shown in all geographic divisions. Decreases wer 
also shown in the indicated expenditures for total construction in each 
of the seven geographic divisions. 

The number of family dwellings units provided increased in the 
Middle Atlantic States and the South Atlantic States. Decreases in 
the number of families provided for were shown in the other five 
geographic divisions. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, ané 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the per cent of de 
crease in May, 1931, as compared with May, 1930. 

TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN % 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MAY, 1930, AND MAY, 1%), 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 




















Estimated cost | Per cent of 
change, May, 

Geographic division ms yong 

° pared with 
May, 1930 May, 1931 May, 1930 
New England..-..........-..----- | $2, 511,333 | $2, 096, 086 ~16.5 | 
Middle Atlantic.__.............--- 12, 200, 932 6, 016, 454 —50.7 
East North Central. -...........-- 4, 681, 991 2, 919, 556 —37.6 | 
West North Central..............- 1, 674, 158 1, 225, 603 —26.8 | 
eS Ree ee 2, 582, 365 2, 014, 369 —22.0 | 
a Ea Sr eae 1, 364, 864 812, 566 —40.5 | 
Mountain and Pacific. .-...._..._- 2, 853, 549 1, 938, 615 —32.1 | 
WE aii in cen ncsde init elses 27, 869, 192 17, 023, 189 —38. 9 
| 
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Projected expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs 
ecreased 38°9 per cent in May, 1931, as compared with May, 1930. 
Necreases were shown in each of the seven geographic divisions. 
hese decreases range from 16.5 per cent in the New England States 
» 50.7 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 

Table 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, together 
ith the number of families provided for in new buildings, in 342 
Jentical cities for April, 1931, and May, 1931. Reports were received 
rom 50 cities in the New England States, 70 cities in the Middle 
Atlantic States, 94 cities in the East North Central States, 24 cities 
1 the West North Central States, 36 cities in the South Atlantic 
States, 32 cities in the South Central States, and 36 cities in the 
fountain and Pacific States. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
juring the month of May: In Boston, Mass., permits were issued 
or four school buildings to cost nearly $2,000,000; in Medford, Mass., 
or an institutional building to cost $400,000; in the Borough of the 
Bronx, for apartment houses to cost nearly $2,300,000; in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, for apartment houses to cost nearly $6,000,000; in the 
Borough of Manhattan, for five office buildings to cost nearly $10,000,- 
00; in Syracuse, N. Y., for two office buildings to cost over $900,000; 
n White Plains, N. Y., for an office building to cost $2,000,000; in 
Reading, Pa., for a public building to cost over $1,300,000; in Lan- 
ing, Mich., for an office building to cost over $500,000; in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for a new union railroad station to cost $6,000,000; in 
Dayton, Ohio, for an office building to cost $1,000,000; in St. Paul, 
finn., for a municipal auditorium to cost over $1,200,000; in Balti- 
nore, Md., for a school building to cost $675,000; in San Francisco, 
alif for a public building to cost $1,000,000. The Supervising Archi- 
ectof the United States Treasury Department let a contract for a post- 
fice building in Kansas City, Mo., to cost nearly $3,000,000, and for 
marine hospital in Seattle, Wash., to cost over $1,200,000. 

No reports were received from New London, Conn.; Taunton, 
fass.; Central Falls, R.I.; Newark and Zanesville, Ohio; University 
ity, Mo.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Pensacola, Fla.; Durham, N.C.; Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; Lexington, Ky.; Jackson, Méiss.; 
luskogee, Okla. ; Johnson City, Tenn. ; Corpus Christi and Galveston, 
ex.; and Riverside, Calif. 
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INDEXES OF COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929-100. 
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ABI E 3.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1931 


New England States 





















































; : Total construction 
New nonresidential to . 
New residential buildings — t) (esti- py 
cost) 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost — — 
w dw 
- ities April, May, April, May, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
April, May, April, | May, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
onnecticut: 
Bridgeport. ------ $75, 200 | $191, 800 19 46 $83, 819 $7,800 | $174,169 | $227, 960 
~~. See 38, 000 17, 700 7 8 6, 638 44, 295 49, 613 71, 052 
Greenwich - - - - --- 198, 000 70, 000 13 8 21, 900 163, 100 238, 925 252, 200 
HartfonG........- 37, 500 46, 700 8 y 30, 560 308, 445 126, 776 458, 824 
Meriden. - ---.--- 7, 750 18, 700 2 4 13, 364 6,115 37, 643 34, 144 
New Britain --. -- 26, 000 16, 000 2 2 2, 300 267, 924 40, 262 301, 411 
New Haven--.---- 146, 000 65, 700 26 12 35, 100 132, 325 221, 890 261, 860 
Norwalk.....---- 102, 450 93, 400 15 18 5, 128 14, 475 179, 313 118, 100 
Stamford __. -- ---- 57, 000 90, 500 10 17 7, 350 28, 350 75, 500 155, 475 
Torrington... ---- 13, 000 23, 000 5 6 3, 360 6, 055 38, 531 32, 965 
Waterbury--.----- 64, 500 23, 200 15 6 42, 200 13, 650 124, 300 49, 4€0 
aine: 
pee See 19, 300 33, 600 6 11 1, 550 7, 275 21, 600 51, 775 
Lewiston__.------ 13, 000 9, 000 2 2 12, 800 1, 300 46, 800 14, 300 
Portland. .....--- 55, 100 32, 500 13 8 34, 800 18, 005 117, 872 66, 262 
{assachusetts 
Bevelly...«-.--.- 28, 000 30, 000 5 6 4, 225 4, 635 37, 725 41, 985 
Boste® *si...+---- 1, 069, 220 555, 100 249 132 | 1, 254, 500 | 2, 386, 180 | 2, 671, 346 | 3, 6839, 755 
Brockton - - -.---- 50, 700 31, 000 7 7 34, 325 20, 525 103, 025 65, 410 
Brookline --_.---- 73, 300 157, 500 7 10 13, 200 64, 260 97, 885 229, 260 
Cambridge__. - - -- 134, 400 110, 000 29 2 8, 310 251, 650 182, 950 447, 035 
Chelsea - - -- -- bios 0 4, 000 0 1 100 0 5, 890 21, 365 
Chicopee__- -_--- 14, 700 15, 500 5 5 201, 925 3, 650 230, 525 26, 150 
Bverest.i.<....-. 34, 500 12, 400 10 4 169, 326 44, 650 209, 126 70, 450 
Fall River ----- ; 2, 400 0 1 0 12, 160 11, 300 23, 250 34, 250 
Fitchburg_---- - - - 0 7, 250 0 2 6, 250 5, 400 28, 325 16, 390 
Haverhill-- -.---- 1, 600 2, 900 1 2 2, 970 3, 085 11, 735 12, 165 
Holyet®s .cs--.-2 19, 500 40, 000 3 6 26, 550 186, 350 52, 400 249, 175 
Lawrence __-.---- 7, 500 4, 500 1 1 6, 050 21, 410 43, 970 153, 660 
LOWER ckcdencawe 12, 350 39, 200 6 6 15, 185 8, 800 65, 790 615 
| a ey 54, 800 85, 300 11 17 341, 580 11, 075 428, 047 118, 670 
BMalagha.i...... 131, 000 42, 600 42 J 14, 579 7, 870 170, 809 65, 895 
Medford __._----- 113, 900 340, 400 21 89 13, 850 413, 230 134, 175 759, 870 
New Bedford _ - -- 14, 000 26, 500 2 4 36, 975 10, 900 % 50, 
Noewtet.us.-.4 318, 000 239, 000 39 24 23, 23, 300 359, 275 297, 295 
PRtsie 4.2 51, 900 90, 850 9 18 17, 375 30, 875 82, 790 142, 240 
Opinii. csi... 2 72, 100 55, 400 21 11 , 435 39, 930 150, 872 160, 810 
a, eRe: 16, 800 22, 900 4 7 4, 975 12, 050 34, 775 43, 150 
ee ae 53, 200 33, 000 8 6 46, 900 167, 540 91, 095 
Somerville... _..-. 29, 000 10, 500 8 3 92, 950 23, 170 14y, 929 50, 005 
Springfield ._______ 81, 000 58, 200 20 14 63, 000 80, 875 179, 940 227, 500 
Waltham....___- 64, 800 59, 200 14 8 20, 075 5, 700 112, 225 69, 925 
Watertown... __ 97, 000 38, 000 21 8 14, 500 11, 950 117, 675 54, 755 
Worcester_..____. 194, 400 180, 000 33 25 31, 570 7, 855 292, 242, 050 
New Hampshire: 
Concord ......... 18, 000 41, 500 4 8 1, 950 5, 200 120, 950 200 
Manchester. _____ 24, 600 44, 350 10 15 6, 345 6, 245 62, 607 97, 633 
Rhode Island 
Cranstom.......-. 82, 100 116, 100 17 24 36, 200 12, 175 122, 700 137, 340 
East Providence. 58, 100 77, 400 10 15 93, 935 12, 385 160, 760 110, 143 
Newpoté.......... 30, 500 4, 500 7 1 8, 900 16, 150 121, 079 38, 415 
Pawtucket..____. 38, 550 75, 800 8 14 14, 230 13, 140 67, 550 108, 820 
Providence. ..___. 228, 700 159, 400 34 27 255, 875 96, 285 716, 900 463, 563 
Woonsocket... _- 44, 000 0 6 0 107, 805 9, 630 157, 390 19, 285 
Teta. cit ....2 4, 117, 420 | 3, 050 816 688 | 3, 285, 449 | 4,946, 809 | 9, 233, 639 |10, 607, 852 
Percent of change. ...|.....__..-- —14.0 |....-..- peRE, Wi dkin~sdionnt +60. 6 |..... 2.2... +14.9 
' Applications filed. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISS! Epp 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1931—Continued 7 


Middle Atlantic States 






















































































New nonresidential bab — UCtiOg, 
New residential buildings buildings _—(esti- ag “ iter, 
mated cost) cost) iMate 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost yr = in 
w aw $s 
spines as ue May, | April, | May 
——— 1931 1931 1931 193] 
April, May, April, | May, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City ---- $7, 848 $24, 000 5 3 $1, 378 $2, 000 $72, 093 71,3 
Bayonne_...-..-- 0 16, 000 0 6 34, 112 8, 850 37, 812 31, 1) 
Belleville....._--- 59, 700 37, 000 17 10 3, 992 4, 800 70, 632 46, 155 
Bloomfield -_-.-_--- 40, 000 146, 000 7 31 38, 000 6, 000 107, 000 14, 
Camden. -.-.-.-.. 32, 000 0 15 0 487, 441 35, 500 561, 126 51, Gap 
tM. 32. wl... | 119, 400 38, 500 27 9 16, 100 10, 680 150. 600 4, 600) 
East Orange - - - -- 34, 750 19, 7 8 3 286, 170 94, 980 370, 662 129, &38 
Elizabeth - ....... 117, 000 32, 000 39 9 27, 000 21, 000 144, 000 33, 00 
Garfleld_........- 18, 000 8, 200 7 2 1, 000 2, 100 27, 225 12, 785 
Hoboken__.------ 0 0 0 0 1, 500 227, 410 15, 595 242, 074 
Irvington ---.._-- 39, 200 67, 500 9 16 86, 685 27, 540 155, 650 108, 74) 
1 Jersey City.-.-.-.-- 45, 500 58, 500 10 13 175, 650 55, 611 309,175 | 217,64 
Kearny. .......-.. 18, 000 48, 000 6 | 14] ~ 7,755 353, 645 31,165 | 404,919 
Montelair._-.---- 308, 128 133, 200 17 14 10, 270 0 340, 70% 133, 0 
Newark... ...-.--- » 163, 600 49 40 175, 188 123, 375 868, 973 450, 349 
New Brunswick - , 21, 533 4 2 1, 659 6, 500 54, 174 40, 443 
Orange..........- 0 0 0 0 0 0 35, 282 122, 041 
a 0 0 0 0 6, 900 83, 700 66, 808 102, 025 
Paterson -........ 47, 725 20, 800 10 6 35, 665 40, 220 141,015 133, 173 
Perth Amboy...- 17, 000 39, 000 4 8 3, 800 2, 675 27, 975 55, 273 
Plainfleld -.....-- 46, 150 92, 400 7 y 12, 525 9, 625 69, 929 166, 02 
eee... 61, 000 12, 100 4 2 57, 140 38, 810 197, 928 78, 2 
Union City ------ 0 0 0 0 2, 900 21, 348 27, 490 43, 513 
West New York - 6, 800 0 1 0 1, 500 0 19, 380 3, 165 lino 
New York: r 
, eee 197, 500 185, 490 27 19 112, 120 176, 600 439, 817 394, 158 r 
Amsterdam -.-.-- 25, 100 8, 600 5 2 4, 050 2, 675 32, 800 15, 235 I 
Auburn-.---.....- 9, 000 0 2 0 | 584,410 3,005 | 508, 450 10, 25 E 
Binghamton. - --.- 58, 300 11, 300 12 2 16, 010 7, 971 114, 508 55, 3il I 
oS ee 675, 600 361, 300 187 118 355, 784 492, 450 | 1, 118, 268 968, 106 C 
OEE EE 6, 400 11, 000 2 2 26, 640 4, 655 73, 245 28, ( 
Jamestown... ..- 14, 000 3, 500 1 1 3, 950 2, 175 39, 893 20, Si I 
Kingston_-__....-. 22, 000 38, 000 5 6 7, 600 2, 950 46, 157 71, 7% T 
Lockport......-.- 8, 500 7, 800 4 2 840 1, 975 11,975 11, 77 I 
Mount Vernon...| 433, 500 218, 500 73 18 55, 300 40, 950 538, 756 269, 840 I 
Newburgh -___--- 12, 000 19, 000 2 4 194, 443 126, 100 218, 618 151, 40 I 
New Rochelle___- 173, 200 596, 500 10 89 32, 230 14, 710 544, 519 930, 63 ( 
New York City— J 
The Bronx !__| 4, 154, 752 | 3,530,600 ' 1,049 859 612, 600 | 1,181,100 | 5, 124, 502 | 5, 153,35 
Brooklyn !___| 6,906,050 | 6,618,350 | 1,762 | 1,672 753, 767 905, 630 | 8,483, 000 | &, 370, fl A 
Manhattan !_| 1,350,000 870, 000 306 179 |27, 203, 845 |10, 090, 880 |31, 561, 843 }12, 032, 95 C 
Queens !____. 9, 512, 700 | 5,536,250 | 2,333 | 1,184 | 1,101,532 | 2,785,981 |11, 879, 236 | &, 363, 0M } 
Richmond !..| 429, 300 504, 915 132 132 1, 828 | 1,052,387 | 1,049, 365 | 1, 705,22 ¢ 
Niagara Falls---. 84, 800 55, 300 18 13 17, 202 18, 410 151, 291 111, 78 I 
Poughkeepsie - - -- 70, 000 48, 500 5 7 2, 220 243, 750 84,570 | 318,19 I 
Rochester __------ 297, 600 141, 200 19 22 734, 195 413, 769 | 1,082,170 | 652, (0 g 
Schenectady - - --- 40, 000 60, 475 9 12 35, 975 43, 105 124, 640 172, 538 \ 
Syracuse.-.......- 142, 600 140, 000 25 7 386, 565 925, 855 595, 660 | 1, 102,28 in 
> RR es 78, 700 116, 600 17 12 10, 400 70, 600 123,108 199, 873 A 
i ee ae 43, 500 56, 000 10 ll 15, 275 8,015 132, 275 71, 0 I 
Watertown___.__. 9, 300 2, 000 3 1 3, 200 1, 880 23, 420 27, 10h I 
White Plains__._- 118, 400 231, 432 ll 25 28, 575 | 2,007, 700 186, 800 | 2, 279,18 I 
Yonkers_.._...--- 1, 229, 800 446, 400 160 54 309, 310 233, 175 | 1, 574, 260 752, 63 } 
Pennsylvania : ( 
Allentown .-..-.-.-- 65, 800 26, 000 10 1 12, 950 13, 950 91, 875 58, 925 I 
Altoona.......--. 6, 800 37, 046 2 7 7, 139 12, 273 33, 610 61, 19 I 
Bethlehem... ----. 28, 500 68, 700 4 9 7, 050 16, 775 40, 800 118, 575 } 
pS eat 0 600 0 1 7, 050 3, 200 15, 725 6, 600 I 
Chester .......... 2, 000 0 1 0 2, 125 5, 850 15, 225 17, 310 I 
) a ae 26, 500 0 1 0 1, 317 4, 959 34, 162 4, ul } 
DED chikiainctininton 92, 600 116, 250 19 21 000 | 244, 679 186,472 | 451, (ll I 
Harrisburg------- 33, 500 41, 000 7 5 18, 875 8, 150 87, 801 90, 430 ] 
Hazleton.......-- 3, 733 7, 258 1 2 194, 465 69, 464 205, 465 97, 501 
1 Applications filed. ql 
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, , Total construction 
. New nonresidential ; - ’ 
New residential buildings buildings (esti- ae v....~ “i 
mated cost) — ew 
cost) 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in 
w dwellings i 
ates April, May, — — 
1931 1931 
April, May, April, | May, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Ppennsylvania—Con. 

Johnstown. --.---- $1, 600 $20, 500 1 4 $5, 925 $6, 210 $21, 745 $32, 390 
Lancaster -...-.--- 15, 660 7, 000 5 2 43, 370 28, 400 82, 210 104, 525 
McKeesport. - - - - 20, 000 61, 306 5 14 8, 960 3, 673 67, 239 96, 691 
Nanticoke-_--...--- 18, 960 20, 700 4 4 0 0 23, 605 31, 595 
New Castle...--- 22, 600 20, 300 5 4 14, 580 5, 770 40, 795 35, 320 
Norristown -...-- 0 11, 495 0 3 4, 023 11, 213 13, 591 52, 403 
Philadelphia----. 477, 75 338, 575 97 68 | 6,795, 195 | 1, 204,870 | 7, 628,125 | 1, 903, 240 
) Pittsburgh_------ 398, 560 251, 200 70 61 | 2, 106, GLO 450, 595 | 2, 709, 158 | 1, 005, 160 
Reading. -..-..---- 28, 0GO 47, 000 3 4 77, 339 | 1, 614, 506 187, 033 | 1, 702, 051 
{ Scranton......... 32, 500 10, 575 ll 3 32, 315 215, 035 108, 960 274, 435 
) Wilkes-Barre._--- 8, 137 6, 200 8 4 373, 507 6, 988 418, 491 38, 322 
f Wilkinsburg - - --- 6, 060 14, 500 1 3 4, 625 3, 440 21, 876 29, 900 
) Williamsport-_--- - 38, 100 6, 500 7 2 54, 638 6, 024 121, 387 29, 697 
) Re oa ae 33, 250 0 9 0 111, 625 9, 505 196, 396 19, 944 
j Total. _........./28, 815, 173 |21, 909, 744 6, 706 | 4, 892 |44, 520, 260 |25, 975, 351 |82, 206, 684 |53, 961, 799 
| er cent of change.._.|---.------- =28, 6 1. .0<2e ma > eS WER, T Bewasadcsaue —34. 4 


East North Central States 


























] 
’ linois: 
J Ne ae $16,000 | $24,873 5 3 $750 $5,800 | $30,264} $42,648 
) Aurora_.........- 23, 513 6, 450 5 2| 315,735 | 238,735 | 355,752] 257, 460 
i Belleville......__- 42, 500 29, 400 18 9 0 3, 050 42, 500 34, 900 
) Berwyn.......... 50, 800 23, 000 9 3 4, 969 7, 299 57, 269 36, 359 
l Bloomington____- 16, 000 37, 000 4 5 155, 700 71, 000 176,700 | 109, 000 
J Chicago._.....__- 763,800 | 772, 250 112 119 | 2, 683, 27 686, 870 | 4, 233, 890 | 2, 030, 570 
J Cicero............ 7, 000 17, 500 3 2, 170 650 20, 185 26, 662 
Danville. .......- 16, 900 8, 600 6 2 0 850 ! 14, 900 
) Decatur_....._..- 75, 300 51, 700 13 5 81, 900 7,800 | 159, 150 82, 550 
5 East St. Louis_-_- 84, 220 25, 934 26 13 10, 100 83, 390 , 605 130, 224 
; NS ps. 52, 450 25, 600 10 5 26, 625 4, 835 , 200 41, 542 
J Evanston. ..._._- 61, 000 61, 000 4 5 339, 250 4, 500 625, 750 148, 000 
J Granite City_____ 4, 000 2, 600 1 1 200 6, 900 , 200 9, 500 
; I i ss cid 46, 000 33, 500 7 3 . 2,200 800 71, 800 44, 300 
J Maywood.._..__- 5, 000 17, 200 1 3 3, 548 5, 179 10, 848 26, 979 
’ Moline_......._.- 20, 800 17, 500 5 4 5, 660 1, 604 45, 749 22, 111 
, Oak Park. ....._. 90, 900 86, 000 7 8 13, 950 21,460 | 110,800] 125,950 
! Phetht ac. s5>-.-. 123,700 | 121, 950 31] 26] 11,942] 26,300] 154,927] 334, 250 
: Quincy__........- 12, 800 10, 750 4 5 1, 318 1, 050 16, 043 19, 525 
b Rockford__._..._. 58, 900 25, 500 18 7 8, 955 8, 625 86, 415 43, 995 
} Rock Island__.___ 22, 000 17, 500 5 6 4, 565 2, 436 59, 904 44, 228 
4 Springfield... ____ 37, 200 60, 300 9 13 81, 250 10, 915 144, 844 110, 212 
: a oukeean oe 29, 000 23, 000 4 6 6, 012 940 49, 632 38, 640 
lana: 
j Anderson. ....._- 32, 025 15, 700 10 5 15, 050 575 61, 565 39, 666 
] East Chicago... - 0 0 0 0 7, 742 49, 568 18, 119 55, 568 
Elkhart__........ 2, 800 4, 000 1 1 17, 931 1, 125 32, 587 19, 555 
; Evansville. ______ 65, 150 28, 575 17 8 | 304,603 15,807 | 380, 569 58, 415 
5 Fort Wayne... .-. 105, 371 84, 230 21 19 | 518, 835 15,539 | 670,690 | 138,743 
[_ 2 2 29, 000 27, 300 6 10 4, 235 3, 460 54, 120 63, 020 
y Hammond... _._. 17, 600 32, 250 5 6 19, 478 3, 135 43, 203 57, 317 
y Indianapolis... .- 271, 850 124, 100 38 24 213, 086 504, 929 589, 583 706, 038 
§ Kokomo. ...._._- 3, 000 0 1 0 2, 500 1, 600 12, 981 9, 111 
4 Lafayette. .._.... 18, 600 3, 600 6 1 5, 000 0 24, 600 6, 450 
4 Marion...._..... 800 0 1 0 750 595 12, 085 3, 390 
9 Michigan City__- 2, 700 800 2 1 3, 875 15, 995 9, 375 18, 025 
1 ishawaka. -.__- 6, 500 700 3 1 5, 955 1, 615 16, 405 6, 865 
0 Muncie.......... 8, 900 6, 900 4 4 2, 215 6, 930 26, 954 22, 596 © 
1 Richmond....... 11, 800 17, 500 4 4 800 450 18, 200 32, 350 
South Bend__...- 17, 950 45, 150 6 8 54, 410 37, 415 92, 085 102, 770 
erre Haute..... 0 9, 700 0 4 1, 420 4, 505 11, 982 21, 790 
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New_ nonresidential bab ss! Sine action 
New residential buildings buildings —(esti- | WOUGINE alters 
mated cost) ~~ i aan 
cost) 

~ 

State and city Families pro- | 

Estimated cost — 4 in 
new aw ; 
1931 1931 } 1981 

April, May, April, | May, 

1931 1931 1931 | 1931 | 

Michigan: 
Ann Arbor_....-- $76,950 | $84, 700 7 13 |$1, 408, 485 $2, 481 |$1, 510,244 | $108, 34 
Battle Creek__._- 14, 650 6, 250 5 2| 267,500 16,000 | 294, 520 27, 300 
Bay City __.....- 28, 500 20, 900 10 6 9, 6,060 | 363, 696 70, 848 
Dearborn --_..--.-- 124, 400 102, 800 27 21 96, 11, 085 226, 311 122, 32) 
, ee 1, 593, 675 | 1, 452, 150 340} 303 | 775,570} 587,428 | 2,709,488 | 2, 366, sy 
| Se 99, 789 87, 344 16 19 | 231, 209 48,789 | 374,583 | 168.49 
Grand Rapids.._| 55, 750 46, 000 14 13 25, 210 32,500 | 133,770} Lil.sy 
Hamtramek ...... 0 0 0 0 1, 150 400 9, 935 7, 63) 
Highland Park... 0 0 0 0 4, 365 1, 700 10, 190 17, 430 
Jackson .......... 26, 400 4, 800 2 1 11, 128 5, 815 47, 611 25, 582 
Kalamazoo-_.__-.- 29, 600 28, 700 8 5 13, 340 60, 205 60,043 | 101, 645 
ata stannciasal 46, 325 26, 250 8 8 41,210 | 533,405 | 141,175 | 564, 9) 
Muskegon. _..._- 18, 900 10, 500 6 4 2,975 | 251, 880 35,940 | 268, 5 
Pontiac. __....._- 0 2, 400 0 1 30, 100 8, 360 37,614 | 21, 105 
Port Huron._...- 2, 800 1, 225 2 2 7, 875 0 15,850 | 1,5 
Saginaw __.....-.- 31, 800 27, 200 12 9 19, 504 38, 692 66,121 | 82,29 
ind Wyandotte. ___-- 22, 750 31, 250 5 5 2, 340 6, 545 37,185 | 46,28 

oO: | 
ee 67, 625 43, 650 12 ~ 25, 336 77,625 | 357,433 | 218, 39 
Ashtabula... .._- 0 5, 000 0 1 46, 760 4, 955 51,662 | 12,873 
Gantes.........- 27, 550 16, 700 4 5 38,010 | 110,015 | 101,450)  136,0% 
Cincinnati-_.____- 894,855 | 727,940 134} 128] 371,205 | 6,191,385 | 1,386, 700 | 7,051, 2 
Cleveland_.-_--_--- , 500 255, 000 59 4s 198, 325 290, 450 792, 500 823, 725 

Cleveland | 
Heights.__..__. 95,675 | 128, 000 17 28 24, 485 3,155 | 124,810 | 142, 08 
Columbus..___-_- 235,100 | 280, 400 41 47 96,100} 77,900} 425,650 | 393. 5 
eines 73,400 | 149, 700 21 37 36, 404 | 1,032,840 | 163,982 | 1, 223, 9 
East Cleveland. _- 5, 000 0 1 0 10,675 | 687, 097 21,470 | 688,01! 
/ Ee 1, 800 0 2 0 960 3, 580 7, 640 | 5, 615 
Hamilton. -....._. 15, 400 3, 000 5 1 4,610 | 201, 665 28,540 | 213,425 
Lakewo6d__...... 91,000 | 129, 500 17 30 17, 750 3,240} 114,450) 137,70 
eae 3, 000 0 1 0 515 1, 805 9,890) 6, 28 
ET 6, 700 3, 800 2 2 19, 230 12, 000 29,760 | 22,18 
Mansfield_____._- 71, 100 77, 100 13 14 2, 505 15, 310 78,068 | 102,98 
iE 0 0 0 0 3, 150 655 3, 915 | 1, 605 
Massillon........ 4, 560 0 1 0 93, 295 1,050} 100,105) 4,40 
Middletown. - -- 1, 000 0 1 0 1, 658 1, 550 9, 558 10, 668 
Norwood_......-- 10, 500 33, 000 2 6 3, 180 2, 150 15, 320 37, 700 
Portsmouth... _- 0 ° 0 0 0 6, 425 5, 800 9,390 9, 000 
Springfield__..__. 26, 750 22, 500 8 4| 830,859 7,605 | 863,329 | 48, 92 
Steubenville_.-_.- 10, 500 16, 000 4 4 1, 050 1, 325 12, 000 25, 675 
, ss eae 129,900 | 108, 600 26 26 29,179} 177,943 | 204,507 | 328,82 
Warren._........ 47, 570 23, 180 9 6 9, 755 2, 320 66, 405 35, 210 
‘on sr oumenown SEP 41, 800 59, 850 9 10 7,460 | 162,944} 174,447] 239,10 
Appleton__....... 27, 800 200 7] wl 12315] 93,572] 61,505 | 193,417 
u Claire.....-- 30, 400 15, 527 12 9 7, 400 13, 400 40, 968 44, 79 
Fond du Lac_..-. 28, 400 14, 100 Q 3 2,930 | 142,011 49, 260 | 158, 346 
Green Bay.....--. 43, 050 68, 800 16 18 14, 670 555 82, 975 87, 40 
Kenosha_-._...-- 43, 200 5, 200 5 1 7, 455 5, 425 66, 650 19, 917 
Madison_.......- 62, 050 50, 000 12 10 35, 560 17,224} 120, 564 88, bit 
Milwaukee__..--- 690,970 | 289, 780 136 59 | 1, 448,687 | 487, 285 | 2, 960, 772 | 1, 010, 28 
Oshkosh... .....-- 9, 800 24, 140 6 4 33, 825 13, 371 50, 905 46, 21 
| SLR 63, 000 0 11 0 93, 070 61,855 | 171,860} 86, 0% 
Sheboygan ....... 90, 700 20, 300 19 4 9, 809 11,805} 131, 993 52, 32 
Superior. -....... 4, 000 11, 500 1 3 3, 155 83, O65 11, 680 | 101,78 
West Allis__..... 35, 100 71, 700 9 24 6, 545 9, 870 49, 930 92, is 
| Sekt a 7, 753, 873 | 6, 554,248 | 1,524] 1,315 |11, 428, 472 |13, 493, 378 |23, 757, 677 | 2, 15), BS 
Per cent of change--.._/_........-- —15. 5 }..--...- OED F Elctnns ctiwwedl SS Sa —a0 
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ABLE 8.—E 








a New_ nonresidential py = Be oo 
ted New residential buildings buildings (esti- tiene  (eatienabed 
: mated) e ost) 
= — a : |- — = 
| Fo 
State ¢ it Families pro- 
Sle Estimated cost | vided for in 
iow cwetings April, May, April, May, 
— 1931 1931 1931 1931 
April, May, April, | May, 
1931 1931 1931 | 1931 
34 -—_ 000 $5, 700 2 4 $4, 145 $1,400 | $12,695 | $10, 425 
300 ory Rapida.. o oe 800 39, 770 20 15 72, 657 24,923 | 149, 497 97, 586 
. Council Bluffs...| 29, 000 12, 000 7 6 17,200] 102, 150 59,700 | 117, 450 
32) Davenport... .- 64, 200 46, 920 20 13 9, 848 3,377 | 109, 997 72, 814 
SM Des Moines..----| 143, 350 80, 470 27 20 | 902, 985 63, 457 | 1,087,000} 155, 092 
Als Dubuque...----- 6, 000 14, 517 2 4 24, 503 16, 624 42, 195 42, 003 
~ Ottumwa..-.---- 31, 500 50, 000 7 10 2,050} 105, 200 41,300 | 260, 150 
6a Sioux City...-.-- 79, 950 67, 600 25 17| 109,125 29,005 | 253,375 | 120, 655 
a Waterloo...-.---- 41,625 | 49, 400 18| 15| 20,800| 14,468]  76,725| 68,743 
bes ansas: 
hinson__.... 25, 750 18, 700 10 5 3, 338 4, 605 38, 949 28, 555 
Kansas City ai 32, 725 33, 000 16 15| 221, 220 18,605 | 263, 245 62, 300 
~ Topeka...---..-- 21,500 | 61, 600 6} 11| 70,720| 27,770] 107,495| 98,900 
= Wichita.....----- 74,725 | 126, 625 32 37 18, 375 19,404 | 124,446] 168,357 
af —-~ th...-.-----] 18000 49, 550 5 13 21, 565 13, 190 96, 363 99, 333 
a Minneapolis... -. 668,700 | 491, 975 181 | 118| 868,365 355,025 | 1,707,855 | 1,009, 188 
ww 1k: Piensencane 516,960 | 273, 300 53 47 | 879,595 | 1,857,331 | 1,512, 455 | 2, 233, 483 
i Benn he 
y ee Me | saa osh| ab] 8 | 90 | son S| Soko | ak 
- ‘ansas City. .... 150,500 | 153, 000 ; , 880 | 1, if 
a Surtnohald t AMR 3, 800 37, 000 13 14 18, 075 2, 650 30, 350 50, 250 
+ St. Joseph_...--.- 16, 000 9, 850 7 4 20,980} 152,025 48,835 | 168, 830 
ann OE Sie aan 577,937 | 648, 250 146 | 174 | 3, 805, 257 | 536, 885 | 4, 568, 665 | 1, 401, 748 
7 en eae ee | 83, 450 39, 400 10 10 4,995 14,720 98, 955 85, 555 
all Omaha........--- 154,150} 123, 600 36 26 40,617 | 131,910] 226,947 320, 130 
oT outh Dakota 
7 Sioux Falls......- 124,565 | 178,513 28 45 | 289,384 | 15,487 | 426,874] 197, 250 
a Total.........-| 2, 984, 187 | 2, 610, 740 713 | 663 | 8, 484, 102 | 6, 338, 741 |12, 355, 996 |10, 175, 144 
195 er cent ol change_.../..-........ 11.0 |........ 6.8 Lcnisccccee EBS joceccwce ae —17. 
068 : 
5 
7 South Atlantic States 
"0 oer 
i) 
} Delaware: 
~ Wilmington_.__-. 100 | $310, 900 14 61| $15,185 | $15,982 $131,567 | $368, 472 
ih) oo gt $69, ” | 
0) istrict of Columbia: 
10 . Washington.____- 1, 630, 100 | 4, 265, 000 308 | 677 | 283,425 843,673 2,363,185 | 5, 362, 738 
109 orida: 
Jacksonville... -- 49, 850 28, 250 16 14 10, 985 14,420} 121,725] 109, 955 
1} Mianal.2 315... 116, 750 , 050 15 15 32, 470 49,800 | 239,038 | 207,765 
M Orlando.......--- 0 1, 800 0 3 1, 670 425 18, 370 18, 450 
4h St. Petersburg_..| 26, 700 31, 400 il 4 27, 000 5, 200 76, 300 71, 700 
Mi) 5 Tampa.........-- 7, 450 500 8 1 35, 725 50, 475 69, 621 84, 511 
7 eorgia: 
m1 Atlanta.......... 90, 825 72, 600 41 31 76,183 | 186,203} 234,012! 334,780 
8 Augusta........-. 9, 858 28, 250 6 ll 9, 638 6, 698 43, 745 42, 148 
i Columbus.....--. 6, 450 10, 950 2 5 9, 225 1, 640 25, 345 19, 955 
MS Macon Lenebianies 7, 475 19, 400 ¥ : a = . yd = 4 my 4 
23 Savannah__._._.. 8, 750 16, 000 ’ 
16 aryland: 
5 Baltimore ee 3, 430,000 | 812, 000 827 173 m, 200 1, 252. 200 4, sot, 200 2, 739, 300 
- ‘umberland._._- 5, 400 4, 000 , : ; 
35 Hagerstown... - 9, 500 3, 500 2 1 6, 920 50, 565 16, 620 55, 315 
5 North Carolina: 
Asheville._...._- 8, 500 1, 000 5 1 17, 661 165 29, 586 38, 012 
“ Charlotte. ....... 133, 000 0 42 0 33, 525 11,500 | 176,971 | 142, 706 
Greensboro....._. 7, 800 33, 000 2 6 19, 480 10, 278 55,535 | 100, 017 
High Point... .... 37, 200 8, 500 8 4 s 625 10, us 47, ae 19, 40 
aleigh .. o.doscae 1, 500 1, 400 1 3 ; , , 
Wilmington... . 7, 000 0 3 0 2, 400 1, 800 15, 400 17, 100 
Winston-Salem...| 14, 200 13, 815 3 9 24,410 | 175, 290 72,452 | 228,000 
63413°—31——11 [155] 
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. New nonresidential = * a u 
New residential buildings buildings (esti-| finn e 
mated) cost) 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost hep —_ 
new dwellings 
| April, | May, | April, 
1931 1931 1931 
April, May, April, | May, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
ae oe <a 
South Cacolina: 
Charleston__---- , $9, 400 | $21, 000 4 6 $450 | $100 $19, 890 
Columbia. -___._-- 41, 600 28, 000 14 16 2,450} 10, 835 54, 090 
Greenville......... 22,000 | 20,200 3 5 13,975 | 34,625 42, 410 
Virginia: 
Newport News.__-) 65, 387 | 8, 400 13 4 17, 692 | 1, 838 93, 808 
SO Fa 75, 500 104, 800 19 21 18, 115 24, 795 118, 555 
Petersburg -------| 1, 000 7, 000 2 3 865 | 7, 000 4, 890 
Portsmouth___--_- | 15, 400 9, 545 5 2 1, 070 | 790 58, 932 
Richmond. ------ | 122, 550 85, 400 24 24 160, 150 | 44, 243 307, 882 
Roanoke. -------- | 258, 000 197, 100 2 8 5, 725 | 74, 495 275, 974 
West Virginia: | 
Charleston------- 57, 500 26, 500 11 10 108, 850 | 3, 275 173, 550 
Clarksburg-..----| 3, 600 23, 000 2 2 2, 415 | 1, 060 13, 365 
Huntington ------ 5, 100 11, 900 2 5 1, 325 6, 870 16, 725 
Parkersburg. -_-.-- 4, 000 11, 600 1 3 8, 875 64, 029 30, 938 
Wheeling - - ------ 14, 000 13, 000 2 3 | 17, 235 43, 411 58, 109 
Total___..__----| 6,314, 945 | 6, 262, 760 1, 424 | 1, 142 | 1, 747, 909 mae thy 10, 015, 161 11,3 
Per cent of change----|........_- tp wre, @ bt sve con..~ RE 
| | 
South Central States 
| 
Alabama: 
Birmingham --_--- $4, 100 $45, 195 5 11 $284, 136 $203, 647 | $382, 518 
i = 21, 600 11, 400 12 6 11, 550 16, 200 | 55, 154 
Montgomery-.--- 44, 000 58, 600 16 26 7, 625 9, 750 | 71, 265 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock. ----- 20, 800 35, 250 8 y 36, 470 | 17,865 116, 465 
Kentucky: 
Ashland<_.....-- 0 0 0 0 450 1, 400 6, 225 
Covington --_----- 000 8, 000 1 2 4, 660 166, 345 21, 745 
Louisville__------ 144, 000 103, 500 21 15 300, 505 24, 350 534, 395 
Newport.......-- 0) 8, 200 0 2 25, 300 1, 050 26, 600 
Paducah.........| 3, 200 9, 150 | 2 4 1, 550 6, 255 5, 750 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge----- 6, 200 20, 211 | 5 i] 82, 325 6, 947 92, 035 
Bc carn cn an 9, 050 | 11, 500 6 4 75 | 1, 600 9, 375 
New Orleans-_---- 93, 486 60, 900 | 7 26 | 2, 224, 546 54, 2.0 | 2,375,019 
Shreveport------- 50, 614 22, 000 | 21 15 5, 048 3, 877 82, 741 
Oklahoma: 
0 es 9, 550 16, 000 6 16 1, 0 12, 830 | 
Oklahoma City..| 543,750 233, 700 | 77 68 | 1, 123, 910 126, 416 | 1, 708, 545 | 
Okmulgee..------ 0 0 | 0 0 150 650 | 
a 208, 705 79, 875 56 27 63, 305 276, 310 297, 717 | 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga-_._- 41,7 51, 050 14 16 21, 500 51, 725 89, 864 
Knoxville__...._. 25, 440 19, 620 ll 9 33, 036 14, 544 72, 006 | 
Memphis. ----_- ial 92, 950 74, 230 32 33 52, 910 159, 250 221, 000 | 
Nashville--.....--. 58, 850 43, 300 20 20 421, 965 45, 525 512, 061 
Texas: a 
Amarillo__....._. 23, 965 64, 300 14 19 370, 500 225, 600 401, 525 293, 319 
Dn Oe 142, 197 128, 150 7 8&3 75, 126 10,095 | 232,369 | 154, 4% 
Beaumont. .-.~-.-_- 20, 225 40, 720 ll 15 68, 562 282, 085 109, 169 345, du 
i 188, 195 156, 190 85 74 146, 590 100, 2.5 527,045 | 337,382 
E)} Paso.......... 117, 405 59, 258 31 14 25, 895 2, 265 182,181 | 6, #2 
Fort Worth... _- 163,350 | 168, 104 52 39 | 202,685 | 716,648 | 415,384 | 9382 
Houston- -----.-- 1, 168,750 | 554, 200 284} 130] 191,800] 149,950 | 1,393,650 | = 733,58 
San Angelo-__..._- 10, 800 3, 250 8 3 9, 525 250 24, 525 0, Yad 
San Antonio---_. 87, 485 68, 725 59 49 415, 520 17, 780 544, 64 107, 140 
, Serer 33, 667 18, 087 10 s 3, 733 7, 200 63, 007 0, Wi 
Wichita Falls___- 0 0 0 0 1, 500 0 6, 875 Df 
OO Be a oe 3, 339, 043 | 2, 172, 665 97 752 | 6, 213, 852 | 2, 720, 000 |10, 504, 384 | 5, 0 
Per cent of change_-.-|........._- —34.9 |....-.-.- MPEP BoA conics 2) | sah 
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—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 






































































er. ae - . Total construction, 
" New residential buildings a eee including — altera- 
ie , F mated) ; tions (estimated 
i cost) 
State and city Families pro- 
p [Estimated cost vided for in 
new dwellings 
C April, May, April. May, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
April, May, April, | May, 

a 1931 1931 1931 1931 
- Arizona: 

> : Lona. 

- oe Phoenix...-------| $48,600 | $44,805 11 15 $9,600] $48,360] $76,577] $114, 705 

. Tucson...------- 62, 300 55, 550 20 20 15, 349 56,670 | 115,380] 127,322 
tp California: 

— Alameda. -------- 29, 800 26, 400 7 5 2, 110 17, 530 43, 684 50, 382 
64 Alhambra... ----- 82, 750 75, 850 7 25 21, 700 3,900} 110, 750 84, 875 
$y Bakersfield __--- -- 41, 205 37, 900 15 9 =. 2, 175 87, 015 59, 555 

: Berkeley -.-.------ 135, 625 163, 000 25 49 11, 155 23, 697 160, 472 209, 451 
ms a 2 70, 850. 51, 150 17 12 11, 705 5, 345 105, 093 75, 442 
. Glendale__-..---- 264, 750 183, 800 69 39 12, 065 26, 385 283, 545 219, 885 
on Long Beach------ 296, 850 236, 200 105 91 35, 350 155, 280 366, 745 431, 245 

Los Angeles. ----- 1, 700, 864 | 1, 869, 901 548 635 912, 906 660,175 | 3, 509, 653 | 3, 323, 487 
7 a 257, 320 197, 971 64 56 604, 087 693, 118 933, 852 969, 411 
en Pasadena. ...---- 71, 300 130, 450 14 13 77, 595 77, O72 199, 389 307, 335 
7 Sacramento. --.--- 176, 920 190, 910 32 37 313, 863 331, 460 532, 756 574, 952 

San Bernardino- - 58, 5CO 45, 200 16 ll 22, 690 2, 690 93, 687 56, 750 
aii San Diego..-_-.---- 217, 700 234, 155 56 80 287, 886 415, 432 551, 516 684, 662 
: San Francisco__--| 1, 212, 4C0 | 1, 046, 716 323 300 566, 384 | 1, 752, 485 | 1, 998, 787 | 2, 949, 345 

Galt 2000 J 3s-....- 60, 300 32, 300 13 8 23, 155 3, 010 135, 645 61, 485 

~ Santa Ana. -.-..-- 44, 400 6, 500 12 2 0 12, 995 51, 601 31, 459 

Santa Monica---- 131, 200 90, 550 31 17 29, 710 46, 460 170, 285 148, 120 

Stockton bcd otcdea 69, 600 108, 994 16 28 21, 090 165, 470 103, 388 285, 699 

- fe 23, 300 10, 800 5 2 8, 006 2, 200 42, 475 17, 675 
Colorado: ° : 

J Colorado Spring 10, 450 6, 700 5 3 21, 005 6, 920 44, 580 17, 670 
‘ | ae 828, 400 384, 150 289 96 204, 450 381, 900 | 1, 120, 450 888, 100 
“ Pueeiiess.i.....2 1i, 500 22, 000 6 10 6, 680 25, 387 28, 650 64, 040 
a Montana: 

J te aaa ee 0 450 0 1 9, 175 17, 896 14, 200 24, 956 
’ Great Falls__...-- 103, 700 34, 200 17 8 20, 320 10, 570 135, 895 53, 145 
i New Mexico: 

- ‘ Albuquerque_.--- 87, 800 55, 500 20 17 5, 804 54, 275 121, 302 115, 169 
~- regon: 

a rorcmaen:....... 286, 550 273, 650 59 58 127, 765 68, 290 527, 290 439, 985 
“| U — = SO 31, 365 14, 960 19 3 86, 500 1, 625 129, 129 23, 391 
‘ Jtah 

. SE 9, 000 10, 300 4 5 3, 500 53, 150 14, 700 74, 680 
, Salt Lake C ity.-- 224, 350 274, 240 58 95 46, 214 64, 786 298, 163 365, 846 
- Washington: 5 

> Bellingham -..__- 9, 900 14, 800 3 5 3, 000 1, 385 17, 857 20, 965 
n WVGNG.ie..c-.-. 3, 000 7, 600 1 4 8, 670 1, 405 18, 216 17, 560 
, Ok ictdnin naan 296, 320 361, 000 106 113 424, 699 | 1, 705, 935 994, 549 | 2, 266, 790 

. Spokane... ...... 104, 400 93, 975 24 27 418, 175 3, 725 542, 019 132, 735 
. TOUS Sake 32, 000 46, 500 14 20 115, 550 58, 445 193, 915 125, 510 
, Total__._._.._.| 7,095, 359 | 6, 439, 067 2,051 | 1,919 | 4, 516, 763 | 6,957, 603 |13, 873, 210 |15, 413, 784 

Per cent of change____|_......_.-- —§ 2 |........ moO tbs +54.0 |... -.-- +11.1 
: Hawaii 
. Honolulu. ..........- $170,822 | $146, 543 57 96 $255, 861 | $45,597 | $454,743 | $218,818 
Per cent of change_...|.........-- "| aoe IIT Bitneie cives'niotiinal = t, Reais —51.9 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding wage change 

is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates to mane 
facturing establishments that report monthly figures regarding volune 
of employment while part 2 presents data obtained from new tr: *: 
agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although the effort 
inade, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of Jotn as between 
parts 1 and 2. 


Part |. Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


Seven establishments in 6 industries reported wage-rate increases 
during the month ending May 15. ‘These increases, averaging 3 per 
cent, affected 743 employees or 49 per cent of all employees in. the 
establishments concerned. 

Two hundred and ninety-three establishments in 46 industries re- 
ported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These decreases 
averaging 10.4 per cent, affected 46,377 employees or 73 per-cent of all 
employees in the establishments concerned. 

Thirty-three of the wage-rate decreases were reported by establish- 
ments in the textile group of industries; 53 of the decreases were in the 
iron and steel group of industries; 60 decreases were in the lumber 
group of industries; 56 decreases were in the stone-clay-glass group oi 
industries. 
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IN APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1931 




















| Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
Number Per cent of employees 
tr reporting 
Iedusey Total | increase Total In estab- In all 
number | OF - Range |Average| num- | !ishments | estab- 
reporting | Crease in ber | reporting lish- 
wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in | report- 
wage rates 
Increases 
Baking. -------------=------------ 716 1 5.0 5.0 17 24 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods- - * ea 350 1 1.0 1.0 90 100 (1) 
traeh sth Cs co athda~ ane <n nena 189 1 1.5 1.5 497 44 (1) 
Printing, book and job__-- iweveré 610 2 10. 0-14. 0 13. 3 28 74 (1) 
Printing, newspapers. ------------ 454 1 2.3 2.3 21 30 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-_-- --- ; 731 1 10. 0 10. 0 90 92 (}) 
Se Se 7] 1.0-14.0 3.0 743 | ee 
Decreases 
Slaughtering and meat panne. 211 4] 5.0-20.0 9.5 305 31 (1) 
ne a 331 1 10. 0 10. 0 46 100 (4) 
PO RE MELE 5 A 403 6 | 10.0-12. 5 11.0 213 68 1 
Baking. ...ntibboaudaiscase+ <a 716 3] 9.2-25.0}] 11.4 32 86] (1) 
Cotton M0088. Acts << <t2- eon 505 18 7.0-15. 0 11.8 1, 472 28 1 
Hosierv and knit goods------- 350 5] 4.3-15.0 9.9 521 11 1 
Silk goods - - a 258 3] 2.5-10.0 9.4 264 95 (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods. . ii 195 2} 10.0-12.5 11.9 302 100 1 
Clothing, men’s. - -- -- —s 350 1 5.0 5.0 181 100 (‘) 
Clothing, WaHRGRE.. +.4..-...-.-... 382 2 10. 0 10. 0 234 76 1 
Millinery and lace goods__-_------. 124 2 10. 0 10.0 247 89 2 
Jroms S00G Se site ben + ns 189 4 6. 0-10. 0 9.3 1, 102 99 (‘) 
Structural ironwork - J 178 10} 2.0-10.0 9.7] 1,596 84 7 
Foundry and machines- hop prod 

wots. . seein , 1, 077 26 5. 0-25. 0 11.4 2, 932 79 2 
Hardware _ - 96 4 10.0 10. 0 1, 131 92 4 
Machine tools. 151 3 10.0 10.0 546 62 2 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus 105 1 5.0 5.0 91 50 () 
Stoves......--. peti’ 136 5 | 10.0-12.5 10. 3 570 71 3 
Lumber, saw a shoots 684 39 | 5.0-25.0 11.6) 6,243 90 7 
Lumber, millwork-_------------ 343 12} 2.0-20.0 8.0 309 77 1 
Furnes, <6 15. - 447 9} 5.0-20.0 12. 2 909 65 2 
Boots and shoes- ------ 301 2 10.0 10. 0 61 25 (1) 
Pape? SHI och A ono os - dco 361 18] 3.5-15.0 9.9} 5,201 98 7 
Paper boxes... ....- Bae. 4.5 312 7 | 10.0-20.0 10. 5 612 95 3 
Printing, book and job_- iw 610 4!/ 7.5-10.0 9.0 458 100 1 
COU 163 3 | 10.0-15.0 10.0 275 17 1 
fo RE ae 207 3] 10.0 20.0 13. 5 162 84 2 
Petroleum refining._....__._.____- 96 2] 9.0-16.0 9.9 190 20 (‘) 
ee ne) or eee 111 8 10.0 10.0 1, 176 100 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- 731 45 | 10.0-20.0 11.6] 2,138 76 7 
3.) eee Oo 115 2] 10,0-20.0 11.6 127 54 1 
oe a, aaa 191 l 15.0 15.0 202 100 (‘) 
Stamped and enameled ware ___- 82 3] 5.0-10.0 8.5 574 100 3 
Brass, bronze, and copper procd- 

Cs) See a > ee 162 5 5. 0-14. 0 8.3 203 52 1 
Cigars and cigarettes____..______. 186 3 3. 4 16.7 4.9 247 88 1 
AUSOMOII ee 213 1 3.0 3.0 125 18 (1) 
Electrical machinery, ajyparatus, 

ONG SUR bo oektee ck, 208 3 10.0 10.0} 1,053 68 1 
Pianos and organs............___- 63 2) 10.0-15.0] 11.7 46 85 1 
Rubber boots and shoes___._____- 10 1 10.0 10. 0 467 65 4 
tag) Pe Le LOE 157 1 10.0 10. 0 149 100 1 
Paint and varnish.__________- 304 8 | 10.0-15.0 10. 2 442 100 3 
Rubber goods, other than boots, 

shoes, tires, and inner tubes_ __- 80 2!/ 5.0-10.0 7.6 234 100 1 
Mw 61 6 4.0 4.0 195 58 8 
Cash registers, adding machines, 

and caleulating machines_.____- 49 1 15.0 15.0 116 100 1 
Typewriters and supplies._.______ 17 1 10. 0 10.0 397 100 4 
In vg ¢ ll RE eee 1 10.0 10.0 | 12, 281  » as 

yy SER Uae ME 293 2. 0-25. 0 10.4 | 46, 377 Ret DE fe 
























































' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


* Industry title omittea to avoia identifying reporting company. 
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Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions since March, 193] 


Wace and hour changes reported from trade-unions and other source: 
since March cover a total of 30,798 workers, of whom 9,428 adopted 
the 5-day week, about 1,500 of these having gone on this basis only - 
temporarily. 

Practically all changes in wages were reductions, the most. impor. 
tant being in the building trades, where 9,000 workers accepted red. 
tions ranging from 5 to 25 cents per hour, the next most significan; 
group being the potters, where about 7,000 pieceworkers took a rede. 
tion of 10 per cent. 

Only one of the groups—chauffeurs and teamsters—remained p. 
changed regarding wages. 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MArcy 
TO JUNE, 1931 
































Rate of wages | Hours per week 
Industry or occupation, and locality Date of i = 
change Before Before | After 
After change | ae 
change change | change 
Per week Per week 
Bakery trades, Youngstown, Ohio: 
EGE Se PD ee aa May 1 |$38. 00-$41. 00 |$35. 00-$38. 00 48 48 
IE Ta ea het EP ee tT 48. 00 45. 00 48 48 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers and masons— Per hour Per hour 
0 OR ae See Apr. 1 $1. 50 $1. 50 44 4 
Columbus, Ohio, and vicinity __-__---- i 1.5614 1. 5614 44 {{ 
Sandusky, Ohio. __-__- ewbeeenden May 11 1. 50 1. 25 40 { 
Toledo, Ohio, and vicinity __._._.---- May 1 1. 6214) 1. 50 44 
bi Pe NOR SRL ea ee May 20 1. 50 1.37% 44 i 
Carpenters— 
pS, See eee eer | 1.00 1.00 44 
Louisville, Ky., and vicinity_._....-..-- () 1. 1244) 21.00 40 
;. | ” %e ™ aS ieaeiegaaeee May 1 1.00 | .87% 44 ‘4 
py eee ee ee 1.37% 1. 25 40) { 
Laborers, Santa Barbara, Calif., and vicinity_|...do___- (?) | (‘) 44 4 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers— 
ee RE a IS ee June 26 1.12% 1. 1834 40 ‘i 
Sy ESSE ae 1. 00 1. 00 44 1 
OS FE ee SB a Apr. 15 1. 00 | 1. 00 44 
Piamaress, Tan, Ohio... ....... 2.22 5. eke May 1 1.62% 1. 50 44 4) 
Plumbers— 
Bishop, Corpus Christi, Kingsville, and 
ne eS ee! (‘) 1.3744 1. 50 44 { 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.---_......--...-....-| May 12 1. 25 1. 20 44 44 
pS eee ee May 1 1. 50 1. 371K) 40 1( 
Sheet-metal workers, Indianapolis, Ind “ae 1.27% 1.15 | 44 44 
Structural-iron workers, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and vicinity. _.............-.-._-- 1. (1) (1) | 44 { 
All building trades workers, Dayton, Ohio__.| May 28 (*) (‘) 44 40) 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per week Per week 
Chantieurs, Chiango, Tl. . 2... ...-.46.-5.5-- Apr. 1 |$42. 00-$46. 00 |$42. 00-$46. 00 69 
pope A ae eee ---d0.....| 38. 00- 43.00 | 38. Q0- 43. 00 60 
Per day Per day 
Taxicab drivers, San Francisco, Calif__----- May 1 34.00 44.09 | 60 6) 
tw ng drivers and helpers, Oakland, Calif..-_| Apr. 2 | 5$5. 50-$8.00 | 5$5.50-$8.00 | 5). *8 
Clothing: - 
Coat and pants operators, Cinvinnati, Ohio._| Apr. 7 (1) (7) § 2714 3 
Overall workers— 
Denison, Tex., Denver, Colo., Kansas 
City, Mo., Long Beach, Calif., Oak- 
land, Calif., Omaha, Nebr., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Tacoma, Wash------------ June 1 (1) (1) 44 | 40 





! Not reported. 

2 Temporary change. 

3 And 25 per cent on weekly receipts exceeding $84, night work, and $62 day work 
4 And 25 per cent on weekly receipts exceeding $62, night work, and $58 day work 
5 Sliding scale. 

6 Per day. 

7 3.3 per cent reduction. 

5 Average. 
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BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MARCH 
TO JUNE, 1931—Continued 














Clothing—Continued. 


Printing trades: 


Textiles: 
Silk weavers— 


Other oecupaticns: 





Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation, and locality — - 
one Before athet Guna Before | After 
change : —— change | change 
Per week Per week 
Shirt and overall makers, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Lynchburg, Va--.-.----------------- June 1 (!) (1) 44 40 
Per hour Per hour 
Lumber workers: Everett, Wash..-..-....----- Apr. 2 8 $0. 458 5 $0. 412 48 48 
Per day Per day 
Molders and coremakers, Belleville, Ill..-..----- Mar. 1 $7.75 $7. 25 48 48 
q Per hour Per hour 
Mine laborers, Avella, Pa---...-.--------------- Apr. $0. 40 $0. 35 (1) (1) 
Potters, United States---.--.....-------------- --| May 25 (%) (10) (1) (1) 
Compositors, Big Spring, Tex.— Per week Per week 
Newnes Gee. .-s252--.2....25....- Mar. 9 $41. 60 $40. 00 48 48 
Nowenemes, Mient... ...-....-......-... Mn ttin« 44. 00 42. 00 48 48 
Railway clerks, Baltimore, Md_.---..-----------| Apr. 4 (4) (1) 48 2 40 

Coa, m, L.....-..............- Apr. 21 1 $2. 35 il $2.15 5334 5244 

iets cities cand dpeaiewe Apr. 27 $30. 60 $35. 00 48 48 

EE eee May 19 12. O41 12, 0334 58 58 

Janitors, Chicago, T1l.— 

Average rental $60 per month— Per month 13 
EERE SP ee ae Apr. 1 (1) 14 $12. 00 (1) (1) 
ht ova cecntinduineosee . 26... (1) 14 16. 50 (1) (1) 
EI RT OT do (1) 14 19. 00 (1) (1) 
oo nested na __do- (1) 14 21. 50 (1) (1) 

Average rental up to $35 per month, 6 | 

Soo hi its tn enka ietains do___- (1) 15 3. 60 (1) (1) 

Average rental $36 to $59 per month, 6 

Es Re a RE _do__- (1) 15 3.75 (1) (1) 
Average rental $60 per month, 6 flats or | 
Ri ie a Xa eh adhaidic achdtin onthe O-1-= Danan (?) 15 3. 80 (‘) (1) 

Average rental $12i to $150 per month, 

ES EE DEE ¢é6.- () 16 7, 60 (1) (1) 

















1 Not reported. 
?Temporary change. 

§ Average. 

? Piecework. 

10 per cent reduction. 
1 Per 1,000 picks. 

2 Per yard. 


8 The rates following are about 5 per cent lower than former rates. 
4 Or a proportionate amount for flats renting for ovcr $60 and up to $200 per month. 


i Per flat. 
16 Minimum pay per flat. 


Wages in the Textile Industry of Certain European Countries 


to article presents the latest available data regarding wages 
and hours in various branches of the textile industry in Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. The 
information was supplied by the American consuls in the respective 


countries. 


It is seen that the normal working hours are uniformly 8 per day 
and 48 hours per week; in some cases, however, the factories are not 


working full time. 


Wage rates vary widely from country to country. 
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Czechoslovakia ! 


In THE Czechoslovak textile industry the wage rates are deter: ined 
by collective agreement between the employers’ associations ani th 
respective trade-unions. 

Table 1, which follows, shows the average hourly rates in the silk 
velvet, and velveteen industry as contained in the agreement in fore 
between the Association of Silk Industries in Czechoslovakia and ix 
central labor unions. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY RATES IN SILK, VELVET, AND VELVETEEN IND| spy 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of Czechoslovak crown=2.96 cents] 





























Average hourly rate 
Group 1! Group 2 
Occupation 
Czecho- United Czecho- United 
slovak States slovak States 
currency | currency | currency | currency 
Crowns Cents Crowns | Cent 
po EES Ee CPs ieee eS Ses 2. 33 6.9 2.21 | 
Labelers, spinners, workmen in.storehouses___.______-. 2. 42 7.2 2. 30 | 
Workers on silk material, ribbons, ete________________- 2. 50 7.4 2. 38 | 
Workers on velvet and velveteen____- a ee 3. 00 9 2. 88 
Spooler tenders and auxiliary workers in spinning fac- | 
tories: 
Ia i eee 1. 98 5.9 1. 88 
REE SSE ae pe ton ee 2. 14-2. 26 6.3—- 6.7 | 2.05-2. 14 
Se co Ee GR ae eae a 1. 92 5.7 1. 83 5.3 
Carpenters and locksmiths___..........-.-...--..-.._- 2. 74-3. 50 8.1-10.4 | 2. 62-3. 34 7. 8-9.9 
ERIE ot Es See a ee Se! 1. 80-2. 09 5.3- 6.2} 1.71-1.98 5. 1-5.9 
pg SS ae bs [2 ORE. TEP 1. 91-2. 27 5.7- 6.7} 1.83-2.15 
ED 2. 43 7.2 2. 31 
Dyers, ESE Saas ees weary 2. 78-3. 17 8.2- 9.4 2. 65-3. 02 
EER EO 2. 14-2. 98 6.3- 8.8 | 2.05-2. 85 
ye Mee WN oe SL cco cee wawenccces 1. 98-2. 34 5.9- 6.9 | 1.89-2 22 
Stokers and machine operators --_-_--_........_.-----_-_-- | 2. 59-2. 96 7.7- 8.8] 2. 48-2.82 














! Includes factories in Hradsko, Moravsky Senberk, Moravska Trebova, Sternberk, and Wigstait!, in 
the northern part of Moravia and Bohemia. 
? Includes factories in all other places than those enumerated under Group 1. 

The working week is, as a rule, 48 hours. 

Overtime work is paid for at the rate of time and a quarter, an( 
Sunday and night work at the rate of time and a half. For work on 
special holidays (New Year’s, two Christmas holidays, Easter holiday, 
Monday after Whitsuntide, Corpus Christi Day, All Saints Day, and 
May 1) double rates are paid. Pieceworkers may not receive more 
than 10 per cent increase over the wages they should receive for 8 
like working period when working by the hour. 

Workers who are sick are entitled to 10 per cent of their wages 
during the third and fourth weeks of their illness, 20 per cent during 
the fifth and sixth weeks, and 30 per cent during the seventh and 
eighth weeks. ) 

Workers are entitled to receive the regular rates for absence due 
to any of the following causes: Summons to appear at court, military 
examination or service, voting, bringing suit before the court, sudden 
sickness of parents, children, wife, or husband, births, death of hus 
band or wife, or of sister or brother (provided they live in one commol 





1 Data for this section furnished by John W. Bailey, jr., American consul at Prague. 
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household), or of parents or children, attendance at funerals when 
authorized by the management of the concern, and weddings. 


France 


[x THE textile industry in France the working hours are limited to 
48 per week. ‘This limit was set by the 8-hour law of April 23, 1919, 
regulating the hours in all industries. 


Lyon district ? 


Mosr of the weaving of silk and velvet in the Lyon district in 
France is done in the surrounding country districts. Table 2, which 
follows, shows the normal hourly rates in the various occupations in 
the silk industry in these country districts (the rate in the city of 
Lyon are somewhat higher), and in the weaving of velvet in Lyon. 

‘The figures for the city of Lyon apply to silk-velvet manufacturers 
who also make mixtures with silk a4 | cotton, silk and rayon, and 
rayon and cotton. Cotton velvet is not produced to any extent in 
the Lyon district. 

While the normal hours of work are 48 per week, actually most of 
the factories are working only 40 hours and, in the opinion of the 
consul, many will probably soon be working as few as 32 hours. 

"The consul reports that, while no cut has yet been made in wages in 
the silk industry, some firms are taking advantage of the situation 
when engaging new workers, and are hiring labor at rates ranging on 
an average 10 per cent under the rates given in the table. 


? Data for this section furnished by Hugh H. Watson, American consul at Lyon. 
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TABLE 2.—NORMAL HOURLY RATES OF WAGES IN SILK AND VELVET INDU <1pyp 
IN THE LYON DISTRICT 7 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 


Silk weaving and finishing (country districts) 


















































Men Wome: 
O ti P a 
ccupation ae 
. , United . United 
French States cur- French States on 
currency rency currency J 
aa e = ae 

Weaving: Francs Francs 
EF SESS CORES STEERS Se ree Sete eee 2. 75 % 
NE Le Se ere ne MEE > Gaps 1 a> 2. 75 
Warpers eS See eee Soe re SER I SEES EUSP ER ee SARC ert 3. 25 
Weavers... pectin ME AGALaRS seklna le wilt Wim aaa datas aaabine 4. 00 $0. 16 3. 25 
ll lS IATL candi caviar ebadin 1 1, 250. 00 4 6.3 ee eee ; 
Leom fitters’ apprentioes.......................<.. 1 700. 00 J | Ee ee 

Dyeing: ° 7 
| EY SA Race NS Sa Tae ee eRe ee Se Bee» | Sy 8 je Se | eee 
SEES Dae oe eee Se at 6. 50 Y | oe 

Finishing: | 
Finishers Gan 5 € "hE ee aoe eee, Cope mee. 4.00 . 16 oe alk 
Laborers - _- : ‘ ie ae , wie : 1 600. 00 1 23. §2 

Velvet weaving (city of Lyon) 

Preparation and weaving: Francs | Francs 
gel SE AR DE RTE LEER ee OE Hk F 2 Pyle ree 3. 30 
SO ID 2 a ees a Ce = ep See aici : Be reer oi 3.15 
Warpers as Serer POE eR ARE TE RR, AR A 3.15 
Co SE TES Ee 8 BRS ae Age ee Pe oe See Ss ee ee 3. 50 
EE TE ee Ce es! Ee ee ee eae Saneennne Fs 2 3. 40 
RES SES ee cca STEERS BAR ee: PMc ee ee Sn Le 3. 00 

Dyeing: 
ae Ee Same NLS Sey pm 5. 25 oy ae eee Liscinisbonsel 
SERRE Se nas 8 cee ee 3. 50 eS % See ee 3 : 

Finishing: 

Glazers___- A FFL ESS Per ee Ce ee ee ee ee 4. 5O 18 3. 10 
Combers- i ee a Soe aaa asi tala titi 3. 75 6 eae a 
ESTE ES Tee gee ee LS a Te SES eee 3. 90 5 > SeaSee 3 
SL ac eS aR JET AR a. RE 4. 20 | 2. 90 
3 SE aE <ivpidansame ea a 3. 95 . 16 2. 95 
Plush finishers -_-..-_---- nb beatae a ee eee 4. 10 . 9 a coe 
Pepe. ..2<---i.. ne weil muck aden . Pa Pee Le eer ee : sit, 














1 Per month. 

Germany * 
Waite during the first half of 1930, the textile workers in sever 
German textile districts had succeeded in enforcing wage increase 
textile wages remained stable throughout the rest of the year. 
The following table shows the rates in force during January, 193). 
TABLE 3.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND PER WEEK IN THE GERMAN TE XII! 

INDUSTRY, JANUARY, 1931 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pfennig=0.238 cent, mark = 23.8 cents! 

















Rate per hour Rate per week 
Sex, and type of labor “a ; 
German pang German U 
currency oumieeen eurreney | oi rrey 
Males: Pfennigs Cents Marks 
Skilled -_-_- eaten tied cx Gain Ca cts tn Salers ntgnaitaliapednalon orients 79. 4 18.9 38. 11 
a aa si io hts ip mer iio pe 66. 7 15.8 32. 02 
Females: . 
REESE RRS WARE veal rorarnda nee Os oer tno ConPs 58. 1 13.8 27. 89 se 
I ie bake mince pulses on Aw ees hips ne tiaane bs 46.9 11.2 22. 51 of 





























’ Data for this section furnished by A. T. Haeberle, American consul general at Dresden, 
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Italy 



















Tus hours of labor in the textile industry of Italy are fixed by law 
t 8 per day and 48 per week. 


Florence * 


TuERE is only one small establishment in the Florence consular 
istrict which produces silk material. This establishment is in the 
ity of Florence and specializes in the production of artistic silk and 
elvet tapestry, using designs peculiar to the ancient Florentine 
atterns. It is purely art work which is produced and the output is 
imited. 

The factory employs at present 20 persons. 

The wages paid are as follows: Male workers, from 2.50 to 3.50 
ire (13-18 cents) an hour; female workers, from 1.50 to 2.50 lire (8-13 
ents) an hour. 

Genoa ° 


Tue velvet industry, once very flourishing in Liguria, has been 
teadily declining since the end of the last century, with the result 
hat it has now fallen into comparative insignificance. To-day only 
wo factories remain, one of which produces only ‘‘ patterned ”’ velvet. 
ccording to the best information obtainable the present annual pro- 
uction of velvet in Liguria is in the neighborhood of 15,000 meters.® 
All except the ‘“‘patterned”’ velvet is made by women doing piece- 
vork in their homes. Each worker makes from 70 to 80 centimeters 
(approximately three-quarters of a yard, two feet wide) of velvet in 
hours, which is the average working-day, earning thereby between 
15 and 18 lire (from 79 to 95 cents) per day. 


Venice ? 


Silk and velvet industry.—W ages are fixed by a collective agreement 
etween the labor federation and the mill owners. The scale of basic 


time rates per day js as follows: 
Basic rate per day 


yer nn? urs ow ie Oi ta ods 2 to 5 lire (11—26 cents) 
USES Operatives winding bobbins, preparing 

Saale ll ig eA Pedi E OR pal lis 5 to 12 lire (26—63 cents) 

Weavers, loom workers-_-__.__._.___--~- 5 to 17 lire (26-89 cents) 


The wages for piecework are specified in the following table. 





‘ Data for this section furnished by Joseph Emerson Haven, American consul at Florence. 
° Data for this section furnished by Cloyce K. Huston, American vice consul at Genoa, 


6 Meter=1.196 square yards. : 
’ Data for this section furnished by John Corrigan, American consul at Venice. 


* Period of apprenticeship is 5 years. 
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TABLE 4.—PIECE RATES IN THE SILK AND VELVET INDUSTRY IN VENICE, | IXED 






























































BY AGREEMENT, AUGUST 21, 1926 Pie 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents] least 
—— pen nn ee a ———SESee inclu 
Basic rate Actua! wage 
Mesh |-——————_ ->——______ Tu 
i —_— ' fi . per ; 
Class of work | Machine Pattern quality Nap eonti- \Ttelien ee Italian) United the l 
meter!| cur- | ° a oe eur- | >'ales f wi 
rency rency rency —_ 0 
" manu 
teas esa -—_ 
of the 
; Lire Lire ‘arth 
Ridged_.._____}| 1616.80 | First quality silk_- Silk waste__- 13 13.00 | $0.68 | 52. 00 $9 74 I url 
2 1320. 80 | -.--- RLS ..-| First qual- 12 | 12.00 - 63 | 48. 00 2. 59 etc.) 
ity silk. ‘ ; 
. | ae  Seetpes ee Silk waste__. 10% 6.00 - 32 | 24. 00 1. 9% assoc 
800. 80 |_.--- RS eet _| First qual- 11 6. 50 . 34 | 26. 00 13 . 0 
ity silk. impo 
800. 80 |... _ ees een Silk waste...| 11 | 5.00] .26/20.00) io exclu 
800. 40 | Silk waste_- Ras cos 10%} 4.00 21 | 16.00 | x ““—D., 
800. 40 | First quality ‘silk..___- do_. ; 1044} 4.25 - 22 | 17.00 4g Br 
400. 80 |... biaanesedseecs ...| First qual- ll 5. 50 - 29 | 22. 00 1 If 1 
ity silk. | are 
LS a ee ees 6S do 11 5. 25 - 28 | 21.00 1. 10 Travol 
Sy eae” Silk waste___ 10%) 4.50 . 24 | 18.00 rr , ehh 
400. 40 | Silk waste or silk with |____- do-___-. 1044) 3.75 - 20 | 15.00 4 rates 
cloth foundation. Tt 
400. 40 | Silk waste or silk with |.__..do____-- 1014} 3.50 .18 | 14.00 74 : 
aoere FOmaRSReSs agTee 
rik A al 
400. 20 | Cotton cloth foundation_|___..do____- 10% 3.50 .18 , 14.00 14 July 
1760. 40 | Silk waste_.._..._-__-- .do : 1044) 8.00 - 42 | 32. 00 1. 68 
Worked._-__-___- 400. 80 | First quality silk_----- First qual- 13 5. 50 - 29 | 22.00 | 
ity silk. 
VORONS ...<.-. 400. 80 |. __- ee Silk waste... 13 | 4.50 24 | 18.00 95 Ay 
400. 40 | Silk waste or shorn silk, |... .do_____- 13 | 3.50 .18 | 14.00 74 ate 
ribbed silk. payl 
400. 40 | First quality silk._____. ie 7 ‘meas 13 3. 50 .18 | 14.00 74 "oF 
400. 20 | Cotton cloth foundation_|_.___do-_-_-_-__- 10%} 3. 50 -18 | 14.00 | 74 ning 
Double cut} 400.80| First qualicy silk...____- First qual- 13 | 12.00 -951 48.00} 2.52 of p 
velvet. ity silk. : 
Imitation vel- | 800.40 | Silk waste............_.. Silk waste... 10% 5.75] .30] 23.00. exist 
vet. | “ah 
Solid ______. | Sr ; _do......|. 10%! 3.75| .20115.00| 7 prot 
Color velvet___| c TORR + Se + 1044! 3. 50 .18 | 14.00 74 A @ 
purty 
5 intend ns ap 
Centimeter=0.3937 inch. part 
“. ° P ° - . yer 
Cotton industry.—The basic rates for timework are shown in Table 5 val 
These rates apply only to workmen of normal working efficiency. pat 
TaBLE 5.—TIME RATES IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN VENICE, PER DAY OF 8 [OURS gray 
% 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents] : 
rare = aan See en ees A a An ceo amrme a > « indi 
Basic rate Cost-of-living ! TABL 
Occupation and sex : nit — 
ali United ali United 
Italian States cur- Italian States cur 
currency rency currency reco 
Dyers, bleachers, etc., male: ! Lire Lire 
12 and under 15 years of age_________..__._._.___.____. 3. 50-4. 50 | $0. 18-0.24 | 3.50-4.50] $0. 15+). 24 : 
15 and under 16 years of age__..-...-...---..----_- 6. 00 . 32 6. 00 : 
16 and under 18 years of age_....-......-...-..--_-. 7. 00 . 37 7. 00 : All v 
18 and under 20 years of age_-_.-..-...........------ 8. 25 . 43 8. 00 42 ’ 
20 years of age and over.......___- eine 10. 00 . 52 9. 00 4 ] 
ee of Jacquard and upholstery materials.___.___- 9. 60 eee |..---------- Spin 
em J 
See eee 36 ens St oe... ..-.-.......--.-.. 3. 50-4. 50 . 18 .24] 3. 50-4. 50 mi os ‘ 
15 and under 17 years of age_....................__. 5.00 26 5. 00 2 
Be I I i pe pncn hbo en nneecessenc 6. 00 32 6. 00 De Wea 














1 Women doing the same work as males are paid at the same rate; those on other work are pai’ at (he 
rates shown under “‘females.’’ 
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Piece rates are so adjusted as to allow the workmen to receive at 
least 15 per cent more than the total basic pay (high cost of living 
inc! ided). 
United Kingdom 

Tum consul reports that the cotton, rayon, and silk industries of 
the United Kingdom are closely related in so far as the manufacture 
of woven fabrics is concerned. Thus, with the exception of yarn 
manufacture, there is no exclusive rayon industry, because nearly all 
of the weaving is done by manufacturers of cotton and/or silk goods. 
Furthermore, the finishing (bleaching, dyeing, printing, making up, 
etc.) of these three classes of textiles is largely in the hands of several 
associations. In view of these and other facts, it is practically 
impossible to determine the scales of wages for what may be termed 
exclusively the cotton velvet, rayon, or other textile industries. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that in the silk industry wages 
are on the time-work basis, while in the cotton, cotton-velvet, and 
rayon manufacturing sections there is a complicated system of piece 
rates. 

The hours of labor in all branches of the textile industry are, by 
agreement, 48 per week, to which they were reduced from 55% on 
July 13, 1919. 


Cotton and Cotton Velvet (Velveteen) Industry ° 


AccorpiINnG to the Cotton Yearbook (Manchester), ‘‘the system of 
paying wages in the cotton industry is unique. All wages for spin- 
ning yard and manufacturing cloth are paid according to the amount 
of production. The elaborate piece-price lists which are now in 
existence have been handed down from generation to generation, 
probably from the time before the factory system came into being.” 
A careful study of the system indicates that one of its important 
purposes is to equalize fairly the average earnings of all workers in a 
particular occupational class by increasing or diminishing the rate 
per unit of output in accordance with the time required for produc- 
tion. Thus there is only a relatively small variation in the weekly 
earnings of weavers, whether they produce many yards of coarse 
gray cloth or a few yards of fine velvet in a given time. 

The table following shows the average earnings in the cotton 
industry in England, for a 48-hour week, in 1924. 


TABLE 6.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGSIN THE ENGLISH COTTON INDUSTRY IN 1924 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ =$4.8665] 




















| 
United 
Occupation and sex aaieae = 
rency 
‘ £8. d, 
All woe oe . 7a $8. 76 
CEE UM ge LS en °° 9% 11. 44 
oS SS A a aaa eS Res a aN i <e 3 6. 87 
Spinners: 
TE i EN ee ec ee 3 17 0 18. 74 
ARG ALO LIT SE My TEL ANS II 1 12 0 7.79 
Si IRTP Reed i Ale eR IG TLR Be oe 18 0 4.38 
i = i(ité‘(‘é «CGE RN RRC RS IRR CRETE eRe 10 6 2. 56 





* The present rates are 12.5 per cent lower than the 1924 rates. 
Unskilled piecers are paid by the adult piecers. 


’ Data for this section furnished by Wallace E. Moessner, American vice consul at Manchester. 
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The earnings of mixers, tenters, warpers, and general laborers ay 


on an approximate level with those of spinners; reelers and dou})lers pick ; 
winders and ring spinners receive the lowest wages, or some 3() per reed ; 
cent less than spinners; grinders, scutchers, twisters-in, drawers.) if mo! 
warehousemen and packers, and mechanics, usually earn slicht|; Ra 
more than weavers; while sizers, foremen, twiners, ball warpers betwe 
warp dressers, enginemen, and firemen receive the highest wages paid paym 
in the industry. fabric 


Cotton velvet or velveteen.—As an illustration of the very complicated 
‘ system of calculating weavers’ wages and to indicate the position as 
regards cotton velvets, the following wage rates of weavers and 
spinners in the Lancashire velveteen industry are quoted from the 


“Oldham Velvet List.” 


The special list for weaving cotton velvets came into operation in its revised 
form in October, 1911. The basis of this list is: 


walp 
findir 
but 1 
from 
tlone 
earnl 


Per pound of sle 


45 to 49 inches weaving 56s weft___________-_ 7d. (14. 2 cents) 
50 to 54 inches weaving 56s weft___________- 6'%ed. (13. 9 cents) 
55 to 59 inches weaving 56s weft___________ _ 6'Yed. (13. 6 cents) 
60 to 64 inches weaving 56s weft____________ 6%ed. (13. 0 cents) 
65 to 69 inches weaving 56s weft__________ _ 6%d. (12. 8 cents) TI 
70 to 74 inches weaving 56s weft_________- _. 6%d. (13. 0 cents) grou 
75 to 79 inches weaving 56s weft_________- _ 6%d. (15. 4 cents) 
80 to 84 inches weaving 56s weft_________- _. 6%d. (12. 4 cents) TABLE 
85 to 89 inches weaving 56s weft__________ _. 6d. (12. 2 cents) 


The above list is now subject to 92% per cent advance. 


Allowances for wefi.—In the above list, 56s weft is taken as the standard, and‘ 
\% penny [0.25 cent] per pound shall be added for each hank, as the weft is finer, 
and deducted for each hank coarser down to and including 40s. For counts 
coarser than 40s down to and including 16s see the following list. 


Reed space, in weaving 28s weft: Per pound 
dk EEE ESTERS Cee 416d. (9. 12 cents) 
ne ess Bebe ké ote kis 4%ed. (8. 76 cents) eititina 
eer _ 4d. (8. 36 cents) 
ESLER GE PEE eee, ee _ 8B'%ed. (6. 47 cents) Weav 
‘45 and 49 ag ny eer 3°4d. (7. 60 cents) be 
eo A ee ete Lnghteer eas o> otra oie. - = sre a 
an Ineees. ...... pide « taka : 6d. y cents P 
60 and 64 inches..____- VES aT et i eee 3%ed. (6. 73 cents) — 
65 and 69 inches-____-__. ee = ee eT) ati 
70 and 74 inches AP > ay Ee Grae uae 34d. (6. 33 cents) Wine 
Feat 2 eee 8 OE ES 3d. —- (6. 08 cents) nr 
IETS RIPON 2%d. (5. 81 cents) Twi 
ee I oe oa oe ana ure 2%d. (5. 58 cents) Ente 
The foregoing list is now subject to 974 per cent advance. Knit 
Allowances for weft.—From the foregoing list, based on 28s weft, % penny per : 
pound shall be deducted for each hank coarser, down to and including 16s; Emt 
while [the following additions to the rate for 28s weft shall be made]: 
Additional rate 
RG Ring: a dtm das cnc hbraeaaide %ed. (0. 39 cents) xe 
aes chants ny ax ini Sep dl ase ei aes Yed. (0. 91 cents) rs 
A, bet tice sian ns as n's Som c's Soi inte ni ie oe 56d. (1. 25 cents) af 
ST AS aa ae Par nr cere ee > NST %d. (1. 75 cents) 
a RS gk SER geht tas OE pots EE Pa ieee 1%ed. (2. 16 cents) 


Counts below 16s to be paid by mutual agreement. 
Whenever the lists are narrower than the above tables, % penny [0.39 cent] 
r pound shall be added for each range of 5 inches, and if broader, % penny 
0.25 cent] per pound shall be deducted for each similar range. 
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The foregoing rates are also subject to certain additions for lost 

pick; ribbed edges; superfine twill backs according to the number of 
reed; velvet cords; stripes; checks; plushes; mercerized yarns; velvets 
if more than 6 shafts; and Jacquard velvets. 
Rayon (woven on cotton looms).—On October 7, 1925, an agreement 
between cotton weavers and employers was signed to regulate the 
payment of wages to those engaged in the production of all-rayon 
fabrics or fabrics of cotton-rayon mixtures. 

This agreement, which takes into consideration the number of: 
warp ends, selvedges, borders, weft, fine counts, coarse counts, pick- 
finding, twist, etc., is equally as complicated as the “uniform list,” 
but in general, it provides for increases per yard of output ranging 
from 5 to 50 per cent on the all-cotton rates. As already men- 
tioned, however, the increased basic rates have little effect on actual 
earnings, their object being to provide for a smaller output on account 
of slower-loom operation or a smaller number of looms per weaver. 


Silk Industry ° 


















The following tabulation shows the wages now paid to various 
groups of operatives in the silk industry of the United Kingdom: 


TaBLE 7.—-W EEKLY WAGE RATES IN THE SILK INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £= $4.8665] 
































Weekly wage | | Weekly wage 
rates rates 
Occupation United | Occupation United 
English | States English | States 
currency | cur- currency | cur- 
rency rency 
; a @, € Thrown or hard section (adults) 
Lok EY Ae ee ae eee 2 11 O| $12.41 £ «. d. 
Weavers, hand looms_......----- 3 O 6] 14.72)| Throwing mill men____--____---- 2 5 O]| $10.95 
Smallware weavers: ¢ a ee ares a os 7. 18 
pl EE : §.4 AG eee eee Piseues 1 8:3 7.18 
PRONWUEE <3... .205- eh Oe : a FT i, Ee SE cc Sansaicditakebhacaal & PME 7. 42 
Power loom overseers (men) ----- ee ee Ee ee Lee ene 1 10 0 7. 30 
Power loom tacklers® (24 years i aie PRPS ee 1 8 0 6. 81 
of age and over) -.....-------- ,3 11 6] 17.40 >| Cleaners-___- beibreccecenscceeee 1 8 0 6. 81 
Winders (female) @............--- }1 8 O| 6.81} 
Pickers (female) @...........---- » 8 0 6. 81 || Juniors (all sections) 
WE Bad tetintendintenoua-- 1 ll 6 7. 66 || 
(,|lUO} E 1 11 6 7. 66 || Beginners (age 14): 
a - ee 7. 66 _ "edt Sa ee 10 0 2. 43 
Machinists (making-up) ¢........| 1 13 7 8.17 ere 9 0 2. 19 
Knitters: ¢ : Beginners (age 18): 
eee Ll ll Oo 7. 54 I Re ee ad Lai: 6. 57 
eS -_ 2 &. 76 Siete RE Sar 1 40 5. 84 
Embroiderers (timework)_...__..|1 7 6 6.69 || Beginners (age 20): 
| a ae ee 7. 30 
Females - -------- . i 38 6. 81 











* Minimum; actual earnings said to average at least 10 per cent higher. 
* Data for this section furnished by Wallace E. Moessner, American vice consul at Manchester. 
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Rayon (woven on silk looms).—The rates of wages shown in thie pr, 
ceding table apply. 
Textile dyeing industry — Adult male timeworkers earn an avery 
wage of £2 5s. 4d. ($11.03) per 48-hour week, and females £1 ss. (\j 
($6.81). Male apprentices receive £1 4s. Od. ($5.84). Adults recejy, 
in addition, for overtime, from 3% to 7 pence (7 to 14 cents) per hoy 


Velvet Industry ° 


AT THE present time the weaving of velvets in Great Britain «PP 
largely centered in Oldham, the cutting in Manchester and Warring. 
ton, and the dyeing and finishing in and near Manchester. The» J 
are some 30 weaving concerns in Lancashire whose principal or moy F 
important business is the manufacture of cotton velvet and velveteey: F 
these companies possess some 25,000 looms, only about 9,000 of which FF 
are ‘‘velvet’”’ looms. 

Very few velvet-weaving concerns in the United Kingdom cut, dye 
or finish their products, these processes being done by two larg 
associations. 

Production costs —It has been determined that the average United 
Kingdom home-market wholesale value of cotton velvet during the 
year 1930 was the equivalent in United States currency of 67 cents 
per square yard. The following statement shows the 1930 production 
cost of cotton velvet per square yard: 








Cents 

I i i dl a alate aii 10 27. 14 
I i ks tl idl bb aan 10 1, 89 
All other expenses and profit________-_- ar eee ee 

EE i ie eee a Sa 36. 02 
Cost of— 

i a a a eel pebenta we 6. 72 

Stiffening.______ 5 Oe Ch eee a ee . 54 

SST TS aT eee Oe - 46 

Dressing, dyeing, and finishing.__________________-_ 14. 82 

ea caliente Nay as aa ee 1. 44 
seuenawourer e eeming prise... 2... be 60. 00 
NS 6, iret edhe Chichen anladads Cone 7. 00 
ey eee Br re Bs 6 in nd ch beh sks ceews 67. 00 


Wool Industry "' 


AT THE present time the wage situation in the British woo 
textile industry is rather confused, because of the absence of al 
agreement between the employers and employees in the largest 
manufacturing district, due to a dispute last year on the question 0! 
reductions in wages. 

In the past few years rates and wages in the English and \Welsi 
wool-textile industry were negotiated by the National Woo! (and 
Allied) Textile Industrial Council, an organization composed o! rep- 
resentatives appointed by the various employers’ federations «nt 
employees’ trade-unions, and established in 1919 for the purpose 0! 


— 


* Data for this section furnished by Wallace E. Moessner, American vice consul at Manchest:'. 
10 Approximate. 
11 Data for this section furnished by Clement 8. Edwards, American consul at Bradford. 
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ecotiating wage agreements. The national council is composed of 
hree district councils, representing Northern England, the West of 
ngland, and Wales, respectively. Each district council negotiates 
1e wage agreement for its own area, the individual arrangements 
FWeing subject to ratification by the national council. There is also a 
Branch of the wool-textile industry in Scotland, but in that area wages 
“pre arranged locally between the local employers’ federation and the 
mployees’ national trade-union. Of the total number of persons 
mployed in the British wool-textile industry, the Northern Counties 
District Wool (and Allied) Textile Industrial Council represents ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the employers and workpeople. 
-* The agreement in the north of England expired on January 1, 1927, 
“and in October of that year the employers requested the workers to 
accept a reduction in wages. Negotiations between representatives 
%pf the two sides were prolonged for more than two years and failed 
» result in an agreement. Certain employers in the heavy wool 
Wistrict of Yorkshire enforced reductions on their own responsibility, 
“but the majority of the employers continued to negotiate as an 
Worzanized body. Owing to the failure to reach an agreement, the 
Minister of Labor appointed a court of inquiry to investigate the 
Ynatters in dispute, although the findings of this court were not to 
he binding upon either of the disputants. After an investigation the 
Yeourt recommended that the wages of time workers should be reduced 
by 9.249 per cent and those of piece workers by 8.766 per cent. 
> The employers accepted the recommendation and proposed a new 
agreement on the basis of these reductions, but the workers refused 
‘to allow their representatives to negotiate and a strike was declared. 
Eventually the majority of the employees drifted back to their em- 
ployment, accepting the reductions recommended by the court of 
inquiry, but in two districts where the resistance was strongest the 
employers imposed reductions of only 5.8 per cent and 7.25 per cent. 
\s a result of the lack of unity among the workers in accepting the 
proposed terms of employment, each employer made a separate agree- 
ient with his workpeople and there is consequently no official wage 
agreement for the northern England branch of the wool-textile in- 
dustry. The National Association of Unions in the Textile Trade 
states, however, that over 90 per cent of the employees in the northern 
England branch are now working on the basis of the wages in the last 
“yagreement reduced by the percentages recommended by the Gov- 
ernment court of inquiry. Although these rates are not incorporated 
in an agreement between the employers and employees, they are 
generally regarded as the current official rates for the chief center of 
the industry. In the west of England, Wales, and Scotland, exist- 
ing wage rates are from 10 to 15 per cent below those now paid in the 
north of England. 

In both the manufacture and the dyeing of wool textiles, overtime 
on any one day is paid for at the rate of time and a quarter for the 
first two hours and time and a ha!f for all hours in excess of two hours 
onthatday. All overtime on Saturday is paid for at the rate of time 
and a half, and on Sunday at double rates. 
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The following table shows the current weekly wage rates in the 
manufacture of wool textiles in northern England: . 


TABLE 8.—CURRENT WEEKLY WAGES IN WOOL-TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF NO} 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


ENGLAND 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ = $4.8665] 





\ THER 
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Weekly wage rates of— 
a 
Males, 21 years of age | Females, 21 years o “ 
Section and occupation and over and over 
Tnit T ‘ 
English emg English | hited 
currency currency currency | Petar 
Bp tei . oe ee 
Raw-wool section £ ad. ary | 
I EL CRON DE MALLE A EN > a2 $16. 40 |__ bi 
Wren WEENIE: © 155.2) cts nat kelinbaicwbabbeatad a oe | | LA eae ; 
Wool-combing section 
Day work: 
EE EEE SOE S CC A, 2 7 10 Os ) =e 
URES dl os wk Lani neds cadivn cnededsctdeaeta mils. Je 3) eae 
Bowl minders, with dryers____.._________-. 2 10 10 12. 37 
Bow! minders, without dryers__________________- i. Se 12. 21 
va, t. . «| +R ae ee neoar 2 ae eee Ge 
Wool dryers, machine_..........._________ cident 2 7 11. 64 
ES ORES SRI RE FR ae F 11. 27 eS us) 
EE ee ee ee ER SS I er ee ee Se. | ae & i 
Breakers-off, 3 laps_________- , eee le. 2 6 4 iLaris 3 
ONE TINS godin win ccd aeiniabinwaee’ BaF: .4 11. 46 i 
ce ee ee oe 11. 64 es ee 
Card feeders, hand-_-............- Ain 2 82 EAE SEAS 2 LN MS SS Sag 
ee fee eee ee ere eee i @:4 11. 92 . 
Ceara MNO ce x a. 12. 21 a ae 
RET RRS STE RTE ET = 7; ‘3 11.54} 1 12 11 
Box minders, 2 boxes - --_ ._- ae REPRE See we ees Serene: Se we: 
Punch minders, 8 combs or less_______- eee TTS! ; te) ae 
Comb minders, with noil, 2 combs___.___________- 1 13 10 
Comb minders, without noil, 2 combs__._.________- 2 ae. 31 
Punch minders, 9 combs or more_______.__-_____- ; 2 3 
|S ST ee eee ae See RS Re, . me 
Card grimaere, Weed cards. ..... ......2.-....<...... 212 6 +, | eee 
Card grinders, ironcards —_...............2....--..- Sa <f 13. 87 |. __- 
he eee eee a Ss 19. 47 ef. 
SEED EIN ca caccueseee JU Bice 2 S48: SR OP? es ) 
Night werk: 
Rs ES Se BACHE tel ia 9, Bite ert. ee ce ee 3 ;) see 
EE TSE EY TE ee eae ae eee one 210 2 12. 21 © 
Bow] minders, with dryers_...........-..-.....-.- 213 O a 
Bowl minders, without dryers. _.........______- on oh Bs et | eee 
EE TE SE SN RTS I LS ae 12. 49 
Wool dryers, mzchine__-_--_-_-- Sollinna canes Ler eae Ae 12, 21 
Saks igs 6d ib ed cadde etlab hia hb bce bhai as 2 9 10 Ce ae 
ES EEE LIEN ALATEST ST, hey op fori ietcidllel 
eNGEn A BRI ek es oa es S wm. 7 12. 31 s 
inst, cin errata Aone sigan enbbadunin 210 2 | | eee 
EE SE one oo need $05...) OO 12.13 J 
eo Fe a ree. ey ae 5 re 
ee ES ee eee ee ae, = Fh wee | ae 
NT POI no en cents sdeswasowntsainete- 210 2 _ | ee 
Box minders, 2 boxes -_- --. ESAS Rk Dh AST SEE > 36. “3 12. 21 
Punch minders, 8 combs or less__...........-......| 2 ll 5 TO,61 fn... 
Comb minders, with noil, 2 combs___......_..__-- 214 4 13. 22 
Comb minders, without noil, 2 combs_____..____-. 2123 6 12.77 «= | 
Punch minders, 9 combs or more_---_---.---.----- te | a Vo Ti ae 
Finishing boxminders...............---- eyes See aay 4 2 be ar 
Ee ua se bantbtancadsipsewoteuwicssons 2 9 10 | ki ae 
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CURRENT WEEKLY WAGES IN WOOL-TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF NORTHERN 
ENGLAND—Continued 








Section and occupation 








Weekly wage rates of— 
























ond drawelS .------------------------------------- - 
wers and TOGWONS.....5-.-- ~~ 2-2-0 o ee o-oo s- 
yisters 
inders - - - - 
lerS...--------------------------------------------- 
arpers and beamers ----.----------- HC town onaduwhes ; 
ffers... 


nok Were ew ewsiw ies ewn. woo wc nee cow consents . 
arn warehousemen 
inning OVerseers. ......-.----- 222-5 2- ooo o-oo -- 


Worsted-weaving section 


le COON os. dc cic cbencticccncccsnccnccnnsce Sis 
SA camtephsasiece= cae cosctnccnessesnanene=- 
RET SAY CN CLE SERIES ae en ne 
SO CO i ince see~ 
eavers and other adult females 


fTeavy-woolen section 


eat ee Se a ae ea ReT Re! 2155 © Bee, 
et S. adcobniniesie hoe ~e 
oolen spinners 
oolen beamers 


Merchanting section 


] occupations: 
DG Oe ok, aoa 


ABO DO YON. st. scusas-i-. (Uh RS ROE To Rs ee 
ee ewe ndoabond ¥ 
Cnn ne etn nae 

ee Bate oe cs ta dick eS se edeisS.e 
oo} Fe Ree Fe 2 2 WE 2 eee 

















Males, 21 years of age | Females, 21 years of age 
and over and over 
English | United | English | Qnited 
currency —_, currency States 
currency currency 
Females and j:1veniles 
of both sexes 
£2 5 4 «4 
pub nueVeraebwbiten de : = Ee $6. 55 
ee) SC eee S - 9 6. 35 
PEP ALHe: +e ee ee : 9 6. 12 
SV SRLTEEa Soames . 2 6. 35 
ey ae Sel ae a 5. 92 
ee Sees SALE Ser a ae 6. 55 
aoe eo A 1 9 5 7.10 
PEP FAS A Snkal EM : 3 5. 23 
hia The oO 8 Sear Oe et : + 5. 82 
2. 2 ke ee ee 
> 2 a 4 aaa ee 
. 4 ck | RLS Se Ss. EE 
Females, 21 years of age 
and over 
ZS ba< 
3 8& 10 Mes. ...:- Scenes ‘ 
3 5 10 16. 02 : SS =e 
313 7  & ; SESS ee SS See 
PE A ET a. See $7.12 
apt Ee te. ET eBoy Rt e's 7.12 
2 1-9 kf eS Tas eee ee 
2 9 10 12. 13 sone pada beatin 
3 8 |) RR RS ae 
2’ .23 3 3 | Eee ee ey ee 
2 9 10  & ;) Sa eS See, 
+ OF: 2 ) ee. Te See ee 
2 9 10 OL | SSE RS 5s Ge aie 
2 9 12. 13 | _- Pee ee Ths ees eee 
3 ¢.8 | a MPC ee 
-: oo 12. 13 | - de pahtasipawel dtles ae halen inci 
. 13tae | weet. IFES Be eee 
2 9 10 | Re er Se TP” ae 
Oe ee SS. Ob hn sii delidcdetlé.-n 
eT a ee Ree ees .. oe 7.12 
a 3 | fd Re pete ee 
116 5 ft ESE a SSL EE TE 
pee Es | a San 2 Pao 
ee ey Bae eere hee Ste ee 
ee te DE. Glee canscic i's c~~teteanehese 
> i Rh Ree PS ae ce 




















lus 25 per cent of that rate. 
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Boys and youths in the wool-combing section start at £1 11s. 7d. 
7.69) per week, while in the heavy-woolen section they start at 
7s. 3d. ($4.20) at 14 years of age and proceed by annual increases to 
e standard of £2 9s. 10d. ($12.13) at 21 years of age. 
Piecework earnings vary so greatly that it is not possible to classify 
em. Every person working at piece rates is expected to earn at least 
5 per cent more than the time-work rate, and in the majority of . 
ses scheduled piecework rates equal the appropriate time rate 
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Wool-textile dyeing.—At the present time a new agreement is hein, ABL 
negotiated in the wool-textile dyeing industry, which contem))| ates , 
reduction of approximately 5.11 per cent in the wages paid during th, 
past few years. The negotiations have not been finally conc|iide 
but in view of the fact that the original request of the employers y. 
for a reduction of 15 per cent it is believed by local trade-union |oadex 
that the proposed new rates will be adopted. 

The new rates proposed for all operatives in the wool-textile dyejnp 
industry are shown in Table 9: 4 
TABLE 9.—PROPOSED 1931 RATES OF WAGES IN ENGLISH WOOL-TEXTILE Dyppy; 

INDUSTRY 


|Conversions into United States currency on basis of £=$4.8665] 



































Weekly wage rates Weekly wage rates 
Sex and age United Sex and age tad 
English | States Englis! tes 

currency cur- currenc Ir 

rency 
a se — Se 3 

Males: & wa 6. Males: £8 

14 years of age_______- 14 0 $3. 41 1816 years of age_-_- 1 ll rf 
15 years of age. _____.__- 16 2 3. 93 19 years of age_______- 1 15 8 
16 years of age_-_______-__- 18 5 4. 48 1944 years of age. ____- . 17 1 
16% years of age________- ee Fr. 5. 01 20 years of age____-_- 1 19 4 
17 years of age________- - 2 Pe 5. 54 2014 years of age_-__- 2 1 x 
174% years of age__-_-_- 3. £8 6. 08 21 years of age. ___._-_--. : = « ¢ % 
18 years of age. .._...-...-- | 1 1010 J. of & Se ee eee . @ 6 





Piecework rates are based upon time rates, plus 25 per cent of the 
appropriate rate. 


Linen Industry (Northern Ireland) '” 


Tue table following shows the scale of wage rates in the line 
industry of Northern Ireland at the end of August, 1931. There has 
been no appreciable change since that time, with the exception of: 
new wage scale which came into operation March 2, 1931, reducing 
the wages of weavers, winders, and kindred workers as follows: 

Reduction of 7 per cent on the standard scale, equivalent to 9/ 
per cent on current piece rates, and a 10 per cent reduction in the 
wages of all time workers, subject to (a) a reduction of 96 cents pe 
week in time rates of card cutters and dressers, and of 72 cents pet 
week in time rates for mounters, assistant mounters, cloth passer, 
winding masters, enginemen, and firemen; and (6) a reduction I! 
dressers’ wages of 10 per cent off the set pay, of 10 per cent off piece 
rates for sets up to and including 1,200, and from 1,200 upwards 
reduction of 5 per cent. : 





12 Data for this section supplied by Leonard N. Green, American consul at Belfast. 
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ate 10.-AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE LINEN INDUSTRY OF NORTHERN 
— IRELAND, AUGUST 31, 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £=$4.8665] 























| 
Average | Average 
Occupation and sex wage | Occupation and sex wage 
rates rates 
ie. bast 
Spinning and preparing section Weaving section 
Per week Per week 
Flax dressers -<--- ee meee nnn $12. 96 Tenters oeaceccence eseseetnooncace — $13. 92 
Belfast district— . _ arenes 12. 00 
; Females: . Per hour Assistant mounters and cord tiers___- 8. 60 
Spreaders, carders, and piecers $0. 11 || Card cutters (when trarsferred to do 
Rovers and drawers. ban il other work) - we het 13. 92 
Solin. denteewoce renews; . i Remi ee ; 13.92 
Layers AE RS ae . 10 || Slashers___- ‘etn ddesatlna stieienwni 12. 96 
Te ee ' ie oe ee ee eee 10. 56 
Doffers (preparing) ----- Ait, ft "ae eeeeee 11. 28 
S Doffers (spinning) --_-- -- Vesues Aer I nes oo eee. .~---s 8. 04 
Other districts— Enginemen and firermen_______________- 11. 28 
Females: SEER) RE Caen Sere 15. 00 
Spreaders, carders, and piecers . 10 
Rovers and drawers- ------ .10 
Spl is or cnciepobecrs<s i a 
LGD Giacteo abe icns—- : : . 09 
en, eC ey oe .10 
Doffers (preparing) -_---- -- ‘ . 07 
Doffers (spinning) -_....--.---- . 08 

















orking Hours and Labor Costs of Production in European 
Coal Mines, 1929 


A STUDY of wages and hours of labor in 1929 in anthracite and 

bituminous coal mines of Europe, made by the International 
“Labor Office, is published in the International Labor Review of that 
“office for May, 1931. The countries covered are Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, Poland, 
and the Saar. Wherever possible, workers in supervisory and salaried 
positions as well as workers in auxiliary establishments, such as coke 
‘ovens, briquette factories, etc., were excluded; the study, therefore, 
overs mainly manual workers in coal mines. For Great Britain 
ertain categories of workers (‘‘deputies”’ and others) covered by col- 
ective agreements were included, but the report states that the 
clusion of the wages of these workers had little effect on.the general 
verages and consequently the British figures may be regarded as 
omparable with those for the other countries. ‘The statistics for 
reat Britain cover about 97 per cent of the coal industry of that 
ountry ; for Germany they relate to the three principal coal-producing 
listricts, which together supplied 92 per cent of the German output 
n 1929. The figures for Saxony include auxiliary undertakings. 
The countries represented in the report produced 92.3 per cent of 
he entire output of the European coal mines in 1929. Table 1 shows 
e output of coal in Europe in 1929, together with the per cent of the 
otal produced by each country. 
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TABLE 1.—OUTPUT OF EUROPEAN COAL MINES IN 1929 
[Metric ton= 2,204.5 pounds] 

| Gress produc- | Per cent 
Country tion (metric of total 

tons) production 

} 

Belgium 5 | 26, 932, 090 4.2 
Czechoslovakia. ---..-..---- 16, 752,000 | 2.6 
France 53, 736, 000 8.3 
Germany eee 163, 441, 000 25. 4 
Great Britain_- | 262, 045, 000 19.7 
Netherlands - : sonal 11, 575, 000 1.8 
Poland__ ire 46, 236, 000 7.3 
psa eee | 13,579, 000 21 
Russia - EI, Sale 40, 092, 000 6. 2 
| Spain- : 7,035, 000 11 
| Other countries______ 2, 959, 000 4 
Total | 644, 382, 000 100. 0 











As in the last previous study by the International Labor Off, 
for 1927 (published in the International Labor Review for Octobe Tr and 
December, 1929), the average labor cost per worker, as given in tly 
report, is based on the total labor costs, which ine Juded not only mor 
earnings of the workers but allowances ‘of all kinds plus the employer 
social insurance contributions. The relative importance of { 
different items making up the total labor costs in the several countrs 
covered by the survey is shown in Table 2. Two sets of figures w 
given, one excluding and the other including employers’ social insu. 
ance contributions. According to the report, the underground wor: 
ers’ proportion of the total costs varied from about 70 to 85 per cer 
and that of surface workers, from 15 to 30 per cent. 





TaBLE 2.—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT ITEMS IN TOTAL LABOR | 
IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES IN 1929 








Per cent of total labor cost formed by 












































" Work- Pay- | Em- | Total 
Country and district men’s | Other = ployers’ items x, 
insur- —— | yb ah of allow- “+4 insur- other ,_*“ 
ance | in cash pate | ances holi- ance than 
contri- ' ‘ | in kind Reve contri- money ~"~ 
butions ah butions wage 
Excluding employers’ insurance contributions 
eR FR Aa A Fate 2.1 2.0 | 3.9 (‘) | 8. | 
Czechoslovakia____.__.____. 6.1 2.8 | 6.4 11 2.3 | 18.7 
i SEB aa a 5.1 3. 2 2. 1 9.3 Sa 19.7 
Germany: 
I ES ae 13. 2 | 2.9 | 1.5 (*) a 5 aie 20. 5 
Upper Silesia... ___. 13.9 ye 2.6 (1) 208 = 21.2 
GLIAL... 0-6 0s oL pd 13. 9 | 1. 2 | 2.4 (') 2.5 20). | 
Great Britain._......_._____- 1: ee 2.5 1.5 Mee-4f 6. | 
Netherlands. -___........._-- 6.7 | 4.2 7 1.7 2.1 | 15.4 , 
a he ERE LES RSE 7.7 | 5.3 3.9 5.7 2.5 | 25. 1 
i BRS 7.6 6.1 3.2 | 8 1.6 18.8 
sa 
Inclucing employers’ insurance contributions 
A ee ape 2.0 1.9 | 3.7) 4.3 11.9 , 
Czechoslovakia. _..........-- 5. 5 | 2.5 | 5.8 | 1.0 2.1 9.2 | 26. | 
BG Lbcnncccoucs Sass a 4.8 | 2.9 1.9 | 8.6 7.2} 25.4 
Germany 
Nl ttiinasnapsinnyich 11.7 | 2.6 1.3 (1) 2.4 1.9} 29.5 
Upper Silesia._____.____. 12.1 | 2.3 | 2.3) (1) 1.8 12.9 31.4 
ECE es 12.0 1.1 | 2542 2.2 13. 1 30. 6 
(Greet Dritein............-.-- | Re 2.4 | 8 Ee ee 5.3 | 11. § 
i” a cee 6.1 3.8 6 | 1.5 1.9 9. 6 23. & 
ee er pede cn a a nia 7.0 | 4.7 3.6 5.1 2.3 9.6 32. 
hats dctat bist ented eacdiee wee | 7.1 ae) 2.9 | 2 1.5 7.2 24. ( 
— 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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It will be noted that the relative importance of the various items 
ther than money wages entering into the total labor costs varies 
nsiderably as between countries, ranging from 6.6 per cent of the 
tal labor costs in Great Britain to 25.1 per cent in Poland when 
nployers’ social insurance contributions are excluded, and when 
ese are included, from 11.5 per cent in Great Britain to 32.3 per 
nt in Poland. Allowances in cash (family allowances) are paid 
all of the countries except Great Britain. ‘‘Other allowances in 
ind” consist chiefly of free or cheap housing; such allowances were 
articularly high in France, it is stated, because of the extension of 
orkers’ housing schemes in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais coal fields. 
avments for holidays are not made in Belgium, France, or Great 
rtain. In Germany and the Saar the workers’ and employers’ 
cial insurance contributions tend to be about equa!, but elsewhere 
e employers’ contributions form a much higher percentage of the 
tal labor costs than do the employees’ contributions. 
Table 3 shows the average labor cost per metric ton of coal pro- 
uced in the different countries in 1929. The figures in this table 
ive the money cost in terms of Swiss frances (as converted by the 
nternational Labor Office) and in United States currency, as well as 
1e relative costs in terms of index numbers. Separate averages are 
resented for ‘‘salable” coal (the product remaining after elimina- 
on of waste by washing and screening) and for ‘commercially 
isposable”’ coal (the balance remaining after deducting the amount 
f coal consumed by the mine and that distributed to the workers). 
\sLe 3.-AVERAGE LABOR COST PER METRIC TON OF COAL PRODUCED IN EURO- 
PFAN COAL MINES IN 1929, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of Swiss franc= 19.3 cents] 











: — —— — 
| Exeluding emplovers’ insurance Including employers’ insurance 
contributions contributio:s 








Commercially dis- 


Commercially dis- 
posable coal 


Se » COE 
alable coal posable coal 


Country and district Calable coc] 





















































Swiss | United | Swiss United | Swiss | United | Swiss | United 
cur- States cur- States cur- States cur- States 
rency |currency| rency |currency| rency |currency|] rency |currency 
| Francs Frances Francs Francs 
at aul 12. (7 $2. £0 14. 71 $2. 84 13. 55 $2. 62 15. 36 $2. 96 
7.23 1.41 7.81 1. 51 8.01 1.55 8. 60 1. 66 
ys SOS te ao 11. 30 2.18 12. 66 2.44 12.17 2. 35 13. 63 2. 63 
ee Pe : 9. 08 1.75 9.71 1.87 10. 30 1.99 11. 03 2. 13 
Upper Silesia________- 6. 33 1,22 6. 60 1. 27 7. 28 1.41 7. 58 1. 46 
2, eee 10. 5-4 2. 09 13. 42 2. 59 11.45 2. 21 14. 17 2. 7% 
Dats wickabed: was ok 9, 73 1. 88 10. 10 1. 95 10. 74 2. 07 11. 16 235 
pes a E 4.71 .9l 5. 20 1. 00 5. 20 1.00 5. 76 1. 11 
EE EL .| 11. S4 2. 29 13. 25 2. 56 12. 75 2. 46 14, 28 2. 76 
= 
Index numbers (Great Britain= 100) 
1 | 
PE. CS Se aa 120 | 110 a 4 | 118 wes 1038 hehe 6 
ES aD 67 | ee 70 61 a 
BLS ee ET = 10-4 " it inane oe |) ae 8 ee 
ermany: 
Ae 84] __. | ae — | OE ee 
Upper Silesia. _______ 58 RS | Pega 53 
Beenie 100 100 ee 100 
a One 00 ~~ 75 |. a 7 a4 Sage 
ov ipa bo oa: 43 a ee 39 45 iia 2) 
ins <nspheainikeeesos «  _ | aaa ) 2.) oe Se ee 

















4 =r, 
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An indication of the relative efficiency of libor and the differey, 
in natural conditions in the various countries is found in Table, 
taken from the report, giving the average output of salable Coal 
worker. A comparison of Table 4 with Table 3 shows thai jn 4, 
countries where average output is very high the labor cost per yy 
of production is relatively low and vice versa. For example, je 
average output of salable coal per worker per year in Poland js iy» 
as 370 metric tons and in France as 190 metric tons. The aver 
labor cost of producing a metric ton of salable coal in Poland ( 
duced to a common currency), exclusive of the employers’ social j 
surance contributions, was found to be 4.71 Swiss franes (91 cent 
as compared with 11.30 Swiss frances ($2.18) in France. 


= 


TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE OUTPUT OF SALABLE COAL PER WORKER IN EUROPE\N (yy 
MINES IN 1929 





Average output per worker (in metric tons !) 























Per sh‘ft Per day Per year 
Country and district 
Under- Under- Under- 
| All All 
ground a oe ground a round 
workers wermats workers workers he ana worker 
SARE uridaaae CONSTR S 0. 836 0. 576 3s 
Czechoslovakia---__---_------ 1.315 1. 009 1. 362 1. 058 | 361 N 
se ER eee A . 987 . 694 . 993 . 699 | 266 
Germany 
| eee 1. 557 1. 271 1. 581 1. 300 422 c 
woper Sitesie............... 1.775 1. 377 1. 859 1.451 485 j 
ARES aes 6 : . 869 . 658 . 916 . 697 238 ¢ 
8 ee eae 1. 395 1. 102 1, 453 1. 148 348 ¥ 
aS 1.714 aR Fite 462 ; 
Eh A a 1. 874 1. 264 2. 013 | 1, 381 534 " 
ih a alles cinabiaeonets 1. 123 ~ Seat ae ptteetnens 312 4 
| 











1 Metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds. 





The hours of labor of underground workers as fixed either by leg 
lation or by collective agreements or arbitration awards are show 
in Table 5, together with the individual time spent in the mine ai! 
at the face, minus breaks. The International Labor Office pout 
out that the figures showing the time spent at the face minus break 
are to be accepted with reservations, as ‘‘the figures used for calc: 
lating this time, namely, the total traveling time and the durati 
of breaks, can not be determined with absolute accuracy. They a 
generally approximate figures and must be accepted with cautiol 
their value naturally influences the value of the figure showing tht 
time spent at the face less breaks.”’ 
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HOURS OF WORK OF UNDERGROUND WORKERS IN EUROPEAN COAL 


BLE 3. MINES, 1929 







































































Regulation hours of work ; 
=m __| Individual time Length of time 
Ys : . spent at face, 
‘ spent in mine ; breaks ! 
Day or shift Week lee Sevens 
Country and district Fixed by Fixed by 
Fixed collective Fixed collective 
by agree by agree- | Day or +... | Day or > 
legis- | ments | legis- | ments | snitt | Week | shit | Week 
lation or arDl- | lation | OF arPl- 
ration tration 
awards awards 
Hours H. m.| Hours| Flours H. m.| H. m.| H. m Hf. m. 
ees eee: ee ee | ee eee yy, 2 eee 8 O 48 O 6 20 38. COO 
ood 3 3 c 
SchosloVEKIR..2-<0--ss<nsqane= & 8 0 48 2 46 7 2I| 44 48 { 4. 4 : = : 
nce: ° 
x Whole country *_._._.----- | Se! Sec Kas Mees 7 52] 47 12| 76 35] 739 30 
OW Nord and Pas-de-Calais fh FE TIER! oe Nee 7 54) 47 24 6 39 39 54 
Mme Lorraine. ....------------- DRAGER BES CO 7 51] 47 6| 6 40] 40 O 
Nee Other coal fields ®_....-- 3 ae MERE eae 7 &| 47 O 6 29 38 54 
Germany: 
EE RUDE... .nccvadntmeqceseeass R | a 8 ee eee SSS g ee 2 eee 
Sn ASONOR.. ..<ssennseeusacd ns 8 | 8 15 ere lceisiaeaiiligte Line micelles or | rn 
me Upper Silesis.......------- _§ Paes Ee. me pe ee, ee 
mm Lower Silesig,........-.----- 8 | a DS ES ee, See le Eee sees Speers eee nea 
5 RS Lae hs 8 Af S S es Seow dt SS ne Sees 
| 7 ® & O 44 15 6 15 33 45 
sat Britain x | to to to to to 
P — ee eee Fe TT - Si te. 26 es weada 8 30 50 60 6 45 40 30 
7 49 8 19 47 2 6 34 i 
Pere. ncn tous cigtiet . | a | S Bi detved 46 8 10 47 0;1%6 10 35 O 
and: 
Upper Silesia..........- 8 a ee 48 8 2] 48 12 6 18 37 «48 
Dombrowa and Cracow s do eS eee oe ee ngs 30; 49 O| 6 16 35 46 
r Jwiiwht catiadtar tliat s 7 30 St SR aee eet! ‘ 7 8 45 0 6 15 37 «30 


























Actual individual time spent in mine less total traveling time underground and breaks, but not in- 
ding any other lost time or waiting period. 

The hours of work fixed by collective agreement are 46 a week, with a ‘‘permanent undertaking on 
b part of the workers” to work 2 additional hours on Saturday in return for special overtime pay. 

The time for the return journey underground includes an average waiting period of 16 minutes at the 
bottom. 

Average waiting pgriod of 16 minutes at pit bottom not taken into consideration. 

A are Yd ca average time spent in the mine, and time spent at face less breaks, of hewers on 
ning shift. 

Weighted averages. 

Obtained by deducting from individual time spent in the mine only the underground traveling time 
i the collective rest period, no account being taken of other time lost. 

Period calculated for each individual worker from time of entering cage to descend until time of leav- 
it after ascending. It includes both individual winding times. 

6 hours and 10 minutes worked on Saturday. 

4 hours and 10 minutes worked on Saturday. 

Includes a statutory break of 30 minutes; 6 hours and 30 minutes worked on Saturday. 

* 4 hours and 26 minutes worked on Saturday. 


The regulation hours of work of underground workers in 1929 in 
e countries listed were the same as in 1927, the date of the last 
evious study by the International Labor Office. However, it is 
bted that in Upper Silesia the duration of the individual shift since 
pril 1, 1928, has included both individual winding times instead of 
ily the individual descent as formerly, and that in several localities, 
imely, France, the Dombrowa and Cracow coal fields in Poland, 
id the Saar, there had been slight changes in the individual time 
ent in the mine or at the face less breaks. 
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Farm Workers’ Wages in Great Britain 


AGES and hours of labor for farm workers in Great Britaiy 

are fixed by local committees, whose decisions must be p, 
viewed and approved by the agricultural wages board before they gy 
effective. A definite term for the operation of a given rate may } 
set, but it is more common to leave the time indefinite, reviewing th, 
situation and issuing a new award when conditions have changed y 
some other cause for alteration has arisen. If there is no special cayy 
of this kind, new decisions are apt to be issued in the spring or, mop 
often, the old decision is reaffirmed and issued as a rate for the comiyy 
year. This process is now going on in England, and the Labor My. 
azine, in its issue for May, 1931, gives the following rates which hay 
been set as the minimum weekly wage! for adult unskilled laborers jj 
tne counties named: 


s. d. 
0 EES See ERR nay Bask Ale Wap tes | eeree ane 37 O ($9. 00 
Se ae a SEE FNS 31 0 ($7. 54 
Lancashire, South _- ws gkcaweias 33 6 ($8.15 
Lancashire, North ____-- roe 37 6 ($9. 12 
Leicestershire ____ = Cats. Be 34 0 ($8. 27 
Rutland -_ — — _ - ‘ eect ee as “ : 32 6 ($7. 91 
meaner end Brecon. . =... ...........-- Sth ee 31 0 (87. 54 
Merioneth and Montgomery ___.____-__- 30 0 ($7. 40 


These rates are the same as were in force when the Ministry ¢ 
Agriculture and Fisheries issued a report on the subject in 1928, but 
in Leicestershire and Rutland the weekly hours have been increase 
from 54 to 56% for summer and in Rutland the winter hours also hay 
been increased from 50 to 54. 

In Suffolk the minimum weekly wage for unskilled adult Jaborer 
has just been set at 28s. ($6.81), a reduction of 2s. (49 cents), afters 
bitter struggle. Under the agricultural wages act of 1924, if eithe 
side is dissatisfied with a rate, an appeal may be made from the orde 
of the wages board to the Minister of Agriculture, who, if he consider 
the objection valid, may refer the decision back to the board for fu: 
ther consideration, but this is the limit of his powers in the matte. 
This course was followed in Suffolk; the workers’ representatives ap 
pealed the matter to the minister, who referred it back to the board, 
but according to the Manchester Guardian for May 4, after muci 
discussion the decision was reaffirmed. 

According to the same authority, the agricultural laborers’ unio 
takes the matter very seriously and is declaring that for the sake 
the workers as a whole the decision must be resisted. Just what fort 
resistance should take has not been decided, but there is talk of ap 
plying to the Government for help. A short act of Parliament, its 
suggested, might establish some impartial reviewing agency with mor 
power than is given to the Minister of Agriculture under the preset 
act. 


1 Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling= 24.33 cents; penny=2.03 cents. 
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Average Weekly Earnings of British Coal Miners 


N APRIL 28, 1931, a member of the British House of Commons 
asked for a statement of the average weekly earnings cf the coal 
jiners in each of the separate districts for each of the last five years, 
nd in reply the Secretary of Mines presented a table ' showing the 
eekly cash earnings from 1925 to 1930, with the exception of 1926, 
vear in which output and earnings were so affected by the prolonged 
toppage that it is usually omitted from such tabulations. It was 
xplained that these figures do not include the value of allowances in 
ind, which during the first nine months of 1930 varied from about 
s. 4d. ($1.30) per week in Northumberland and Durham to about 
vd. (5 cents) a week in Scotland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
taffordshire. For South Wales and Monmouth the figures for 1927 
9 1929 relate to the years ending January, 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 
hose for 1930 to the nine months ending October, 1930. The 1930 
verage for Great Britain is provisional. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF BRITISH COAL MINERS, 1925 TO 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £=%4.8665] 








District 1995 | 19°97 | 1928 | 1999 .} 1930 





; : ca ogee $13. 12 | $12.75 | $12. 49 | $12. 73 $12. 25 
but a ERE er Tee 11.05 10. 20 9.10 9. 37 8. 96 
OE EOE IED, FE CE ee ee aes, ee te 11. 60 10. &3 9. 73 9. 96 9. 63 
outh Wales and Monmouth--_-_-_--- ee et 13.02} 11.58 11. 78 12. 06 11. 50 
ESSE eee ee ae id 12. 69 11. 68 10. 54 11.17 10. 77 
jorth Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire__---_- eee ek 12. 69 11. 94 10. 58 11. 21 11. 01 
outh Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cannock Chase, and War- 
ES ae ere Lesekewncusp awed 12.69 | 11.94 10.30 | 10.77 10. 69 
ancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire : 11. 21 10. 63 9. 71 10. 16 10. 14 
umberlard, North Wales, South Staffordshire, Shropshire, 
Bristol, Forest of Dean, Somerset, and Kent___-_.------.-_-- 11. 36 10. 97 10. 34 10. 81 10. 89 








I elie s nsndiidiwnccae a bien aight 12. 33 11. 48 10. 65 11. C7 10. 79 




















Wages of Woodworkers in Novara, Italy 


ter 
ap N AGREEMENT made between the Autonomous Fascist Fed- 
rd eration of Mechanics and the Fascist Provincial Union of 


ndustry contains the following scale of hourly wages” for Novara, 
flective June 1, 1931: 
Lire 


ELLE a ae eee Ee 2. 85 (15. 0 cents) 
eh a ees tans kale Pas) 2. 75 (14. 5 cents) 
abinetmakers, carpenters, first category_____-_-_- 2. 65 (13. 9 cents) 

arvers, finishers, cabinetmakers, carpenters, sec- 
SA a i N 2. 10 (11. 0 cents) 
8 dike nein lee . 90-1. 75 (4. 7-9. 2 cents) 
ape Geen Gee. i eke clk . 30-0. 80 (1. 6-4. 2 cents) 


The second category includes those who have worked at their trade 
hree years or less after finishing their apprenticeship period. Piece- 
ork prices are arranged so as to give a fast worker 20 per cent in 
dvance of time-work prices. For overtime, 20 per cent extra is paid 
or the first two hours and 30 per cent thereafter; for work at night or 
n Sunday 50 per cent extra is paid.® 





Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, Apr. 28, 1931, p. 1463. 
Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents. 
Data are from I! Lavoro Fascista (Rome), May 23, 1931. 
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Summary for May, 1931 


MPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals both decreased 0.9 per cen; 
in May, 1931, as compared with April, 1931. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishmen; 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and thy 
total pay rolls for one week, for both April and May, together wit 
the per cent of change in May, are shown in the following summary; 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, APRIL AND My, 


—_———— = ——_—_—_—— = 









































Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- Per Pe 
Industrial proup lish- cent of ~ | cent 
ments | April, | May, | change! 4 pril, 1931] May, 1 
1. Manufacturing__________- 14, 896 |3, 014, 008 |2, 999,224 | | —0.5 $72, 305,188 ($71,789,005 | 1; 
2, Gee eee. .......-..... 1,505 | 323,793 | 308,581 | -—4.7 | 6,629,428 | 6,407,360 —3; 
[EES Se eR: 160 116, 616 109, 977 —5.7 2, 988, 394 3, 024, 282 +1) 
CE ee eee 1,345 | 207,177] 198,604; -—4.1)] 3,641,034] 3,383,075) -7; 
3. Metalliferous mining. ___- 326 42, 095 41,071 | —2.4) 1,026,772 986,190 4 
4. Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lie mining.__________- , 758 33, 226 32,728 | —1.5 727, 638 724,635 -4) 
5. Crude petroleum produc- 
tine A sep Se LO 564 25, 474 24,730 | —2.9 880, 279 858,922 -2) 
6. Publie utilities _.._._______. 12, 295 701, 643 | 698, 947 —0.4 | 21, 365, 145 | 21, 281, 035 mT 
Telephone and telegraph___| 8,049 | 312,337 | 309, 991 —0.8 | 9,105,604] 9,018,793 -| 
Power, light, and water____| 3,710] 241,943 | 243,077 .5 | 7,574,565) 7, 656, 972 +1] 
Electric railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops_..------- 536 147, 363 145, 879 —1.0 4, 684, 976 4, 605, 270) -|) 
0 ER Se 12, 097 388, 647 387, 657 —0.3 9, 701,593 | 9, 669, 39! ~1} 
SRR TEE Sia mala 2, 379 70, 122 69,867 | —0.4| 2,169,315] 2, 156, 06 “ 
EE See 9, 718 318, 525 317, 790 —0. 2 7, 532, 278 7, 513, 325 - 
8. Hotels___- _..-..-.----------]| 2,148 | 154,776 | 149,433 | —3.5 | 22, 489,394 | 22, 426, 001 2} 
9. Canning and preserving. 821 36, 939 34,683 | —6.1 634, 262 622, 395 ly 
80. RemuGwees..._.............. 442 37, 387 37,309 | —0.2 702, 743 699, Sss 7 
11. Dyeing and cleaning__-__- 179 6, 601 6,669 | +10 152, 675 153, 111 ~44 
ah Se 46, 031 |4, 764, 589 |4, 721, 032 | —0.9 116, 615, 117 [115,617,936 -4! 





RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














l 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 3 
Po ee ene 6,022 | 506,650} 504,249 | —0O. 5 |$12, 082,227 $11,978,644 -1! 
Middle Atlantic.__.....-....--.-- 7,416 |1, 411, 145 |1, 390,058 | —1.5 | 36,414,151 | 35,669,844 -2 
East North Central ----.......-..| 10,012 |1, 301, 388 |1, 296,542 | —0.4 | 34, 183,509 | 34,212,17%) 9+! 
West North Central--.---.-....-- 4,838 | 300,312) 298,361; -—0.6| 7,263,176) 7,265,629 +\ 
South Atlantic.___...............| 4,800] 505,955] 499,046) -—1.4] 9,565,909 9,530,50) -(! 
East South Central_.........---- 2, 439 198,738 | 197,653 | —0O.5| 3,471,587) 3,413,272 -! 
West South Central_-_-----_--_-- é 3, 425 184,646 | 182,768) —1.0| 4,305,566 | 4, 269, 30 Us 
Mownteln....... .......--.0-2--..-- 1,672 | 86,859] 85,378| —1.7]| 2,236,360/ 2,181,825 -2! 
Pacific... ......-..-.---.-.-------| 5,407 | 268,896 | 267,077; -—0.7| 7,092,533 | 7,006,755 +! 
— aol 
All divisions____________. | 46, 031 |4, 764, 589 |4, 721,032 | —O0.9 |116, 615, 117 4s, 617,936 -t! 




















1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Ta! lc 2, ).™ 
the remaining per cent of change, including total, are unweighted. 
2 Cash payments only; see note 3, p. 200. 
8’ New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermon!. \/\s#" 
Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. Hast North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 02" 
Wisconsin. West North Central: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dako's, Sout! 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Nort! (sro! 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. Hast South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississi))))', Te” 
essee. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mowntain: Arizona, Color: 10, Idabs, 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. 
4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
e changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for the 
veral industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
:portance of each group. ; 
Increased employment in May was shown in 2 of the 15 industrial 
oups: Power, light, and water, 0.5 per cent, and dyeing and cleaning, 
yer cent. 
Decreail employment was reported in May in the remaining 13 
oups: Manufacturing, 0.5 per cent; anthracite mining, 5.7 per cent; 
ituminous coal mining, 4.1 per cent; metalliferous mining, 2.4 per 
nt; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 1.5 per cent; crude petro- 
um producing, 2.9 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 0.8 per cent; 
lectric railroads, 1.0 per cent; wholesale trade, 0.4 per cent; retail 
ade, 0.2 per cent; hotels, 3.5 per cent; canning and preserving, 6.1 
er cent; and laundries, 0.2 per cent. 
Pay-roll totals were greater in May, as compared with April, in the 
wo industrial groups reporting increased employment, i. e., power, 
ght, and water, and dyeing and cleaning, and also in the anthracite 
ining industry. The remaining 12 industrial groups reported 
ecreased earnings ranging from 0.3 per cent in retail trade to 7.1 per 
nt in bituminous coal mining. 
Each of the nine geographic divisions showed a falling off in employ- 
1ent over the month interval, although three divisions—the East and 
fest North Central and Pacific—reported slight increases in pay-roll 
tals during the same period. 






















ER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MAY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH APRIL, 
1931, AND MAY, 1930 























i Sar nanita |Per cent of change, May, 
. BT 1931, compared with— 
b Industrial group earnings in 
\ May, 1931 | 4 i1, 1931 | May, 1930 
t 
4} _ — - 
" Dee ee ee. aducmanenetnn ines aoubnnn $23. 88 —0.7 —10.0 
. Coal mining: 
- pe > ae SE 5 ie St 27. 50 +7. 4 —10.0 
Bos tea SCS LS Se ae eee: 17. 03 —3. 2 —23. 0 
. Metalliferous mining________ BE ee es es ek Jabs bos tek 24. 01 —1.7 —19.2 
. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining_- teats Ee pete aos 22. 14 +1.0 —16.3 
DCA ee eo sd adele a dbebbuvlandoni 34. 73 +0. 4 +0. 3 
’. Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph___._______- JN dic te eeandaeeun 29. 09 —0. 1 +4. 1 
Power, light, and water____- "Rape? Semen eels, cere te 31. 50 +0. 6 (4) 
el RE eal ae ilies Sk at 31. 57 —0.7 —1.7 
7, Trade: 
fo StS a Sy L,I Nec! 30. 86 —0.3 —3.4 
SS A REESE IOEE 23, 64 —0.1 —2.7 
be 8. Hotels (cash payments only) ?._.._...._._....__-._.--..-..-..-- 16. 23 +1.2 —5.6 
Pe CSR i ocean ececcuecenees 17.95 +4. 4 —1.8 
7 Ds te dewode natecdecudadad 18. 76 —0.2 (3) 
- SS <3 SSR PRS Teese. 22. 96 —07 (3) 
rT pT SY SOS a ey ee ee ee ee mae ee eer 24. 49 +(4) (3) 














'No change. 

The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed, 
* Data not available. 

‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Per capita earnings for May, 1931, given in the preceding table 
ust not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
ctual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the total 
umber of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll in the 
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week reported, and the ‘“‘number of employees”’ includes all pers, 
who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part-tig, 
workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in April, 1931, ay) 
with May, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to il 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railrog¢ 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shoy, 
in the following statement. These reports are for the months , 
March and April, 1931, instead of for April and May, 1931, cong, 
quently the figures can not be combined with those presented in {jy 
foregoing table. | 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








| . | Amount of pay roll i: 
Employment | ’ ; =e r 
aploy entire month 








Per 
Industry |—____—— —-| cent of serene contd 
Mar.15, | Apr. 15, | Change ' fy ace, | hang 
| 1931 oe March, 1931 | April, | 
| set So See A Dw SED | a 
Class I railroads_. , 1, 303, 468 1, 315, 371 +0. 9 | $181, 744, 757 | $179, 680, 62 








The total number of employees included in this summary is 6,(36 403 
whose combined earnings in one week amount to approximate) 
$157,500,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
May, 1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, April and May, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in May, 1931, dé 

creased 0.5 per cent as compared with April, and pay-rol! tot 
decreased 1.2 per cent. These changes are based upon returns frou 
13,876 identical establishments in 54 of the principal manufactuny 
industries in the United States, having in May 2,858,058 employee 
whose combined earnings in one week were $68,237,022. 

This seasonal decrease in employment in manufacturing industreé 
in May is slightly.less than the average decline shown by the bureai’ 
indexes of employment for previous years. A falling off in employ: 
ment in May has been shown in six of the eight years prior to 193l, 
and the decreases, with one exception, have been greater than thi 
decline shown in May, 1931. . 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for May, 1931, § 
74.1, as compared with 74.5 for April, 1931, 74.8 for March, 1931, ani 
87.7 for May, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for May, 1931,® 
66.6, as compared with 67.4 for April, 1931, 68.5 for March, 1% 
and 87.6 for May, 1930. The monthly average for 1926 equals 10) 

Increases in both employment and earnings were shown in 5 o! thi 
12 groups of manufacturing industries included in the bureal’ 
indexes; i. e., food, lumber, stone-clay-glass, tobacco, and vehicle 
The paper group showed no change in employment and a small 
decrease in pay roll from April to May, while the miscellane0!! 
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oup of industries reported slightly increased earnings coupled with 
decrease in employment. The remaining five groups—textiles, 
on and steel, leather, chemicals, and nonferrous metals—reported 
ecreased employment and pay-roll totals. An additional group, 
mprising 10 industries surveyed but not yet included in the bureau’s 
dexes, showed a falling off in employment with increased pay-roll 
als. 

Gains in employment in May, as compared with April, were shown 
99 of the 64 separate manufacturing industries surveyed, and 
creased earnings were reported by 31 industries. 

The greatest increase in employment over the month interval 
as a seasonal gain of 8.0 per cent in the woolen and worsted goods 
dustry. Gains of over 5 per cent in employment were reported 
vy the ice cream, automobile tire, and chewing tobacco industries, 
hile the automobile, aircraft, beverage, cement, and brick industries 
ported increased employment ranging from 3 to 5 per cent. The 
tton goods industry reported an increase of 2.3 per cent in number 
employees, and the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
owed a gain of 1.3 per cent. 

The woolen and worsted goods industry, which reported the largest 
iployment gain, also showed the greatest increase in earnings, 
0.7 per cent. Increases in pay-roll totals ranging from 6.8 per 
nt to 5.9 per cent were shown in automobiles, automobile tires, 
ewing tobacco, cement, and rayon; the ice cream, sawmill, and 
rriage and wagon industries each reported gains of over 4 per cent 
earnings from April to May. Increases in pay-roll totals ranging 
om 3.6 to 3.9 per cent were shown in the cigar and cigarette, rubber 
ot and shoe, aircraft, paint and varnish, beet sugar, and beverage 
dustries. 

The greatest decrease in employment in May was shown in the 
rtilizer industry, which reported a seasonal loss of 37.4 per cent. 
he agricultural implement industry showed 17 per cent fewer 
iployees in May, as compared with April; millinery and lace 
ods reported a drop of 9.4 per cent, and the radio industry de- 
eased 7.8 per cent in employment over the month interval. Em- 
oyment in the piano industry declined 5.8 per cent, cane sugar 
fining and women’s clothing reported 5.2 per cent fewer employees, 
d silk goods and men’s clothing reported losses of over 4 per cent 
employment. The iron and steel industry reported 2.5 per cent 
wer employees, and foundry and machine shop products decreased 
per cent in employment. 

Increased employment and pay-roll totals were shown in the South 
tlantic, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific geographic 
visions. The East and West North Central divisions reported 
actically unchanged employment coupled with slightly increased 
mings, and the remaining three divisions—New England, Middle 
tlantic, and East South Central—reported decreases in both 
ployment and pay rolls, the greatest decrease in both items 
curring in the Middle Atlantic division. 
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TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 



































MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY INDUS? R Rivet 
- ot Amount of pay rol] 

Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Yr 

Industry lish- cent of cent 9 

ments change change 

April, 1931] May, 1931 April, 1931 |May, 1931 5 

Food and kindred products 2, 009 219, 582 222, 111 (1) $5, 504, 260 | $5, 586, 107 
Slaughtering and meat 

Re OD EE EE 211 83, 235 84,332} +1.3] 2,138,821 | 2,174, 931 1 
Confectionery --.......----- 333 34, 248 34. 481 +0. 7 604, 141 605, 50+ Lng 
see, ae Seba 331 12, 705 13, 539 +6. 6 425, 897 443, 09 L4 
OS BP ORT eet Cees ieee 403 15, 997 15, 689 —1.9 397, 563 395, 934 ~(,4 
NS PETE ai ae 716 64, 349 65,491 | +1.8]| 1,675,527] 1,716, 94 t 
Sugar refining, cane-----_-- 15 9, 048 8,579 | —5.2 262, 311 249, 70 ~44 

Textiles and their products. 2, 432 567, 965 568, 387 (1) 10, 166,381 | 9,896, 77: 
eee ee eee 505 190, 771 195, 234 +2.3 1) 2,759,960 | 2,803, 5: 7 
Hosiery and knit goods___-- 350 87, 230 85,115 | +1.0] 1,459, 549 1, 495, 90 ) 
ES ee ati wie Jae 258 55, 604 52, 944 —4,8 1, 016, 265 945, 04 74 
Woolen and worsted goods_- 195 51, 813 55,967 | +8.0] 1,041,283] 41, 152, 52 10 
Carpets and rugs-_-_-__.--__-- 30 18, 431 18, 647 +1.2 404, 294 409, 60 1 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

Ra el ae a 130 37, 857 36, 962 —2.4 921, 458 861, 318 fs 
Clothing, rhem’s. =... ....--.. 350 59, 589 57, 049 —4,3 1, 093, 887 951, &® —{is 
Shirts and collars__._.---_-- 108 17, 527 17,488 | —0.2 242, 456 942. 25 ~] 
Clothing, women’s. --_--_---- 382 34, 252 32, 496 —5.2 892, 749 772, 34 193 
Millinery and lace goods. - -- 124 14, 891 13, 485 —9.4 334, 480 262, 2 —21,4 

Iron and steel and their 

es See eae 1,977 551, 010 539, 051 (1) 13, 738, 037 13, 067, 725 
as Ge Gee. . «524-52. 189 226, 994 221, 414 —2.5 | 6,008, 801 5, 542, 7 , 
Cast-iron pipe.........--.-- 45 9,772 9, 844 +0.7 218, 673 209, 632 «it 
Structural-iron work-_-_-_---- 178 24, 081 23,558 | —2.2 589, 641 590,112; +01 
Foundry and machine-shop 

| ae Se 1, 077 196, 680 192,718 | —2.0] 4,820,176 | 4,677, 461 -} 
PN eee cca land 96 27, 449 27, 135 —1.1 553, 824 550, 436 —(f 
Machine tools. ._.-.....---- 151 23, 333 22,659 | —2.9 573, 221 557,022} -25 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating 

CPR Ras Poe 105 24, 794 23, 979 —3.3 568, 785 533, 47! - 
ae all genase. Teale a at 136 17, 907 17, 744 —0.9 404, 916 406, 832 +{ 

Lumber and its products.___| 1,474 168, 323 169, 077 (1) 3, 003,503 | 3, 060, 560 
Lumber, sawmills. -..-.-.-- 684 90, 853 91,810 | +1.0] 1,489,028} 1,551,945 - 
Lumber, millwork-_....-..-- 343 24, 642 24,990 | +1.4 510, 515 525, 073 4 
ER sinrcnhateanirnntng mm 447 52, 798 52,277 | —1.0] 1,003, 960 983, 539 -) 

Leather and its products___- 449 128, 511 125, 955 (1) 2,544,958 | 2,478, 207 
eh AR OF eS EE 148 24, 869 24, 767 —0.4 588, 563 592. 646 . 
Boots and shoes-......--.--- 301 103, 642 101,188 | —2.4]| 1,956,395 | 1,885,561| - 

Paper and printing._.....____| 1,737 232, 698 232, 923 (1) 7, 245, 578 | 7, 206, 552 | 
Paper and pulp___...---._-- 361 75, 014 75,555 | +0.7] 1,830,888 | 1,826,273| - 
Pemet Wueee~...i-25..5-.---- 312 23, 695 23, 539 —0.7 522, 215 519, 60 - 
Printing, book and job-..-. 610 55, 768 55,565 | —0.4 | 1,848,557} 1,813,767 -1, 
Printing, newspapers... ----- 454 78, 221 78, 264 | +0.1] 3,043,918 | 3,046,652) + 

Chemicals and allied prod- 

NER alta SS RE a ig ot SS 466 103, 660 96, 769 (*) 2, 844,605 | 2,716,752 ) 

Chemiicals_...............-- 163 36, 421 35, 754 —1.8 977, 524 963, 207 -Ld 

|S REE a PaaS FEN 207 16, 977 10,623 | —37.4 252, 312 178, 199 4 

Petroleum refining --------- 96 50, 262 50,392 | +0.3) 1,584,769) 1,575, 37 -O 
ey elay, and glass prod- 

HE eee Ss Sor Se ai ey aS Se 1, 148 111, 762 114, 419 (1) 2, 519,839 | 2, 569, 50s 
“"Teceas rt ars 111 19, 603 20, 263 | +3.4 508, 209 539,611 | +42 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta _- 731 30, 823 31,759 | +3.1 A890, 475 603, 5 +a 
cb nehadeics~0b 115} 17,897] 18,233] +1.9} 401.627] 392,703 | -2! 

BES, FEAL EAT hy Re 191 43, 439 44, 134 +1.6 1, 020, 528 1, 033, 629 | +1 

Metal products, other than | 

iron ands EES 244 47, 198 46, 784 (1) 1, 089,895 | 1,060, 549 
Stamped and enameled , 

I ES A a 82 16, 986 16, 628 —2.1 370, 138 351, 455 -i 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

OE visctctmessnnbnns 162 30, 212 30,156 | —0.2 719, 757 709, 3 | -l4 

Tobacco products.....______. 214 57, 447 57,905 | (!) 821, 639 854,579 | (') 
Chewing and smoking to- | 

bacco and snuff____._.___- 28 8, 144 8,641] +6.1 124, 492 132, 600) | HHT 
Cigars and cigarettes _..____ 186 49, 303 49,264} —0.1 697, 147 721,979 | +3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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{1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES— 



















































































Continued 
. a Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Number on pay roll — (1 week) “a 
Industry a ee ee 4 | cent of cent of 
ments change change 
April, 1931) May, 1931 April, 1931 | May, 1931 
casi 
Vehicles for land transpor- 

SGbOD.... kidd matgoroceses=- 5 1, 247 419, 833 425, 271 (1) |$12, 259, 493 |$12, 692, 708 (1) 
Automobiles _--- - - ------ 213 290, 590 299, 373 +3.0] 8, 516,318 9, 092, 805 +6.8 
Carriages and wagons___ - 48 782 795 | +1.7 15, 911 16, 602 +4.3 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad ___ __-- 438 27, 937 27, 501 —1.6 849, 864 831, 335 —2.2 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad.---.------- 548 100, 524 97,602 | —2.9| 2,877,400] 2,751, 966 —4,4 

Miscellaneousindustries__- 479 264, 023 259, 406 (1) 7, 056,288 | 7, 046, 670 (1) 
Agricultural implements___ 76 13, 678 11, 358 | —17.0 297, 480 247, 638 —16.8 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies - - - _- 208 158, 590 155,040 | —2.2] 4,309,941 | 4, 267, 786 —1.0 
Pianos and organs -_- ---- 63 5, 345 5, 034 —5.8 128, 896 111, 750 —13.3 
Rubber boots and shoes 10 11, 724 12,066} +2.9 194, 626 202, 118 +3.8 
Automobile tires and inner 

tubes. -- ae 35 38, 677 40, 662 +5. 1 1, 121, 877 1, 196, 257 +6.6 
Shipbuilding --..----.-- 87 36, 009 35, 246 —2.1 1, 003, 468 1, 021, 121 +1.8 

Total—54 industries 

used in computing 

index numbers of 

employmentand pay 

SS See edaieeseas 13,876 | 2,872,012 | 2,858, 058 (1) 68, 794,476 | 68, 237, 022 (1) 
Industries added since Feb- 

ruary, 1929, for which data 

for the index-base year 

(1926) are not available __ 1, 020 141, 996 141, 166 (2) 3,510,712 | 3,551, 986 (2) 
ET 18 22, 694 23, 208 +2.3 455, 208 481, 917 +5. 9 
RS Tea Sl 46 20, 386 18, 801 —7.8 489, 389 477, 051 —2.5 
ES EEE ee 39 7, 595 7, 840 +3. 2 251, 779 260, 919 +3.6 
Jewelry___.- 2. Se 157 15,451 14, 953 —3.2 320, 521 305, 887 —4.6 
Paint and varnish ____. 304 16, 857 17,274) +2.5 470, 307 487, 134 +3.6 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and in- 

a ee 80 18, 389 18, 503 +0. 6 408, 805 411, 305 +0. 6 
Beet sugar ...___- 61 2, 320 2, 383 +2.7 74, O78 76, 922 +3.8 
Beverages ___._- ; 249 11, 040 11, 419 +3. 4 336, 190 349, 458 +3.9 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating 

machines... __ __ i 49 17, 137 16, 814 —1.9 484, 318 481, 100 —0.7 
Typewriters and supplies__- 17 10, 127 9, 971 —1.5 220, 117 220, 293 +0. 1 

Allindustries._______ ___.| 14,896 | 3,014,008 | 2,999, 224 (2) 72, 305, 188 | 71, 789, 008 (2) 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIvIsIONs 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! 

New England .................- 1,686 | 362,050 | 359,354 | —0.7 | $8,010,894 | $7, 924, 331 —1.1 
Middle Atlantic... ........_- 3,679 | 871,402} 858,086 | —1.5 | 22, 122,058 | 21,407,717 | —3.2 
East North Central__._.__...._| 3,572 | 950,048; 950,018 | —(*) | 25,030,692 | 25,218,137] +0.7 
West North Central_...______ 1, 407 | 160, 372 160, 158 —0. 1 3, 882, 224 3, 908, 548 +0. 7 
South Atlantic. ____ af pe aoe 1,837 | 341, 764 342, 090 +0. 1 6, 049, 311 6, 107, 919 +1.0 
vast South Central__.._.______. 696 109, 366 109,005 | —0.3 | 1,907,380 | 1,877, 229 —1.6 
West South Central. ........... 825 88, 762 88, 784 + (4) 1, 948, 114 1, 956, 865 +0.4 
sent sige 311 | 26, 792 27,236 | +1.7 701, 065 701, 148 +(’) 

nt biebeccnces..0e 883 103, 452 104,493 | +1. 2, 653,450 | 2, 687, 114 +1.3 

All divisions.......____. 14,896 3,014,008 | 2,999, 224 | (7) | 72,305,188 | 71,789,008 |  (?) 

| | 

















bee footnote 3, p. 182. 
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Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep- 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns. 
‘re unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, As RIL TO MAY, 1931, 12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC TR 
ING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES . 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the inde, 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the ind 





Per cent of change, Per cent 0! chang 
Aprilto May, | April | 
1931 I! 


Group — | — Group 9 


Number} Amount Number 
on pay- of pay- on pay 
roll roll roll 





| 
| 








Food and kindred products___- | +1. +1.6 || Stone, clay, and glass products +2 
Textiles and their products - ____| ; —3.5 || Metal products, other than iron 

Iron and steel and their prod- and steel. hey 

ucts... 2: —4. Tobacco produc i... 

- umber and its produc es . 6 2. Vehicles for land transportation 
Leather and its products______-- 2. —2.5 || Miscellaneous industries. 

Paper and printing- 
Chemicals and allied produc ts_ = , on Total: 54 industries___ 




















1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, May, 1931, with May, 1930 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in May, 
1931, was 15.5 per cent below the level of May, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals were 24 per cent lower. 

Each of the 54 industries upon which the bureau’s indexes ar 
based had fewer employees and smaller pay-roll totals in May, 1931, 
than in May, 1930. The agricultural implement industry reported 
the greatest decrease in employment over the 12-month interval, 
a decline of 53.6 per cent. Machine tools reported 35.9 per ceni 
fewer employees, carriages and wagons, 34.1 per cent, and sawmill 
a loss of 29.8 per cent in employment. Foundry and machine-shop 
products reported a falling off of 26.1 per cent in number of employees 
over the year period; steam railroad car shops, 25.1 per cent; brick, 
tile,.and terra cotta, 24.2 per cent; and structural-iron work, 24 per 
cent. The automobile industry showed 18.9 per cent fewer employee 
in May, 1931, than in May, 1930, the iron and steel industry re ported 
a drop of 18.2 per cent, and the cotton goods industry declined 5. 
per cent. The woolen and worsted goods industry reported the 
smallest loss in employment over the year period, the May, 131, 
index showing a change of less than 1 per cent in number of employees 
from the level of May, 1930. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed a falling off in eu 
ployment and earnings in May, 1931, as compared with May, 1); 
the New England division showed the least change in number o 
employees, a decrease of 10.3 per cent; and the Mountain division 
reported the largest decrease, 20.5 per cent. 
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3.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC} 


_: TURING INDUSTRIES 


he per 


, MAY, 1931, WITH MAY, 1930 


cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 








Per cent of 
change, May, 
1931, compared 
with May, 1930 





Per cent of 
change, May, 
1931, compared 

with May, 1930 

































































Industry Industry 
Number|} Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and onan products. —6.7 —10.9 | ic hemicals and allied tend 
Slauchtering and meat pack- ucts fe eey —13.3 —17.7 
ing. ...scsketaebeietn= —5.4 —8.3 CE EES —9. 6 —13.6 
Confectigneay .. ¢as<063<=>-- —2.2 —9.3 CO EE ee —14.1 —24.9 
Ice creaM....--.---.......--] —14.2 —16.8 Petroleum refining._...._----| —17.4 —20. 2 
FIQU?..- 260 conn cecece es —9. 2 —14.4 
Baking ; tar Gh ah —6.2 —10.7 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, ¢ “ane_..._-- —18.8 —22.7 STR Se Eee a Oey BARS —17.7 —26. 2 
i —18.8 —25. 4 
Textiles and their products —7.1 —11.9 Brick, tile, and terra cotta__| —24.2 —38. 3 
Cotton Q00GR. bnaagus-2---- —5§.7 —6.6 i a see ears —5.0 —9.9 
Hosiery and knit goods. ae —9. 5 —11.7 OS EE a SS —16. 1 —21.4 
Silk goods _ - Seed wma a —13.9 —20. 1 
Woolen and worsted goods. —0.9 —5.5 || Metal products, other than 
Carpe ‘ts and rugs ; —9.8 —2. 5 | iron and steel____ —14.3 —21.5 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | Stamped and enameled 
thes se —3.8 —6.3 | A TEAS a ee aa —11.3 —16.1 
Clothing, Se. = s-<---- —7.4 —17.4 | Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars_---------- —8. 1 —7.7 | inn ctnweecccnses —15.7 —23. 6 
Clothing, women’s. ed —5.8 —16. 5 || 
Millinery and lace goods- ---| —14.5 —27.5 | Tobacco products_________- —9.5 —16.8 
l] Chewing and smoking to- 
Jron and steel and their 1} bacco and snuff___---.....| —3.2 —8.5 
products. - usd .| —22.4 —35. 4 | Cigars and cigarettes_......| —10.3 —17.8 
Iron and steel__.....---.- —18. 2 —32. 5 | 
Cast-iron pipe.-.--..------- —15.9 —25.8 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Structural-iron work. ------ —24.0 -— i. oes tee —21.5 —27.7 
Foundry and machine-shop | Astommouties..........-....- —18.9 —25. 7 
are RY Sehtes eg —26. 1 —38. 8 | Carriages and wagons__-...-| —34.1 —39. 2 
HarQQN sc 6k eee —17.3 —27.3 | Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools -_ - _| —35.9 —47.0 | electric-railroad_-__-----_-- —12.2 —16.5 
Steam fittings ‘and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating steam-railroad __......---- —25. 1 —30.9 
ae aS —17.6 —32. 1 | 
i MSS ee Tae —17.0 —26.5 || Miscellaneous industries____- —20.9 —30.0 
Agricultural implements__-_| —53. 6 —64.7 
Lumber andits products._..| —25.4 —37.7 Electrical machinery, appa- 
Lumber, sawmills. ......--- —29. 8 —44.4 ratus, and supplies__...--| —19.8 —29. 6 
Lumber, millwork_._.-.---- —18.0 —29. 0 Pianos and organs- _-------- —17.7 —34.9 
FUSE: Sap seeks skadinces —18.7 —28. 6 Rubber boots and shoes_...| —18.7 —39.9 
Automobile tires and inner 
Leather and its products —6.9 —9.0 REAR aE OSE IES —15.0 —22.7 
C8 ME er eee —10.9 —13.7 Shipbuilding. --_-........-.- —16.8 —23.0 
Boots and shoes. ._......--- —5.8 —7.5 
All industries __________- —15.5 —24.0 
Paper and printing.._______- —1.6 —11.6 
Paper and pulp..........-... —12.7 —21.7 
Paper boxes . se —7.3 —10. 1 
Printing, book and job action —9, 2 —13.9 
Printing, newspapers. ----_- —1.3 —3. 5 || 
| 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd, 

New England__.._.............. —10.3| —16.4 || West South Central_..._......_- —19.9} —25.3 
Middle Atlantic. ..............- —149| —294.1 || Mountain....................... —20.5| —19.9 
“ast North Central.._..._-.-___ ET 1) SB Ps cnsaccocsG och. <onseubians —18.6| —27.7 

West North C "| Res —16.4 —21.6 
south A tla on. cme ews —IL1}| —18.2 All divisions_________....- —15.5| —24.0 
ast South Central_............ —16.7| —24.1 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTuAL per capita weekly earnings in May, 1931, for each of thy 
64 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statix 
tics, together with per cents of change in May, 1931, as COM pared 
with April, 1931, and May, 1930, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in May, 1931, for the combined 54 chief man. 
facturing industries of the United States, upon which the bureay’ 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 0.7 per cen 
less than in April, 1931, and 10 per cent less than in May, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in May, 1931, fo 
the 54 manufacturing industries were $23.88; the average per capity 
earnings for all of the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed wer 
$23.94. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings computed by dividing the total number of employees pr. 
ported into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and the 
‘“‘number of employees’”’ includes all persons who worked any part o 
the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as full-tinge 
workers. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
MAY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH APRIL, 1931, AND MAY, 1930 








. ; Per cent of change, 
Per capita | May, 1931, compared 
weekly | with 
Industry earnings 
in May, 
Gs - 
1931 April, 1931 | May, 19% 





Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery ___.....-_--- us 
Ice cream 


- 


-— 1 > on 


2 va niin nnledPaatii bes bunt thee 
Sugar refining, cane____ 
Textiles and their products: 
Cotton goods - Tie BEY Lu 
Hosiery and knit goods________-_- 
SS EERE RE eS ae a GCS Ee ee ae 
SERIES SEES 5 ee 
ean Gs PN a Ses ok kk 
Dyeing and finishing textiles______- 
0 ROE Ra SPT e's a ae 
ee oe nen nu deecsahincdpide duped 
NO Se de ee deep daipakabineacus 
Millinery and lace goods____...............- ee Te eee 
Iron and steel and their products: 
SB SESS fa ee Ben be ok Soo 2 ees EO b- 4 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural-iron work : 
Foundry and machine-shop products_-___.--.--.----.----------- 
(eR SE Se ENEee: ya 7 ee ew 
RRA TLS 8 Oo, eee et Se 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
oe ol cig cs segue einige Cae EB 
Lumber and its products: 
Lumber, sawmills. _......_- AE PN Ee NS Te. ee ee Be 
EE SOON 6s Ae scccbuaansencccabusce so 5B: 3 eel A Ae e 
Furniture 
Leather =_ its products: 





CoN em 


pd RO 


Boots and shoes 
Paper and printing: 
Paper and pulp 
Pape 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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aie 4. -PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
PABLE AY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH APRIL, 1931, AND MAY, 1930—Continued 























: Per cent of change, 
Per capita | May, 1931, compared 
weekly with — 
Industry earnings 
in May, 
1931 | April, 1931 | May, 1930 
hemicals and allied products: 
oy IN EEE Re OE ae EE Lr ene $26. 94 +0. 4 —4.6 
Fertilizers.......-------------------- sche sanvewts tbat thee ae 16. 77 +0. 8 —12.5 
a aie nie plins nen ssenhacdiansiveestan 31. 26 —0.9 —3.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
CII deere Sore otiteb ese sswwnncnccccns cccccccccéccwawctssepieccs 26. 63 +2.7 -—7.9 
AE ia neem ee nnrcbaSwasnspatommege 18. 99 —0.7 —18.5 
3 ee Sr eneedeenen ens Oak cee een tng eee 21. 54 —4.0 —5.1 
Glass ieee ie, phe abba ognoatdsdecaneratinkdweenwoabead 23. 42 —0.3 —6.2 
{etal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped I 0 60s Dnics Like once cekokn Sues eedecs 21.14 —3.0 —5.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_-.-.-..-..........-.-...-.---- 23. 52 —13 —9. 5 
Tobacco products: F 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_____-_.______-- seeatwnos 15. 35 +0. 4 —5.0 
Cigars and cigarettes__..............-- a Een eee 14. 66 +3.7 —8.4 
Jehicles for land transportation: 
ee ee we ncicimblnsecins a) ee 30. 37 +3.6 —8.2 
Carriages and wagons__. sinihens WEEMS Sr ERA eR 20. 88 +2.6 —7.6 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad________- im : 30. 23 —0.6 kt 3 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad___________- Jaca 28. 20 oi —~7.3 
{iscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements___--_----.-.-.---- pics SI TAS ey 21. 80 +0.2 —% 1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_-_____._-.____.--- 27. 53 +13 ~12.1 
Pianos and organs-_--_------ eae hieeen teil Se SAP 22. 20 —8.0 —21.2 
Rubber boots and shoes______.-__.__---- Pe ek ee ees 16. 75 +0. 9 —26. 2 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_________..--..____._---- att 29. 42 +1.4 —9.1 
Shipbuilding -_---..---- an wa wae ike wg ented 28. 97 +3. 9 —7.5 
ndustries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index- 
base year (1926) are not available: 
Raven.......-.. | Se 024 2, a : 20. 77 +3. 5 —3.5 
Radio___... I ates a ahi eiiigndianaissthsn o wticiale 25. 37 +5. 7 —8.8 
enc mwems ; 33. 28 +0. 4 +2. 1 
Seb TiS 2 aa re 20. 46 —1.4 —15.6 
I eee a ie 28. 20 +1.1 —4.9 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires and inner tubes_ 22. 23 (2) —8.4 
a SS ee Ee ee ; aS ae 32. 28 +1. 1 (3) 
OOo cdecucnos — i ee eee eee ee 30. 60 +0. 5 (3) 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines_ 28. 61 +1.2 (3) 
Typewriters and supplies. ‘ PE 22. 69 +1.6 (3) 








2 No change. 3 Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLe 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
ndustries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
anuary, 1923, to May, 1931, together with the average indexes for 


mach of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
ons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
ndustries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in each 
{ the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the com- 
ined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for May, 1930, 
nd Maia April, and May, 1931. 


In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
lumbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
mportance of the industries. 
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TABLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 











Employment Pay-roll totals 





Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 { 1931 | 1923 1926 | 1927 | 1928 








Jan___.|106. 6 103.8) 97. 9|100. 4] 97. 3] 91.6] 95. 2| 90. 
Feb____|108. 4105. 1) 99. 7|101. 5} 99. 0} 93. 0) 97. 4) 90. 
Mar..__/110. 8 104. 9100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5] 93. 7} 98. 6] 89. 
Apr____|110. 8102. 8/100. 2/101. 0} 98. 6} 93. 3] 99. 1] 89. 
May --_-|110. 8; 98. 8} 98. 9) 99. 97. 6) 93. 99. 2) 87. 
June___|110. 9) 95. 6) 98. 0} 99. 3] 97. 0} 93. 1] 98. 8} 85. 
July. 109. 2} 92. 3} 97. 2) 97. 95. 92. 2) 98. 2) 81. 
Aug 1/108. 5) 92. 5) 97. 8) 98. 7] 95. 1) 93: 6) 98. 6] 79. 
Sept _ __| 108. 6) 94. 3) 98. 9/100. 3} 95. 8} 95. O} 99. 3) 79. 
Oct ____|108. 1) 95. 6100. 4)100. 7] 95. 3] 95. 9) 98. 3} 78. 106. 
Nov____|107. 4} 95. 5}100. 7| 99. 5} 93. 5] 95. 4) 94. 8) 76. 5]_____|105. 
Dec. ---| . 4) 97. 3) 100. 8) 98. 9} 92. 6) 95. 5) O1. OF 75. 1)_____|108. 


95. 
99. 
104. 
5) 105. 
109. 
109. 
104. 
103. 
104. 


~ 


9} 98. 0} 94.0) 89.6 
3} 102. 2/100. 6} 93. 9 

103. 4/102. 0} 95. 2 
3}101. 5)100. 8} 93.8 
99. 8} 99. 8) 94. 
99. 7} 97. 4) 94. 
95, 2} 93. Of 91. 
98. 7) 95. Of 94. 


Sisie— KS & to 


~ 


2} 102. 
2) YS. 
2 


“sc 


. 4| 99. 3) 94. 1) 95 
4)102. 9} 95. 2) 99. 

99. 6) 91. 6) 96 

i} 99. 8} 93. 2) 97. 
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Av___ 108, 8) 98,2) 92, 2100.0] 96,4) 93.8) 97. 5] 83.7' 74.1 104, 3) 94.6, 97, 7/100, 0, 96, 5] 94. 5,100, 4 so, 


rah St come Oo: ee Ge ers ae be, ee faa 


1 Average for 5 months. 





























Following Table 6 are two charts, which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well y 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 193), 
and January to May, 1931, inclusive. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXFS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR 
ING INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1930, AND MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 193! 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 











Employment Pay-roll tota! 








Industry 9: 1931 1931 





March 





General index 67.4 | 

Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 
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85.9 
90. 0 
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Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products______- 
| ES a es aa 
Hosiery and knit goods 


Silk e 

Woolen and worsted goods. _-__-_-_- 
Carpets and rugs__-_-_-- 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
| RSS ae 
Shirts and collars___.........----- 
Clothing, women’s__-__....-.---- 
Millinery and lace goods 
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ANT wate 6. INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
“ING INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1930, AND MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1931—Continued 
=a Employment Pay-roll totals 
= Industry 1930 1931 1930 1931 
} 1%) 
= May | March} April | May | May | March] April | May 
| 1) 9 
m4 on and steel and their products | 90.6| 72.6] 71.9] 70.3] 895] 62.0] 60.7| 578 
| i fron and SUBEE. .concoccewenec----- 90. 7 76.2] 76.2) 742] 920] 67.8! 67.3 62.1 
Mi ‘ Cast-iron pipe EE Ee ae 72. 5 58. 5 60. 6 61.0 75. 2 54. 6 58. 2 55. 8 
} Structural-iron work____._-._____ 95. 4 75.4 74.1 72.5 96. 3 63. 9 60. 7 60. 8 
Foundry and ep 
SION Na adatpeececctacccese .0 72.3 70.9 69.5 92. 1 59.9 58. 2 56. 4 
eg, eee ED SOE SPR Se 82. 2 69. 3 68. 8 68. 0 73. 2 55. 2 53. 6 53. 2 
Machine tools__-_-- 107. 2 72.9 70.8 68. 7 102. 8 58. 3 56. 1 54.5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus________ 67.7 60. 1 57.7 55. 8 61.7 47.4 44.7 41.9 
Digttt . .ccabbeenk nacweccsned 78. 1 64.7 65. 4 64.8 68. 4 50. 3 50. 0 50.3 
i ED umber andits products. _| m2] saa] 543] 546] 722] 45.4] 441] 45.0 
inl Lumber, sawmiills___._--.-...-__-- 73. 5 50. 3 51.1 51.6 75. 2 41.2 40. 1 41.8 
Lumber, millwork. ...........--- 68.3 55. 0 55. 2 56. 0 69. 2 47.6 47.7 49.1 
Partie, cele ahs ca cle ewconn 75. 6 63. 4 62. 2 61.5 68. 2 52.4 49.7 48.7 
rate eather andits products. ___ : 85. 8 82.3 81.5 79.9 73.1 70.9 68. 2 66.5 
. Leather - ---------| 86.8] 784] 77.6] 77.3] 85.5| 73.8] 733 73.8 
| is Boots ae Beenie sooo ~5s-- <3. 85. 6 83. 3 $2. 5 80. 6 69. 6 70. 1 66. 8 64. 4 
Nl), aper and printing —____ 99.6} 92.4] 920] 92.0] 1049] 945] 93.4 92.7 
Paper and pulp__.........__- 94.6] 820] 820] 826] 96.1 77.1 75. 5 75.2 
P aper OS 1 * Se 87.8 81.9 82. 0 81.4 90. 9 83. 0 82. 1 81.7 
Printing, book and job___-_-- : 100. 8 93. 0 91.9 91.5] 105.6 94.4 92. 6 90.9 
UR Printing, newspapers - - --.-.----- 109. 1 107.9 | 107.6) 107.7 | 114.3} 110.4] 110.2 110.3 
Chemicals and allied products 93.0 82. 2 86. 8 80. 6 97.0 80. 6 83.7 79.8 
CROSS a need etlienenc~ 94.0 88.5 86. 6 85. 0 96. 0 87.2 84. 1 82.9 
CR Et 84.9 93. 7 116.4 72.9 8. 6 78. 3 105. 4 66.5 
ie Petroleum retining...........-_- 94. 5 71.5 77.9 78. 1 99. 3 74.8 79.7 79. 2 
htone, clay, and glass products 79.1 61.1 63. 6 65. 1 75. 5 53.1 54.7 55. 7 
Cement___..-- 81.4 60. 0 63.9 66. 1 81.9 53. 2 57.6 | 61.1 
— Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____ 69. 5 47.7 51. 1 52.7 63.9 36.8 38. 5 39. 4 
Pottery - Oe eR; 86. 4 79. 1 80. 6 82. 1 76. 6 67.4 70. 6 69. 0 
CRONE counties Ge benirciin a tins 88. 2 72. 2 72.9 74.0 87.8 69. 1 68. 1 69. 0 
etal products, other than iron 
way and steel__ 82.1 7i.3 71.0 70.4 78.5 64.0 63. 1 61.6 
a Stamped and enameled ware 81.5 72.7 73.8 72. 3 76. 2 67.3 67.3 63.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
oh WUE cécndindnaidiescncdvhns~o~ 82.4 70.7 69. 7 69. 5 79.4 62.7 61.5 60. 7 
ce obaceo products. 91.4 85. 0 82.1 82.7 86. 9 72.4 69. 5 72.3 
91.6 C — ing and smoking tobacco 
733 iy ie. eae bs 87.4 92. 2 79.8 84. 6 86. 0 84.3 73.9 78.7 
m2 Cigars and cigarettes_........___- 91.9 84. 1 82.4 82. 4 87.0 71.0 69. 0 71.5 
4! 
8.7 fehicles forland Sappepentetion. 87.0 67.8 68. 2 68. 3 90.7 63. 5 64.7 65.6 
74.5 Automobiles _.- ees ie 97.5 75. 2 76.8 79. 1 98. 9 65. 9 68.8 73.5 
Carriages and Wagons______. : 63. 0 37.9 40.8 41.5 70. 1 40. 9 40.9 42. 6 
a! Car building and repairing, 
726 electric-railroad_____.______ -| 885 79. 4 78.9 77.7 91.3 79. 5 77.9 76. 2 
741 Car building and _ repairing, 
-y Steam-railroad_..............__- 77.7 60. 6 59. 9 58.2 82.3 59. 9 59. 6 56.9 
65.4 liscellancousindustries __ 98. 6 79.4 79.3 78.0) 102.8 72.4 71.9 72.0 
44 Agriculturalimplements ___- .| 107.0 66. 4 59.9 49.7 | 102.8 53. 7 43. 6 36. 3 
ib. Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
621 en Gia. ..... | 106.1 87.0 86. 2 84.3 110.9 80. 5 78.9 78. 1 
724 Pianos and organs__________- ane 47.5] 424] 41.5] 301] 421 32.5] 31.6 27.4 
ou. 9 Rubber boots and shoes__ 78. 1 55.8] 61.7 63.5] 75.9 34.9] 43.9 45. 6 
Automobile tires and inner tubes 85.3 68.3 69. 0 72.5 89.8 63.3 65. 1 69. 4 
Shipbuilding...................._] 118.0] 97.6] 1003] 982] 1254] 923] 94.9 96. 6 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in May, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in May were receiya 
from 12,187 establishments in 62 manufacturing industries. (ne Der 
cent of the establishments were idle, while employees i in 60 per cen 
were working full time, and employees i in 39 per cent were Working 
part time. 

Employees in the establishments in operation in May were Working 
an average of 90 per cent of full time, this percentage showing , 
decrease of 1 per cent in average full- time operation over the mont) 
interval. 

Employees in the 39 per cent of the establishments working par 
time in May were averaging 76 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDI) s7pips 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN MAY, 1931 











Per cent of estab- 

Establishments lishments in 
reporting which employees a 

worked ry 


Average per cent of 
full time reportej 





Industry ’ 
All oper- 

Total | Per cent Full Part ating es- 
number}; idle time time tablish- | 
ments {| Pr 








Food and kindred products q 96 
Slaughtering and meat xoane $e &: 7 97 
Cc a - ; 26 5i 91 
Ice cream . ad eee t OTe 
Flour. : te 36 : ( 95 
Baking. 
Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their epee... 
Cotton goods_______. ea 
Hosiery and knit goods_ ; 

Silk goods____ — WF 
~ oolen and worsted goods —_ 

Carpet and rugs__- = 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 
Clothing, men’s Oey = ee 
Saree ene eneers...............-. 
Clothing, women’s_- ee ‘ 
Millinery and lace goods. - Sa PN gets : 


Iron and steel and their products___- 
Iron and steel 
ad waned 
Structural-iron work 
Foundry and machine-shop products__- 
Hardware ; 
Machine tools____- 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus_. 
Stoves 


Lumber and its products... 
TLL SS eA 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture. 


Leather and its products_____- ; 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
a a eae 
I engin 
Petroleum refining 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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ABLE 7 PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
, BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN MAY, 1931—Continued 
1veq _—— — aren” “se " sie 
: De Per cent of estab- — 
I t Establishments lishments in oe per et “ 
Cent reporting which employees be = me sopra 
kine worked ad 
Industry 
king All oper- we 
ot Total | Percent} Full Part ating es- ae : 
ya number| idle time time tablish- Bs apn t 
nth ments & par 
| time 
Dart Stone, clay, and glass products________ 734 6 61 33 91 75 
Cement__--- iesaepadedeiilierhech 91 3 84 13 97 77 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__...___-____- a 416 8 56 35 91 75 
DOTY «a wateieaed ees b all comkupbowenas 100 3 3s 59 86 76 
RIRS GIRRS . .. ncwcisetewewcowesnecsssesséhonen 127 4 73 18 95 74 
Metal products, other than fron and 
steel 209 (4) 41 5S 85 74 
Stamped and enameled ware... 4 ree Agee 59 41 90 76 
nt of Brass, bronze, and copper products___-_- 14] l 33 67 82 73 
«! TS tobacco products.______- 203 1 39 59 87 78 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.  ’ ee ; 40 60 83 71 
—— Cigars amd Cigapetees..................-.. 178 2 39 59 87 79 
nts Vehicles for land transportation______- 1, 126 (1) 5S 41 92 | 
rat- a ot Santa Ss  )_ ee 49 51 91 82 
rt Carriages and wagons - ~atides 42 5 60 36 92 77 
Car building and repairing, " electric- 
Fal Giatand+<.>e | oe eee 81 19 98 87 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 
" Pe ee SIE at ae a Sa 42 58 88 79 
9 Miscellaneous industries_...._____- 420 2 42 56 8S 78 
Agricultural implements - -__-______- 70 3 34 63 80 70 
. Electrical machinery, apps watus and 
wv ar os if 29 71 87 82 
PO oie ceric nccccacnccn 50 4 30 66 82 73 
. Rubber boots and shoes-_. =P er _ ; Sere 33 67 84 76 
u Automobile tires and inner tubes_______- 4, Sees 66 34 94 83 
8 at 82 4 78 18 97 83 
is Industries added in 1929 and 1930. | ae 73 27 94 79 
® a ES es 2 eee 66 34 94 82 
’ tg ey ee SS ee igaekitad Abeleomacacel _, eee 67 33 95 84 
: PU A i ar cn tmeccewe |) ees 81 19 98 83 
| be ET _ =e 37 63 82 72 
- Paint and varnish____- se ee 81 91 97 83 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes_. ee  ) re 63 37 93 80 
1 Beverages. = Se 5) SE negy &9 11 98 83 
} Cash registers, adding mac hines, and cal- 
" culating machines..............._.. |. oe a 81 19 97 £5 
: Total ra 12, 187 1 60 39 90 76 
7 
70 
” 
" 
AH 
7s 
) 
M 
Ww 
? 
82 
s] . . 
Ww 
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2. Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in May, 193] 


N THE following table the bureau presents by geographic division, 

the data for 14 nonmanufacturing industries, the totals for whic) 
also appear in the summary of employment and pay-roll totak 
page 182. 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL 


TICAL NONMANUFACTURING 


TOTALS IN IpDry. 


INDUSTRIES 











ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 193) BY 





| Estab- 
| lish- 


Geogranhie division 
ments 
| 


Number on pay roll 








April, 1931 


| May, 1931 





Per cent 
of change 


- 
| Amount of pay roll 
| 


(1 week) 





April, 1931 


May, 1931 





ANTHRACITE MINING 





Middle Atlantic 


116, 616 


| 109, 977 








—5.7 | $2, 988, 394 | $3, 024, 282 





BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 





West North Central________ 
South Atlantic 

East South Central________- 
West South Central 
Mountain _- 

Pacific _ _- 


61, 526 
25, 164 
4, 082 
50, 584 
41, 664 
1, 660 
12, 418 
1, 506 





—§. 
—*, 
— 16. 
—3. 
— Z. e 
—10. 
—d. 


$1, 098, 236 
506, 081 
90, 390 
885, 990 
653, 999 
29, 369 
333, 489 
43, 480 





All divisions 





198, 604 





—4. 





3, 641, 034 


$1, 027, O15 
473, 230 
68, 727 
851, 962 
615, 963 
24, 327 
291, 038 
30, 816 





3, 383, 075 





Middle Atlantic 
East North Central_--._-._- 
West North Central. ___- 
East South Central___-__- 
West South Central 
Mountain 


1, 092 
10, 607 
6, 232 
2, 688 
2, 444 
16, 905 
2, 127 


METALLIFEROUS MINING 


1,018 
10, 463 
6, 125 
2, 666 
2, 095 
16, 538 
2, 166 


—6.8 
—i.4 
—1.7 
—0.8 
—14.3 
—2.2 
+1.8 


$21, 445 
208, 350 
159, 965 
53, 169 
45, 060 
475, 976 
62, 807 


$20, 5: 
195, 1: 
153, 197 
50, 
36, 32 
467, 7 
62, ! 





42, 095 


41, 071 


—2.4 


1, 026, 772 


986, 190 





New England .-_.........--.- 
Middle Atlantic__._.._.___- 
East North Central_ -—_____! 
West North Central_______- 
South Atlantic. __.____- 
East South Central 

West South Central 
| SR 
pe Oe eee 


QUARR 


4, 391 
6, 413 
8, O82 
1, 949 
5, 422 
3, 349 
2, 332 

60 
1, 228 


4, 290 
6, 673 
7, 744 
1, 986 
5, 293 
3, 161 
2, 340 

96 
1, 145 


YING AND NONMETALLIC 


MINING 





—2.3 
+4. 1 
—4,.2 
+1.9 
—2.4 
—5. 6 
+0. 3 
+60. 0 
—6. 8 


$121, 199 
156, 745 
193, 532 

41, 134 
88, 207 
43, 330 
48, 003 

2, 282 
33, 206 


$116, 400 
163, 614 
195, 003 

42, 433 
83, 814 
42, 706 
47, 689 

2, 367 
30, 609 





All divisions_________| 


32, 728 





—1.5 


727, 638 


724, 635 | 





Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central__...__-. 
West South Central 
pa ar 
Pacifi¢ issetehiipcaitile NEUE tee 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCING 





785 

29 

114 
405 
212 

17, 962 
274 

5, 693 


773 

28 

108 
416 
210 

17, 457 
278 

5, 460 


$19, 373 
597 

2, 408 
11, 629 
4, 285 
621, 292 
9, 132 
211, 563 





2) esSucnas 


All divisions 











25, 474 


24, 730 








880, 279 
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93 TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
931 NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY INDUS- 
TRIES—Continuec 




















































































































Ohs ———— 
lich ‘Hstab-| Number on pay roll * 7. he a oon 
als. . Geographie division | lish- Percent Per cent 
! ments of change of change 
April, 1931} May, 1931 April, 1931 | May, 1931 
EN. De ates eins 
BY TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
— New England ---.----------- 720 27, 201 27, 406 +0.8 $868, 034 $862, 279 —0.7 
Middle Atlantic__........-- 1, 232 100, 491 99, 666 —0.8| 3,270,639} 3, 253, 701 —0.5 
Fast North Central_........} 1, 459 70, 841 69, 605 —1.7] 1,960,801 | 1,914, 869 —2.3 
_ West North Central__--..-- 1, 370 28, 857 28,876} +0.1 724, 520 719, 673 0.7 
- South Atlantic. ......------ 560 20, 329 20, 063 —1.3 560, 346 550, 846 —1.7 
_ East South Central___...--- 621 10, 060 9,963} —1.0 224, 249 223, 366 —0.4 
West South Central_.__---- 692 17, 239 17, 121 —0.7 396, 950 391, 354 —1.4 
SRO. 5 cack sadecindy<ne 482 7, 172 7, 214 +0.6 177, 311 177, 166 —0.1 
= eet, Eid ie eR 913 30, 147 30, 077 —0.2 922, 754 925, 539 +0.3 
All divisions. _______- 8, 049 312, 337 309, 991 —0.8 | 9,105,604 | 9, 018, 793 —1,0 
iL? POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER 
New England.............. 268 22, 186 22, 391 +0.9] $714, 302 $714, 558 | +(1) 
Middle Atlantic............ 318 59, 100 60,433} +2.3] 1,956,130} 2,000, 585 +2.3 
= East North Central......__. 657 55, 883 55, 575 —0.6| 1,806,458 | 1,817, 483 +0.6 
‘ West North Central_.__._-- 431 27, 412 27,406 | —(}) 791, 515 802, 211 +1.4 
at South Atlantic. ___....-.. 288 23, 424 23,200| —0.6 712, 135 718, 277 +0.9 
4 East South Central___.._._- 175 6, 539 - 6, 981 +6.8 163, 332 173, 128 +6.0 
‘a West South Central. ....._- 613 17, 753 17,360} —2.2 486, 686 477, 960 —1.8 
t COSI Set ay | 123 6, 103 6,101} —() 182, 973 186, 126 +1.7 
= 5 aa | $37 23, 543 23,540} —()) 761, 034 766, 644 +0.7 
- All divisions______- 8710) 241, 943 | 248,97] +05 7,574, 565 | 7,656,972) +4. 
i ELECTRIC RAILROADS ? 
New England_............-. 49 13, 509 13, 671 +1.2 $484,422 | $489, 548 +1.1 
Middle Atlantic__.......... 159 37, 108 37,122] +() 1,215, 109 | 1, 189, 161 —2.1 
East North Central__..... = 108 44, 606 43, 225 —3.1] 1,452,970] 1,396, 088 —3.9 
43 West North Central......_. 68 13, 402 13, 295 —0.8 402, 396 405, 394 +0. 7 
‘3 South Atlantic............. 51 11, 740 11, 660 —0.7 330, 935 328, 021 —0.9 
19 East South Central_........ il 3, 436 3, 423 —0.4 93, 421 94, 371 +1.0 
15 West South Central... _____ 37 5, 225 5, 186 —0.7 139, 525 139, 298 —0.2 
4 SS ath EI 15 1, 985 2, 009 +1.2 53, 358 54, 446 +2.0 
- ee Re elie 38 16, 352 16, 288 —0.4 512, 840 508, 943 —0.8 
= 
- All divisions.__._____ 536| 147,363| 145,879) —1.0| 4,684,976| 4,605,270; —1.7 
i. 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
New England __s.........-- 587 13, 399 13, 520 +0.9 $415, 536 $417, 580 +0. 5 
v Middle Atlantic___......__- 308 9, 333 9, 321 —0.1 309, 848 305, 826 —1.3 
r East North Central___.___- 293 11, 657 11, 697 +0. 3 361, 265 359, 646 —0.4 
9 West North Central________ 223 12, 945 12,798 | —1.1 377, 341 375, 255 —0.6 
0 South Atlantic. _.__________ 193 3, 502 3, 486 —0.5 102, 669 102, 393 —0.3 
East South Central__._____- 65 1, 766 1, 762 —0.2 47, 717 47, 410 —0.6 
' West South Central__...... 293 6, 038 5, 950 —1.5 175, 213 i be _ Ls 
1 ON i aio ic cide 80 1, 823 1, 796 —1.5 61, 542 ; —2. 
7 RE: SR 337 9, 659 9, 537 —1.3 318, 184 315, 453 —0.9 
+: All divisions.________ 2, 379 70, 122 69, 867 —0.4 | 2,169,315 | 2, 156, 066 —0.6 
{ 
7 RETAIL TRADE 
; New England___......._._. 2, 378 51, 161 51,436 | +0.5 | $1, 238, 662 | $1, 236, 108 —0.2 
5 Middle Atlantic. ____.--..__ 392 79, 954 79,529 | —O0.5| 2,045,957 | 2, 053, 517 +0. 4 
5 Fast North Central_______- 2, 751 76, 611 77,029} +0.5| 1,849,824] 1,832,117 —1.0 
9 West North Central..._____ 696 21, 460 21, 029 —2.0 444, 192 441, 340 —0.6 
{ South Atlantic... 1, 064 21, 311 21,209} —0.5 463, 703 468, 163 +1.0 
4 East South Central__.____ _- 370 8, 112 8,476} +45 151, 127 153, 142 +1.3 
West South Central_.______ 237 13, 136 12, 848 —2.2 261, 129 262, 308 +0.5 
1 en pe ea 208 5, 269 5046} —4.2| 114,999] 107,008} 6,9 
3 ONO. . i ssidiseskasus 1, 622 41, 511 41,188| —0.8 962, 685 959, 622 —0.3 
i All divisions... ____ 9, 718 318, 525 317, 790 —0.2| 7,532,278 | 7,513,325 —0.3 


























See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 


IDE 


NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1931, By 


T RIES—Continued 





Geographic division 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments | 

| April, 1931 | May, 1931 


Number on pay roll 





Per 
cent of 





Amount of pay roll (1 


week) 





change 





April, 1931 


May, 193! 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain _ _- 
2 aa cha 


All divisions 


New England 

Middle Atlantic_- 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central__-_- 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


All divisions 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central_-—--___-_- 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


All divisions_________ 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central_-_-_____ 
West North Central 

eam Ateee.. .. 5. cok 


HOTELS ' 





8, 206 
45, 861 
32, 279 
15, 283 
12, 167 
6, 240 
9, 438 
3, 603 
16, 456 


rsesorw 


| 
ygitit 
NR ORR OIG 


(+ i+ 


$132, 047 
791, 432 
552, 602 
214, 383 
223, 027 

72, 237 
125, 613 
60, 023 
318, 030 


$134, 942 
794, 230 
546, 41s 
215, 85! 
176, 246 

73, 344 
121, 739 
60, 6S 
302, 54s 











149, 433 


| SSrNs 


ow 








2, 489, 394 





2, 426, 001 





CANNING 


AND PRESERVING 





1, 187 
7, 220 
7, 196 
1, 554 
3, 185 
1, 120 
1, 047 

85 

11, 189 


$37, 502 
151, 507 
127, 715 
25, 355 
45, 102 
13, 987 
5, 972 
25, 108 
202, 014 











34, 683 











$22, 587 
140, 23+ 
132, 634 

26, 762 


622, 395 





LAUNDRIES 





2, 374 
11, 321 
5, 641 
4, 824 
4, 744 
2, 167 
1, 134 
1, 803 
3, 301 


+1. 
+0. 
—L 
—1, 
+1.5 
+0. 
+2. 


€ 


Caonec 


; 
or on Go Oo 


—2. 


$47, 971 
220, 476 
111, 264 
87, 990 
76, 593 
28, 360 
15, 963 
32, 441 
72, 685 


$49, O76 
231, 26 


109, 931 


85, 470 


76, 607 
28, 252 
16, O05; 
31, 38! 
71, 844 











37, 309 


“ 








702, 743 








DYEING AND 


CLEANING 





420 


863 
861 
786 
330 
266 
734 


414 
1, 532 
878 
837 
859 
815 
348 
255 
731 


—1, 
+2. 
+3. 
—3. 
—0. 
+3. 
+5. 
—4. 1 
~G 4 


11, 658 
37, 802 
21, 448 
19, 363 
16, 262 
14, 994 

6, 677 

6, 670 
17, 801 








179 


6, 601 








+1. 0 








152, 675 





153, 111 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


? Not including car building and repairing; see manufacturing industries, p. 186 et seq. 


room, 


1 APRONS TE aE Ss" 


Aer et SERERDI ALIEN RI I 
y 


yt iat ee aa 


The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of hoa: 
and tips can not be computed. : 

4 Included in the total of 821 establishments reporting in May were 23 establishments which w«r' r 
in April but had resumed operation in May and 14 establishments which were operating in \)") °"" 
reported a seasonal closing in May, 1931. There were also 321 additional canning establishme!' > iy 
reports were not included in the total number of reporting establishments, as the plants had been sx -0 "0": 
closed for a period of 2 or more months. 


closed 
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2,-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMANU- 






































. | FACTURING INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1931, WITH MAY, 1930 

' — 

‘ Per cent of change, > Per cent of change, 
May, 1931, com- May, 1931, com- 
pared with May, pared with May, 
1930 1930 

| Industry ; Industry 

a Amount yo 4 Amount 
roll of pay roll roll of pay roll 
Ant jhracite I i cats —14.4 —23.0 || Electric railroads_________- —9.8 —11.4 
Bituminous coal mining-- —8.8 —29.8 || Wholesale trade_________ —10.0 —13.0 
\letalliferous mining. -- -- —28.7 —42.4 || Retail trade____________ See —7.0 —9.6 
Qu wrying and nonmetallic __,. ae —5.6 —10.9 
inime lacunae —17.4 --30.9 || Canning and preserving : —14.8 —16.3 

Crue ude petroleum producing. —24.5 —24.2 || Laundries_. (1) (1) 

Pelephone and telegraph —12.3 —8.8 || Dyeing and cle: aning- es (4) (1) 

Power, light, and water - - —5.6 —5.6 








1 Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLE 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 
quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and _ telegraph, 
power, light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930, 
to May, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 





pasciengr ene aN 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in Building Construction 


MPLOYMENT in building construction in May, 1931, increased 
4.3 per cent as compared with April, and pay-roll totals increased 
D4 per cent, according to reports received from 3,072 firms, having in 
{ay 46,002 employees whose earnings in one week were $1,418,269. 
Reports concerning employment and earnings in the building-con- 
struction industry are now being secured by this bureau from contrac- 
yrs in 11 cities and their suburbs, and three cooperating State bureaus 
vhich supply information concerning construction in their respective 
States. Reports covering nine additional cities were secured by this 
hureau for the pay period nearest May 15, but as comparable informa- 
ion for the previous month is not available, these additional cities 
4l| not be included in the bureau’s tabulations until information for 
wo consecutive months is available from identical firms. 

The following table shows the localities covered, the number of 
Widentical firms reporting for both months, the number of employees | 
and amount of earnings for one week in April and in May, 1931, 
together with the per cent of change over the month interval. 













COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
APRIL AND MAY, 1931, BY LOCALITY 


















































Num- I . Amount of pay roll 
yw Number on pay roll ie (1 week) Per 
Locality estab- cent of cent of 
lish- change change 

ments | April, 1931} May, 1931 April, 1931} May, 1931 
fA RS! Se RES | 105 1, 517 1, 745 | +15.0 $29, 427 $35, 686 | +21.3 
RAE EE 96 1, 496 1,491} —-0.3 42, 363 39, 320 —7.2 
“ees - Sore 159 1, 182 1,213 | +2.6 33, 283 34, 192 2.7 
aR Ret Sy CE Py 51 672 823 | +22. 5 20, 169 27, 165 +34. 7 
J eee oe eee 229 2, 979 3, 293 | +10. 5 92, 574 100, 504 +8. 6 
BERS 107 2, 025 2, 289 | +13. 0 41, 452 47,735 | +15.2 
I. ao FS ee ce 104 837 861 +2. 9 23, 449 23, 917 +2.0 
og eee eee ae 221 2, 542 2, 447 —3.7 80, 055 77, 369 —3.4 
Ro See ee 454 4, 303 4, 489 +4. 3 166, 478 158, 103 —5.0 
I ig 173 2, 642 2,619; —0.9 81, 166 83, 878 +3. 3 
Washington, D. C.....-..«--. 458 8, 236 9,001 | +9.3 269, 260 280, 885 +4. 3 
SE ea 69 1, 901 1, 778 —6. 5 42, 655 43, 783 +2. 6 
Massachusetts !_____....._.-- 773 11, 286 11,321} +0.3 398, 426 376, 231 —5.6 
gg rang a Oe rae 73 2,477 2, 632 +6, 2 64, 264 69, 501 +8. 1 

| 
PON erie... 3, 072 44, 095 46, 002 +4. 3 1, 385, 021 1, 418, 269 +2. 4 








1 Data collected and furnished by State bureau. 


The total number of employees and earnings shown in the foregoing 
building-construction report have not been included in the summary 
table of all industrial groups, page 182. The significance of the trend 
of employment and earnings in the building-construction industry, if 
represented by these totals, would not be refleeted in proportion to 
the relative importance of the building industry in the combined total 
of all industrial groups, due to the fact that the several industrial 
groups are not weighted, and the building-construction report has not 
yet attained sufficient volume to represent its proportionate part of 
the summary total. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United > 


HE monthl 
1931, on Cla 


lished in Table 1. 


monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


trend of employment from January, 1923, 
ss I railroads—that is, all roads having oper 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
These index numbers are constructe 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


TABLE 1,—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN Ti)! 


STATES, JANUARY, 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Month 





January _. 
February 


tt 
SRR SRF 
> Ww 


SR 


September 

October 

November 

CO en 


=_— 

S 

~~ : 
CORR OOM 


lot 
| SBS 
}-- 


AMR io inde 








1 Average for 4 months. 





1924 


96. § 
97. 
97. 


99. : 
98. 





1925 


95. 6 
95. 
95. 
96. 
97. 


99. 








1923, TO APRIL, 1931 














» April 
ating 
Dub. 
fron 


USING the 


UNITED 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of April, 1930, and March and April, 1931, and pay-roll totals for the 


entire months. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported s 


“executives, officials, and staff assistants’”’ 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT 


AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 


AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1931 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respecti 


are omitted. 


APRIL, 1% 


As data for only the more important ocw 





= 





Number of employees at mid- 


die of month 


Total earnin: 





April, 
1930 





March, 
1931 


April, 


1931 


A pri 1, 1930 


March, 
1931 





Professional, clerical, and general -_-_- _- 
Clerks - 
Stenographers and typists 


Maintenance of way and structures_- 
Laborers, extfa gang and work 


Laborers, track and roadway 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. 
Cc 


Skilled trades helpers 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
) 





261, 208 
145, 872 
24, 220 
376, 604 
57, 173 
192, 852 
424, 047 
90, 727 
52, 402 
93, 287 


34, 969 


47, 572 


232, 325 
127, O11 
21, 703 
269, 047 
24, 708 
140, 287 
367, 593 
76, 358 
47, 988 
80, 763 


30, 170 








39, 358 
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230, 359 


$38, 531, 351 
20, 338, 009 
3, 202, 695 
36, 020, 163 
4, 404, 226 
14, 157, 525 
58, 110, 814 
14, 135, 372 
8, 606, 878 
10, 924, 330 


3, 334, 589 





3, 877, 879 


$34, 512, 272 
17, 791, 206 
2, 867, 003 


25, 492, 320 | 


1, 754, 802 
9, 593, 712 
47, 455, 02 
11, O16, — 
7, 286, 742 
8, 754, 144 


2, 843, 957 





2, 985, 670 | 


$34, 100, 4 


17, 526 
2. 45, 49 


A 
hy 


97. (60, 64 


. 
2 900,23 
10, 534, 


1, 085, 489 
10), 780,33 
7, 055, $12 


m 450), 424 


» 712, 04 
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st LE 2. EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, APRIL, 1939, 
ate, AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1931—Continued 
— oC Steer wenelibe ww 
mi vet of employees d- hi : 
rating die of month | Total earnings 
he. Oecupation | | 
ron April; | Maret, | April; | 4.03, io Match; April, 
1° the i930 1931 i981 | April, 1930 | “4931 igai 
ansportation, other than train en- 
NITED ines and yard..--.-.-- wo-2-------- 185,469 | 164,788 | 163, 290 | 23,322,370 | 20, 909,629 | 20, 495, 309 
"WE Station agents.._.------------_-_ 28,864 | 27,960 | 27,858 | 4, 608, 242 | 4, 452, 211 | 4, 407, 956 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and v 
Pe RE SE a 22, 276 20, 255 20,040 | 3,430,065 | 3,198,288 | 3,078, 199 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
. and platforms)...-.---..-.--.-- | 30,319 | 24,744 24,324 | 2,873,693 | 2,288,523 | 2, 253, 373 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
, gateMCll.....ccscccswereeseees-- 20, 031 19, 063 19, 0O1 1, 562, 514 1, 480, 658 1, 474, 174 
| 
a ansportation (yard masters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) - - -.-----.---- 20, 753 18, 520 18,283 | 4,044,393 | 3,616,242 3,507,194 
ransportation, train and engine-_-_- | 287, 611 251,195 | 250,216 | 57,675,905 | 49,759,270 | 48, 422, 115 
Road conductors.........-------- 32, 421 28, 526 28,447 | 7,784,747 | 6,785,540 | 6, 640, 226 
Road brakemen and flagmen_---- 63, 100 5A, 874 54, 735 | 10, 932, 443 9, 235, 939 | 9, 080, 839 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 48,751 | 42,592] 42,616 | 8,411,631 | 7,177,387] 6, 947, 326 
Road engineers and motormen_-__| 38, 649 33, 719 33, 399 | 10, 362,705 | 9,035,912) 8, 793, 049 
Road firemen and helpers- -----_- | 39, 163 34, 652 34,199 | 7, 569,840 | 6, 540,947 | 6, 368, 046 
All employees -.....-..-------- 1, 555, 692 Js 303, 468 |1, 315, 371 |217, 704, 996 |181, 744, 757 |179, 680, 621 

















Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 
abor offices: 


ER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


each 
yy" the 


a(| as 


Monthly period 











Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 












































| April to May, 1931 April to May, 1931 
ores State, and industry State, and industry 
group | group k , 
Employ- . /mploy- > 
— meat Pay roll | | ment Pay roll 
Arkansas Arkansas—C ontinued 
; mputo dealers, garages. ___- +1.6 —0.5 || Public utilities... .__- we —6.3 —3.9 
pri, uto bodies, wood parts__- —7.7 +11.0 || Wholesale and retail______- +1.4 +.1 
vo akeries and cafés___..____ +2.6 —1.6 || Miscellaneous... .-..--.--- -.] —4.1 
_@ hic a Se ee aS +.5 +7. 6 | 
o eat tie 2 Nec —4.7 +6. 8 | 
100, #0 andy and confections... ( —5.4 | ; « 
525, 387 ooperage, heading, veneer iPK 7 | —4.6 | California March to April, 1931 
845,40 otton compresses, gins, - 
and products. ........__- —18.8 —14.6 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
(60, Ot “wed ee EOE —3.3 er a BR eee eee a +3.6 —2.2 
urniture manufacture. ___ (‘) —2.9 | Metals, machinery, and 
200, 23 our, grain, feed, fertilizer. —10.0 +6. 9 conveyances. ___._______- +1.6 +.7 
ass factories........_.__. +9.3 +12.5 || Wood manufactures___-___- +1.5 +3.9 
534, 8 andles, hubs, spokes_____ —10.6 —17.7 || Leather and rubber goods- +11.3 +13. 6 
| OD... ee —2.5 —1.3 || Petroleum producing and 
yi, 49 Miiries . suk crs —2.8 “te RR RO aga —1.3 —7.7 
TN, 33 umber mills.......-._.. —.9 —2.3 || Other miscellaneous chem- 
155, 9 lachinery, foundries, ical products_____..-...-- —1.4 —2.8 
154, 48 Parts, smelters. .....____- +.8 At, =o Sesar as +2.5 +2.9 
} €wspapers and printers... —.5 —.1 || Publishing ............---.- +1.9 +18 
712, 04 acking houses.........___ =, 8 —.2 || Paper goods. ..........---. +1.5 —3.4 
etroleum products... .___ +9. 5 --%) & | screha ie tgepreenl +3. 2 +.9 
and, gravel, stome..._____ +3.8 +13.9 || Clothing, millinery, and : 
125, 20 extile mills, garments. .__ —7.3 (1) a ee ‘ +.2 -.7 
1No change, 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED § 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


ATEs. 


Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 











| 


State, and mdustry 


Per cent of change, 
March to April, 1931 | 





group 


ment 


Employ- 


Pay roll 


Per cent of change 

April to Ma i 193] 

State, and industry 
group 


Employ- 
ment 








California—C ontinued 


Foods, beverages, and to- 
bacco ies 2 pe ee 

Motion pictures. = 

Miscellaneous-_-___._.--- 


All industries - -_- 
Illinois 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Ee FE ee 
Metals, machinery, and | 
conveyances__----.--- 
Wood products__-_- 
Furs and leather goods- - - _| 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete- 
Printing and paper goods__| 
Textiles. ___- 
Clothing and millinery - 
Foods, beverages, and to- 
bacco. -- aay lay 
Miscellaneous - - - 


All manufacturing 
Trade, wholesale and retail. 
Services _ __ 

Public utilities- 
Coal mining_-- 
Building and contractinz- 


All nonmanufactur- 


All industries__------ 


| Stone, 








lowa 


Food and kindred products. 
» NES TES a 
Iron and steel works... ----- 
Lumber products___---.---- 
Leather products 
Paper products, printing 
and publishing 
-atent medicines, chemi- 
cals, and compounds____- 
Stone and clay products-_ 
Tobacco and cigars- -_-_-- 
Railway-car shops----- 
Various industries 


All industries 





Maryland 


Food products.........---- 
TU Mceieeensl, Suinicae 
Iron and steel, and their | 
NC so ck ng ay das « 
Lumber and its products__-| ~ 
Leather and its products-___| 
Rubber tires 
Paper and printing 


S+ 


ij ,+ 
ee ln! 


Cr wow ow 


| Electrical mac hinery, 


| Foundry’ and machine- 








Maryland—C ontinued 


|| Chemicals and allied prod- 


clay, and glass 
products..........-- 

Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel 


| Tobacco products 


z ‘ransportation equipment 
Car building and repair- 
ing 

All manufacturing___! 


Retail establishments__. 


| Wholesale establishments 
| Public utilities - -- 
Coal mines -. 
| Hotels_ 
| Quarries_- 


Building c construction _ 


Laundries - 
| Cleaning and dyeing es- 


tablishments......__-- 


| Employment 
numbers 
1927 = 100 


March, 
1931 


Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings. 

Boots and shoes_______- 

Bread and other bakery 
ii iicn ul 


| Clothing, men’s.........___| 
| Clothing, women’s___.____- 
| Confectionery 

Cotton goods 
| Dyeing and finishing tex- 


ap- 
paratus, and supplies___- 


shop products 
Furniture 
Hosiery and knit goods___- 
Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished 
Paper and wood pulp-__-_-. 
Printing and publishing_-- 
Rubber footwear 
Rubber goods, tires, and 


Tenthe prob at rat and 
parts - .. 
W aion and worsted goods_ 


All industries 
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i Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
nr March to April, 1931 || | April to May, 1931 
" State, and industry | State, and industry 
group — | \| group —— 
mploy- | — Umploy- > 
toll ment | Pay roll | an ang Pay roll 
. an } 
Michigan New York—Continued 
Paper and printing-.------ +0. 8 —9. 1 | Metals, etc.—Continued. 
19 Chemicals and allied prod- | Cooking, heating, and 
4 tte. . 4 -<cnees don —9. 3 —20. 3 : ventilating appara- | 
Stone, clay, and glass oe ae +1.0 —3.7 
Li products....------------- —27.3 —40. 0 Machinery, including | 
“aie Metal products, not iron electrical apparatus_- —1.8 +.5 
9 and — NEE. RSS ae —19.0 —27.0 Automobiles, carriages, 
PP Iron and steel products-__--- +.9 —l1.1 and airplanes RSA +.6 —2.2 
” Lumber and its products-- +. —2.6 Railroad equipment | 
Leather and its products-. —2.9 —8.5 emi repedt.... <.......- —1.0 +.1 
wh. vat and kindred prod- Boat and ship build- | 
ae 2 80a eae —2.8 —1.9 ” a St ae —17.9 | —22.9 
Textiles and their prod- Instruments and ap- | 
‘ ee Ne 1.5 | —2.5 at aaa —2.6 | —.8 
- Tobacco products. --- —2.0 —16.8 Wood manufactures ---__-- —2.9 —4,9 
hi Vehicles for land trans- Saw and planing mills +3. 5 | +5. 4 
Ts protatie®... 5. .%5.5--..-- +1.3 | +4.4 Furniture and cabinet- 
“i ™ Miscellaneous. ---------- +2. 8 —6.5 peg LS RSS —6.4 | —9.0 
~ —— —_———— Pianos and other musi- 
All industries_-___._-- +.1 +.2 cal instruments___-___! —7.2 —15.8 
= SSS Miscellaneous wood. __| —.2 | —.9 
Furs, leather, and rubber | 
New Jersey (a —2.7 | 3.3 
ES ee ee —.9 +3.3 
Food and kindred prod- Furs and fur goods_ --_-| +2. 8 | +6. 4 
ee TS IS —1.3 —1.0 ete i n.'2 —.8 | —1.0 
Textiles and their prod- Other leather and can- 
nex 6th... d. dees ce dota bene —9.3 —10.8 vas goods_____- —15, 5 | —20.5 
)25- Iron and steel and their Rubber and gutta- | 
preanew.. fit os tes ch 1 —4 I ete dce al —2.0 | —6.8 
Lumber and its produc ts_. +1.3 —5.9 Pearl, horn, bone, ete -| —3. 4 | —2.8 
Leather and its products_. +.8 —4.0 | Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- —1.9 —2.4 
Tobacco products... __- vi —1.5 —2.5 Drugs and chemicals - - —4.2 —1.8 
Paper and prasseme....i.i.}-=~.-.s.... +1.9 Paints and colors-__--- —1.6 | +2. 4 
Chemicals and allied prod- Oil products..........- +.2 | +1.0 
7 Ws 25. Skee —.3 +3. 7 Miscellaneous chemi- 
Stone, clay, and glass “BSR RS Be —2.4 —6.4 
produc SES eta er ae +4. 0 TD oe ee Eee —.8 —1.1 
Brn Metal products other than || Printing and paper goods__- -.9 —2.3 
=9 iron and steel__...._.__- —1.9 —7.3 Paper boxes and tubes. —2.0 —1.1 
, Vehicles for land transpor- Miscellaneous paper 
09 Se Ee +3. 5 +10. 5 | SS a Sa +.1 —.8 
69 1 Miscellaneous... .........--- +3.0 —.7 Printing and book- 
0 & i ERS aaa —.9 —2.4 
a4 All industries... ..._. —1.7! 1.5 || Textiles.........-....-.--- —.2 =i 
349 Silk and silk goods - - -- —6.2 —12.4 
April to M ay, 1931 Wool manufactures. _- +1.6 +3.9 
ff Cotton goods__..------ —1.1 —3.6 
New York Knit goods (excluding 
68.9 (Oe 4 ee aE +5. 6 +4. 2 
Ston e, clay, and glass_____-_. +1.8 (2) Other textiles___.__.__- —4.0 —4,2 
gs 2 Miscellaneous stone Clothing and millinery - --- —7.2 —16.8 
m9 end minerals. ___.___- —6.3 " —21.3 Men’s clothing - --_-_--- —10.0 —21.8 
8 f Lime, cement, and Men’s furnishings. - __- —1.3 —2.2 
age EE +2. 6 +3.1 Women’s clothing. __-_- —11.2 —22.3 
93 | Brick,tile,and pottery-. +9. 4 +11.3 Women’s underwear-__- —4.6 —5.4 
8 9 Se A (2) +.4 Women’s headwear__-- —13.9 —27.4 
(7 | Metals and machinery__.__- —1.2 —1.2 Miscellaneous sewing. +18.3 +12. 4 
zs Silver and jewelry. __._- —2.8 —22.1 | Laundering and clean- 
Brass, copper, and al hang Ser +1.5 +1.1 
50] aluminum...” ___..__- —.2 +2.3 | Food a tobacco____._.__- —.4 +2. 1 
“0.4 Iron and steel___.._.._.. +5.8 | +1.1 | Flour, feed, and cereal- | —2.0 +2.4 
Structural and archi- Canning and preserv- 
81.3 tectural iron_.___._._- —8.4 | —3.4 || ee oe Se ae +7.0 +9.4 
65, 4 — metal and hard- Other groceries... --- —5.6 —4.0 
_ beer ee Se +.5 —1.4 Meat and dairy prod- 
72.9 Firearms, tools, and | Oe Pe ST: —4,0 —.8 
asl See tS aS —2.1 —1.6 |) Bakery products__.._-- +1.8 +6.4 





* Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, | Per cent of ciiange. 
April to May, 1931 | March to April, 143) 
State, and industry | State, and industry Md 
group Empl | group . : f 
“mploy- ; ~mploy- 
ment Payroll | ment 





—. 


New York—C oittititied Rhode Island 





Food and tobacco—C on. || Jewelry... 
0 a : 8 || Metal trades... 
, Textiles: 
Tobacco__-_____-_- 3. . a 
Water, light, and power_. ‘ 











All industries_.__--_- 


Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills 

Food production: 
Ea 
Confections.. 
Creameries and dairies_ 
Flour mills 
Ice and ice cream 
Meat and poultry 

Lead and zinc: 

Mines and mills 
Smelters.........-- 
Metals and machinery: : Mar 

Auto repairs, etc . 3 | April to May, 
Machine shops and 
foundries . 3 | Texas 
Tank construction and 
= es - . Auto and body works- - _-_- +7. 
Oil industry: } Bakeries +1. 
Producing and gasoline . || Confectioneries +196. 
manufacture.._- uhpubiedin ° 2. Pure food . — 44. 
Refineries _ ters, —5. ae & Ice cream — a a all +3. 
Printing: Job work : : . Flour mills —1.! 
Public utilities: Ice factories... _- +4. 
Steam-railroad shops__| 5.8 - Meat packing and 1 slaugh- 
Street railways_-_-_____-) 2. . tering...._- , +3. 
Water, light, and pow er . . Cc ottonoii mills.. —17.0 
Stone, clay, and glass: Cotton compresses...., . -- —2.: 
Brick and tile__- -« . Men’s clothing manu- 
Cement and plaster... ° 0. facture... 


Crushed stone__. -_-- 5. -2 | Women’s clothing manu- 
Glass manufacture . fact 

Textiles and cleaning: Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ 
Textile manufacture -- . . Foundries and machine 
Laundries, etc . . s 

Woodworking: Structural-iron works 
Sawmills . -* || Railroad car shops___------ 
Millwork, etc....------| . ; aren soc ge A car shops- 

. Petroleum refining-____---- 
All industries i 


== = =| — | Dyeing, finishing, a1 and 
bleaching... ____- 

Rubber goods. - - 

Miscellaneous 


All manufacturing - 
Construction: 
Building... ‘ 
Road, bridge, sewer etc 


cain wu ok ee ; 





= cofrnNtnwe 





~ 
Qo 


co - 





ao- 





——" ‘ 7 5 ta are 

Pennsylvania Furniture manufacture. aay 

Metal products. ___------- | ‘ Paper-box manufacture__-- 

‘Poapanestation equipment- v . Cotton-textile mills 

Textile products 1 F Cement plants 

Foods and tobacco-..-- -- - i . Commercial printing 

Stone, clay, and glass. Newspaper publishing 
products 5 , Quarrying --- 

Lumber products... ------ . ‘ Public utilities 

Chemical products : ‘ Retail stores 

oe and rubber prod- Wholesale stores 


I lageangr 


— 
™ 


| 
CHOWAAPONWANOHROOCH AON 


| 
~ 


| 





+ 
~I 


All manufacturing --- 


























1 No change. 
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re, : Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
43] aC March to April, 1931 March to April, 1931 
_ State, and industry State, and industry 
group Emvl group Empl 
. ~mploy- =mploy- 
oll mont Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Wisconsin ~—o i a6 on 
anual—C ontinuec 
Manual Construction: 
ha call I i icindnnees +10. 2 +7.5 
LOgging . ...---2-<2+------ 39. 4 29.0 -pctean 
Mining: ad w----22------- +73.6 +50. 8 
Lead and zinc. -.------ +16. 1 +22. 1 a Se +15. 2 +5.3 
lrot....abdaiba ake dy,8 —6.0 Marine dredging, 
Stone crushing and quar- ,. Sewer digging. -.---. +26. 4 +52. 8 
vying. ...idaticeies eens +24. 3 +30.9 || Communication: 
Manufacturing: ’ 7 team railways-- <i aheda +2.1 —2.4 
Stone and allied in- Electric railways. - - -_- -0 —2.4 
dusttee. nk +8.7 —0.5 Express, __ telephone, 
va Metal Se. —1.9 —1.2 “ telegraph eeececcore=- —3.4 —9.6 
Weel ic 2. tae —22 —6.1 || Light and power_________-- +.6 —3.8 
a OED TP +4.4 +13. 3 || Wholesale trade-____-...-- —1.8 —1.5 
Seat Se +.4 +9. 9 || Hotels and restaurants____- yt | Cree 
Paper - SMES WOK +.1 —.4 || Laundering and dyeing--_-- +.9 +5.0 
yo a eee ere Ts ; : Nonmanual 
t PusGe....c.<d..keuedowen ey . : 
in Printing and publish- + és nd Gee mi vr ’ fr — 
a a pk gn a ae — ; Construction....-.------- —1.0 —£8 
( a a Communication ___._..---- —.2 —5.5 
een. 4.3 4.5 || Wholesale trade-__-_.-__- —.1 —6.9 
PORE NF esecsnows— ass Retell trade—sales force 
, —_ it EE a ee Sees +6. 5 —.4 
All manufacturing__-- .6 5 Miscellaneous professional 
ES tthe +1.0 —5.0 
Yearly period 
YF 
a Per cent of change, Employment—index 
a April, 1930, to numbers (1925- 
: April, 1931 1927 = 100) 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
* Employ- . April, April 
| ment Pay roll 1930 1931 
California Illinois 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- ORE Fe 85.8 65.7 
eee 2) are —17.8 —23.8 || Metals, machinery, and 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances. ......-...- 105. 1 75.5 
conveyances.__.........- —21.4 —27.3 || Wood products___-__-_-_--- 63. 6 54.3 
Wood manufactures. _____- —19.4 —29.7 || Furs and leather goods____- 94. 2 89. 6 
Leather and rubber goods. —3.0 —10.3 || Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ 99. 9 86. 2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete. —23.8 —28.5 || Printing and paper goods_- 98. 2 88.3 
Printing and paper goods_- —6.9 SE F BRS 6 de biidenccccsncce 92. 0 90. 9 
yy RR gi Pet a +1.8 —6.3 || Clothing and millinery - -_- 75.8 74.3 
Clothing, millinery, and Foods, beverages, and to- 
ee ny ven ee en —4.9 —11.4 SESS al Ree 85. 0 75.0 
bacee...c : = 5 adel 2 4 21.3 All manufacturing __- 95. 0 75.6 
Miscellaneous 3_........__- —-2B.5 —30. 3 Trade, wholesale and retail. t: : so 0 
———_—_——_|____—- |j Public utilities_-_-......--- ; (2 
All industries__.___ __ —19. 2 —24. 5 || Coal mining..........-.--- 70. 2 85. 6 
Publi liti = Building and contracting - - 58. 7 34. 1 
-ublic utilities. _...._..___ —9. 6 —10.9 ; : 
o Wholesale and retail... 8.6 -9.8 | All industries___--..- 93.8 a 79. 0 


























* Includes motion pictures. 
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Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 








State, and industry 
group 


Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings 

Boots and shoes _ - --- 

Bread and other bakery 
products 

Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s_ -_------ 

Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 
Sng Shap. Bap mam 

Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies_- 

Foundry and machine- 
shop products - - - - 

Furniture - 5 

Hosiery and knit goods_- ae 

Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished 

Paper and wood pulp 

Printing and publishing --- 

Rubber footwear 

Rubber goods, tires, and 


Textile machinery and 


p 
Woolen and worsted goods. 
All industries 


Michigan 


Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied prod- 


ucts 
oe. clay, and glass prod- 
Metal products, not iron 


Tron and steel products _-__- 

Lumber and its products - - 

Leather and its products__- 

7 and kindred prod- 
uct 

Textiles and their prod- 


Tobacco products. ROE SBT 

Vehicles for land trans- 
portation 

Miscellaneous 


All industries 


New York 


Stone, clay, and glass 
Miscellaneous stone 


Lime, cement, 
REP ES 
— , tile, and pottery- 


and 





Employment —index 
numbers (1925- 
1927 = 100) 





April, 
1930 


April, 1931 


State, and incustry 
group 





103. 
92. ¢ 
78. 


97. 
90. 
104. ! 
82. 6 


84. 5 
91.9 


82.8 
65. 9 


61. ¢ 
65. 











83. 4 | 


72. § 
ia. 





Per cent 


April, 


of change, 
1930, to 


April, 1931 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 





—9. 4 
—11.1 
—30. 3 
—17.3 
—32. 9 


—23.7 
—8.5 


—14. 6 
—21.1 
—41.9 
—27.7 
—41.9 
—43. 5 
—17.3 
—22. 2 


—7.9 
—11.2 


—32. 5 
—23.0 





—32.0 





May, 1930, 


to May, 1931 





—11.3 
—17.0 
—7.6 


—7.7 
—13.2 


—17.8 
—26.3 
—10.2 


—15. 3 | 
—16.7 








New York—Continued 


Metals and machinery... 
Silver and jewelry-_. 
Brass, copper, and alu- 

minum. 
Tron and steel__.._-- 
Structural and archi- 
tectural iron 
Sheet metal and hard- 
Phearsi: tools, and 
cutlery. -- 

Cooking, heating, and 
ventilating appara- 
tus_ 

Machinery, ine luding 
electrical apparatus. 
Automobiles, carriages, 

and airplanes 

Railroad equipment 
and repairs - 

Boat and ship building 

Instruments and — 


ances 3 
Wood manufactures_. 
Saw and planing mills 
Furniture and cabinet- 
work. 
Pianos, and other mu- 
sical instruments 
Miscellaneous wood - 


| Furs, leather, and rubber 





| 
| 
| 
| 


goods... 

Leather....__- 

Furs and fur goods__ MALE 

Shoes... 

Other leather and can- 
vas goods. 

Rubber and ‘gutta- 
percha.. 

Pearl, horn, bone, etc 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. 

Drugs and chemicals... 

Paints and colors_-__-_-- 

Oil products 

Miscellaneous chemi- 


pe 
Printing and paper goods_- 
Paper boxes and tubes. 
Miscellaneous paper 


aaa 
Printing and book- 


Silk and silk goods....- 
Wool manufactures. _- 


Knit goods (excluding 
silk) 

Other textiles 

Clothing and millinery - --- 
Men’s clothin 
Men’s furnishings 
Women’s clothing - -__- 
Women’s underwear... 
Women’s headwear..-- 
Miscellaneous sewing. - 
Laundering and clean- 
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Per cent 
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of 


May, 1930, 


change 
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*) 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
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Yearly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 


State, and industry 








May, 1930, to May, 
1931 





State, and industry 


Per cent of change, 
April, 1930, to 
April, 1931 





















































group group ea 
— Pay roll — | | Pay roll 
“New York—Continued Rhode Island 

Food and tobacco-...--- —10.0 —14.7 
Flour, feed, and cereals. —1.3 ii | ee ee —19.2 Ba 
Canning and preserv- Metal trades_-__....------ =31;9 |... ...23s-- 

ing. wnncecene----- —7.3 —13.4 | Textiles: 
Other groceries. .....-- —23. 6 —24.6 Es latialas icciecigy a a REEF lokewendelhs: «+ 
Meat and dairy prod- SR PS ee yee ay eee 
ucts_- easel —16,2 —18.9 _.. aes a 1 es ee 
Bakery products....._- —9.7 —11.3 Worsteds____- 3 § ee 
pS pea RS SS 8 +9.8 —.3 Textile finishing - sani ES lias scccaalss 
Beveltisnescns.----. —16. 4 —23.0 
TODROGO... cbahvne-s+5s- +.8 —8.5 <r ee eee —4.3 
Water, light, and power - - - —6. 6 —1.4 menees - === “4 —— 
: . wuUer GO0GS.. ..........- | ce a cae el 
All industries... ----- —14.4 —20.7 Misceliancous..._......... | i.  tegenaatalony i 
Oklahoma | a 

Cottonseed-oil mills- - ----- | —6.8 —42.7 Al menafactaring...| 11.9 }.--2..------ 

Food production: ‘ ; 
Bakeries wn-=scene=----- 408.4 sae ~ —36. 4 
Confections.....-------| 53. 3.5 “4 36. 4 | ne a 
Creameries and dairies. —7.8 oy: Road, bridge, sew er, ete. +e AOS AE 2S 
Flour mills. ..........-. —22.9 — 44. ' are 
Ice and ice cream __-_-_-- —28. 6 26.3 Total..------ ------- 14.2 
ioe and poultry----- —6.6 —12.5 es 

Lead and zine: 

Mines and mills... ...- —37.0 —53.9 May, 1930, to May, 

ae —17.1 —41.5 1931 

Metals and machinery: 

Auto repairs, etc...---- —13.5 —36.4 Texas 

Machine shops and t 
foundries. - —36.0 —47.5 | Auto and body works-- ._- _. 49 ae 

Tank construction and SEES Seer eee ae 
i —38.8 —54.4 | Confectioneries___._._____- 2 5 eae 

Oil industry: Pure food products. -_____- FC: Sane 
Producing and gaso- Ice cream factories._______- a 

line manufacture —35. 6 —32.1 | Flour mills...» ......_.-- , | ee 
SELES —20. 1 —73.5 | Ice factories. __....._.____- |? a a 

Printing: Job work....---- —10.4 —19.6 | Meat packing and — 

Public utilities: CN, st ieMbitinn dca cau RB decane 
Steam-railroad shops - —23.1 —23.8 Cottonoil ARN — <s ner 
Street railways... -.-_- —30. 1 —27.8 | Cotton compresses...------ oo tS) 
Water, light, and Men’s clothing manufac- 

SUIS... .2-. shiek, —19,2 —19.5 _ | WEL ESE ey, ee eee 

Stone, clay, and glass: Women’s clothing manu- 

Brick and tile. __.____- —34.3 —43.3 OE ERE ree SMS Be te 
Cement and plaster. _ - —19.4 —41.2| Brick, tile, and terta cotta- wD Whos. ocks ke 
Crushed stone________- —4,2 —30.6 | Foundries and machine 

Glass manufacture... - —27.1 —35. 5 ee, ED cae ee ee 

Textiles and cleaning: Structural-iron works... __- = 33.3 j= J. to 

Textile manufacture __- +40. 7 +5.2 | Railroad car shops......-.- em ie yp 

Laundries, etc_......-- +.8 —17.4 | Electric-railway car shops- ee? 

Woodworking: Petroleum refining -_ _ _-_-__- aoe ee oe 

Sawmills...........- —54. 4 —63.9 | Sawmills... ..-..-.-..-.--- ee 4 Cee 
Millwork, ete...._...- —21.5 —42.2 | Lumber mills..._- ata el a ES. to 

‘ > , Furniture manufacture -__- et a Be 

All industries.._____- —22.7 | —24.5 Paper-box manufacture____ ei” ents 

Pennsylvania ew a pe om aa == : ARES 

Metal products......_____. —21.9 —39.1 | Cement plants. ---.......- eso weigh 

Transportation ec —34! —49. Commercial printing - - ---- mM Rd 

Textile producte sneer a ay Newspaper publishing ---- eo 2 ee 

Foods and tobacco..._____- —7.0 —13,8 | Quarrying. __-.-.--.--.---- —24.6 |--.--.--.-- 

Stone, clay, and glass Public utilities__-_......-- eb 2 

products... —22.7 —36.6 Retail Stores... ....-.------ 4.5 |.---....---- 

Lumber products...._____ —25. 4 —31.4 | Wholesale stores. ---...--- —5.1 |----..--.--- 

Chemical products______ —9,2 —1g. 4 | Hotels. ----.-----.--------- —2.3 |--....----- 

Leather and rubber prod- Miscellaneous. - - ---------- —14.0 |.----.------ 

ae, ee, SS a aa ain fi. ant 

Paper and printing......__ we pee All industries_._-___. ES. Soenins-<4-~0 

All manufacturing ___ —17.8 —31.6 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in May, 1931 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of [abhor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food May 15. 
1930, and April 15 and May 15, 1931, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per quart of milk was 14.0 cents on May 15, 1930; 12.6 cents on 
April 15, 1931; and 12.3 cents on May 15, 1931. These figures show 
decreases of 12 per cent in the year and 2 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
19.4 per cent May 15, 1931, as compared with May 15, 1930, and a 
decrease of 2.4 per cent May 15, 1931, as compared with April 15, 
1931. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
ey eo a OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1931, AND 
AY 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 








Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) May 15, 1931, 
compared with 


Average retail price on— 





May 15, | Apr. 1), 
1930 1931 


— 
~ 
ES 
— 
Ee 
= 





reese 


KR WO TERE NWWNWNHHAOCAWNK AIH HSNO 
“co 


oa 


Sirloin steak 

Round steak 

Rib roast. _ _- 

Chuck roast. 

Plate beef 

Pork chops- L 
Sibi oS ce cwine oe 
RSC es 
Lamb, leg of 


- 


Sas 
SANNOWO RNS RE ODNNAGe asec 


sssyeeee 


as 
BIW WWW" DMMBHONOMHOOKK OCNAONW 


= sic 


Salmon, red, canned 
Milk, fresh 


titate 


—11 
—32 
—24 
—B fi 
—19 ) 
—4 —().4 
—%% — 
13 0) 
—¥ 3 
—13 2. 
1 


tter 
Oleomargarine(a 
CE i cainen malt och 


NSH eNEFSSASSES 


_ 
Sad 


—§ 
canis a -4 . 
1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 


Sy and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being llected 
n June and December of each year. 




















eepwe rN BSS ison SRanks 


Serpe eRaeRS 
oe pw ae 


c 
—) 


Corn flakes. __.....-- pula Gunited 


212 - [212 








the 
bor 


15, 
age 
ree 

On 
LOW 


of 
d 
] 


i 





SAN ea 


te 
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TABLE {, -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1931, AND 


MAY 15, 1930—C ontinued 

















-: cent of ee 
‘ ‘ = +) or decrease 
Average retail price on 7} May 15, 1931, 
Article Unit compared with 
May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
Cents Cenis Cents 
Wheat cereal .--------------------- 28-02. pke- io sai 25. 4 24. 5 24. 1 —5§ —2 
Macar0nl . ..---osq0saeno--senne+ss- POURG.«-.i 19.5 17.4 17. 1 —12 —2 
Rigs . . -------snsecctesoe<ceweseoee- oo ena 9.5 8.4 8.3 —13 —1 
Beans, NaVYy---------------------- J-on-- , pee 11.6 8.4 8.2 —29 —2 
Potatoes _ --.----------------------- — 3 4.3 2.8 2.8 —35 0 
Onions ee --- do --<-<--- 6.0 3.6 4.6 —23 +28 
Cobbaan..cLsattinhbsster Girne ss ...-do- 7.3 4.1 4.1 —44 0 
Pork and beans.--.------------ “os No. 2 can_ 11.0 9.7 9.4 —15 —3 
Corn, canned - - -------- Ce Fe een Sanee SSA ANE ot 15.4 13.9 13.6 —12 —2 
Peas, canned....-=..+------+------ , eee 16.3 14. 6 14. 1 —13 —3 
Tomatoes, canned... --- SRD EGA PA = Tee 12.8 10. 5 10. 2 —20 —3 
Sugar Bie ret te ee Pound _ -- __-- 6.3 5.7 5.6 $i —2 
Tea... --do-_- 77.5 75.2 74.5 —4 —1 
Coffee nace ebotbaaceseca do. 40. v 34. 6 33. 5 — 18 —3 
ee I eee Go... 17.4 12.1 12. 1 —30 0 
Belsinn. . \..oacirmueis ee 12.0 11.2 11.0 —8 —2 
Bananas. .. . --cecncdsvcae-ccee~-- Dozen __-_-_-- 30. 6 27.8 26. 6 —13 —4 
CURE, ng. rnmeensnetines pininanan ' {ae 66. 7 33. 1 37.9 —43 +15 
pO A rt es See seen & Se Seer —19. 4 —2.4 























Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 


- food articles on May 15,1913, and on May 15 of each year from 1925 
~ to 1931, together with percentage changes in May of each of these 


specified years compared with May, 1913. For example, the retail 
price per pound of butter was 35.9 cents in May, 1913; 51.9 cents in 
May, 1925; 50.0 cents in May, 1926; 53.4 cents in May, 1927; 54.6 
cents in May, 1928; 54.5 cents in May, 1929; 46.3 cents in May, 
1930; and 31.3 cents in May, 1931. 

As compared with May, 1913, these figures show increases of 45 
per cent in May, 1925; 39 per cent in May, 1926; 49 per cent in May, 
1927; 52 per cent in May, 1928, and in May, 1929; and 29 per cent 
in May, 1930. In May, 1931, there was a decrease of 13 per cent 
as compared with May, 1913. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 25.2 per cent in May, 1931, as compared with May, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES A)? 
CENT OF INCREASE MAY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARE] 
MAY 15, 1913 

[Percentage charges of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








ae Per cent of increase, May |5 9 
Average retail prices on May 15— specified year compared 
pare May 15, 1913 





1913 1925| 1926 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 


Cts.| Cts.| Cts. .| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak_..pound__| 25. 6} 40.8) 41. .é 3 . 4) 48.3) 39. : 
Round steak____do--- 35. 0! 35. . . 9} 43.0) 34. 
Rib poast_.._....do..-. . O| 29. 8) 30. : . 1) 37. 2) 35. 6) 29. 
Chuck roast__.-.do-_-- . 1} 22.1) 22. 5} 23. 5. 6} 30. 4) 28. 7) 21. 
Plate beef__.....do____} 12.2) 14.0 . . . 2) 21. 1' 19.9} 14. 
Pork chops__----do--- . 9} 36.0) 40.3) 36.4) 35. 4] 37.7) 36. 1) 30. 
Bacon, sliced__..do 26. 9! 46. 4) 49. ¢ 3. 3.4) 42.3) 37. 
Ham, sliced _--_-do-___| 26.7) 53.0) 55. 9| 56.3] 51.2) 55.1| 54.0) 46. 
Lamb, leg ofe_-.do-- 9.4) 38. 6) 39. § 1 . 5} 42.1) 35.9) 31. 
ES aes 22. 2} 37. . 0} 38. 4) 37. . 2} 37.4) 31. 
Salmon, red, canned 














“INS Oto Gy de or Or 


ae 31.2) 37. . 4) 31.3) 31.8) 33. 
Milk, fresh___.. quart. . 8} 13.7) 13. 9) ’ . 2) 14.0) 12. 
Milk, evabaaiel 5 ape at 

...----16-ounce can__|-___-_} 11. ail ad : . 9} 10.5 
Butter____...-pound__/ 35.9} 51.9) 50.0) 53.4) 54.6) 54. 5) 46.3) 31.; 
Oleomargarine (all 

butter substitutes) 

an a EM _pound__|_-_--| 30.0) 30.2) 28. .3| 27.3) 25. 
Cheese -......-.--d0-.-_.} 21.9} 36. 3) 36.0) 37.0) 38. 1) 38.0) 35. 
oo SR ee . 8| 22. 6) 21. 5} 19.0) 18.1 4) 16. 
Vegetable lard sub- 

stitute_____. pound 
Eggs, strictly fresh 

SE _.dozen 


oo 20 
‘ 











o— 
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Corn meal___.--do--- 
Rolled oats__-.-.do-_- 
Corn flakes 

...8-ounce package 
Wheat cereal 

_.28-ounce package 
Macaroni pound. 
I ios gk bs eae 
Bean, navy do-_-. 
Potatoes ____..-.do---- 
Onions---- — = 
Cabbage... ..--do---- 
Pork and beans 

nes 2 Sern No. 2 can_- 
Corn, canned _-_-_do--_- 
Peas, canned _-_--.do-_--- 
Tomatoes, canned 

Ae fT Ue 
Sugar, granulated 


C2 ee he OO 


“10 OO =) 
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All articles combined 2. 






































1 Decrease. 

2 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend of the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the sverage 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, cor! 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 


wheat cereal, and macaroni. 
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) PER 


wee Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
R } 


neef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
sie 3-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
ney PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913, TO’ MAY, 1931 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 


Of each 
With 























— al 
| 193 Dairy Dairy 
— Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
; 4 1913; Average for year....| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 || 1929—Continued. 
g 1914: Average for year_..-| 106.7] 103.4 97. 1 September _-__-______- 165.2 | 194.2 148. 1 
9 r 1915: Average for year..-- 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 October Seiten divas Wier aad aiid 163. 5 189. 2 149.3 
‘4 1916: Average for year... - 126. 8 108. 2 103. 2 November____._____- 163. 6 184. 1 147.0 
- i 1917: Average for year...) 186.5 137.0 127.6 December____._____-- 162.9 181.8 144.9 
7% 1918: Average for year...-| 194.3] 172.8 153. 4 || 1930: Average for year__- 158.0} 175.8 136. 5 
. 4 1919: Average for year... 198. 0 184. 2 176. 6 January ese s Screens 162.9 183. 6 138.9 
1 1920: Average for year_..-| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 ji.) eae 161.6 183. 1 138. 5 
’ 1921: Average for year_--- 179.8 158. 1 149. 5 IN i ca oo won aceaeir 160.9 183. 0 137.6 
1922: Average for year....| 159.3 150. 3 135. 9 Sh Beinn dies 63> cen’ 160. 3 183. 3 138. 9 
) yy 1923: Average for year....| 156.9 149. 0 147.6 ee Sear ate 159.8 181.5 137.0 
1924: Average for year_.--| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 a te Nee ae 160. 1 179.9 133. 7 
1925: Average for year....| 176.2] 163.0] 147.1 July... 158.6 | 175.2] 133.9 
1926: Average for year_..-| 175.5 171.3 145. 5 0 i ee 156.9 169. 9 137.4 
1927: Average for year____| 170.7 169.9 148.7 September--________- 156. 4 173. 3 138. 8 
1928: Average for year____| 167.2] 179.2 150. 0 |” igo lS Saad 154. 4 171.1 137.8 
1929; Average for year___-} 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 November’ - -_-___---- 152. 4 164. 0 135. 3 
January....---------- 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 December_......---_-| 151.6] 161.6 129.8 
February......-------| 164.1 180. 3 152.6 |} 1931: 
Re are assets 164. 1 182.8 152. 4  » Sa -| 147.1 159. 5 123.6 
TS SRS ee OF 187.5 148. 9 February - -------_- 144.6 153. 4 120. 2 
[eS ee ee 191.2 147.5 _ | a TS 152. 5 120. 5 
OG... cia tied 163.0 192. 4 146.8 EE A ac at, ah on nates: 138. 9 151.4 116. 5 
38 p |, eee aE 8 Eee 163.5 195. 9 146.8 TF owen dos ~ ‘ 4 137.7 149.3 110.3 
12 August_.- bas 164.7 196. 0 147.1 


























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 

to 1930, by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 

relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 

by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 

each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 

figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 

of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 

average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 

2 the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with the 

relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease of 
14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
een average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
ir. according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
rm 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 

of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 
Ds as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
8, bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 124.0 for 
ie fe April, 1931, and 121.0 for May, 1931. 


ee 
Dien 


‘ LS For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, te December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
S ‘I; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. \ Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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TABLE 4—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLE: 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 193! 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 











Sirloin} Round aa | 
steak chops Bacon} Ham Milk 





100. 0 3 ; 100. 0 
177.1 187. 6 
154. 3 164. 0 
144.8 147. ‘ 
150. 2 155. 
151.6 1565. 
155. 6 157. 
159. 6 157. 
166. 4 158. 
188. 3 159. 
199. 1 160. 
184.8 157. 
195. 5 159. 
194. 2 158. 
192. 8 157. 
193. 3 157. 
192. 8 157. 
191.5 157. 
, 184. 3 157. 
Basal 176. 7 157. 

September - 178. 0 157. 
October___- 176. 2 157. 
November - 170.9 157. 
December __ 169. 1 151. 
1931: 
January __-- 168. 2 
February -_ - 161.0 
157.8 
156. 5 
154. 7 
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Flour 





100. 0 
245. 5 
175. 8 
154. 5 
142.4 
148. 5 
184. 8 
181.8 
166. 7 
163. 6 
154. 5 
142.4 
154. 5 
154. 5 
151.5 
148. 5 
145.5 
145. 5 
139. 4 
136. 4 
133. 3 
130. 3 
151.8 | 127.3 
151.8 | 124.2 


146.4 | 121.2 
142.9 | 121.2 
141.1 | 118.2 
137.5 | 115.2 
137.5 | 112.1 
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1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931. 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to the 
the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 


re . . 
ibers given in the table. 


ull 





Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


T,pLe 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
the retail cost of food* May, 1931, compared with the average 
in Bgost in the year 1913, in May, 1930, and April, 1931. For 12 other 
is) Be ies comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 1-month periods; 
1: BE @hese cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates since 
ici fegoi3. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
- cured each month from retail dealers and on the average consump- 
son of these articles in each city.’ 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
les for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
lay, 99.1 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
ities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 39 cities had 
perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
he bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
he city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 
bort, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston (S.C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
und, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
ndianapolis, Jacksonville, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, 
lemphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Jmaha, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Savannah, Scranton, and Springfield (Ill.). 


; * For list of articles see note 2, p. 214. 


The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
ven in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94. and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
d for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TaBLeE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MAY 


PARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1931, MAY, 1930, AND WITH THE AVER 


IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 











Atlanta__ 
Baltimore. 
Birmingham. 
Boston. 
Bridgeport 


Buffalo 
Butte. 


Charleston, S. C___| 


Chicago__- 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 


Fall River 

Houston _ _-_ 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 


Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis. 
Milwaukee 


1 Increase, 





Percent- 
age in- 
crease 
May, 

1931, com- 
pared 

with 1913 





Percentage 


crease May, 1931, 
compared with 


May, 
1930 


April, 
1931 





21. ¢ 


t 
> 0.5 6.5 
mS Ww 


IDS Co Or OO bo 


17.¢ 
18. 
22. 
20. 
16. : 


19. 7 
19. 

18. 6 
18. 8 
19. 


20. 
21. : 
22. 3 
19. 6 
19. 


mone 


19. : 
20. 
23. § 
16. 
18. 


21. 
20. 6 
22. ¢ 
18. 


29 


“-. 


20. ¢ 


Nye 


~~ 


tort 





de- 


| Minneapolis -- 











Percent- 
age in- 
crease 
May, 

1931, com- 
pared 

with 1913 


21.9 
Mobile____- 
Newark 

New Haven_. 
New Orleans. 


~ 23. 
25. : 
15. | 


New York_-. 27. : 
Norfolk 
Omaha_. 14. 
Peoria 

Philadelphia_ 








Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence 
Richmond. .- 


Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Savanmh 
Scranton 

Seattle 
Springfield, Ill__- 


| Washington_. 





|, Coy 
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CAG de, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in May, 1931! 








May 15, 1930, and April 15 and May 15, 1931, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices have 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, 
put do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin 
where an extra handling is necessary. ; 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
us fchown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
By ities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
Mor household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


ie following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON MAY 15, 1930, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1931 





















































| i! 
| 1930 1931 | 1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
May | Apr. | May May | Apr. | May 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Inited States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price. ._...---- $14. 65 |$14. 45 |$14. 22 High volatile___._..___- $5.55 | $5.05 | $5.05 
: Index (1913=100)_..-_..- 189.6 | 187.0 | 184.0 Low volatile. ........-- 7.53 | 7.03 | 7.03 
. Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
4 Average price. ._.....-- $14. 33 |$14. 39 ($14.19 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)__..--- 181.0 | 181.8 | 179.4 i 14.85 | 14.56 | 14.00 
_ Bituminous— _... 5 14.50 | 14.44 | 13.88 
Average price. ._........- $8. 53 | $8.46 | $8. 04 Bituminous— 
Index (1923=100)......--- 157.0 | 155.8 | 148.0 Prepared sizes— 
Se High volatile_.......__- 6.98 | 6.67) 6.58 
tlanta, Ga.: Low volatile. .........- 9.08 | 9.25] 8.57 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.12 | $6.66 | $6.69 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 

Geve.... do ee cs 13.50 | 14.00 | 13. 25 High volatile._......__- 5.75 | 5.43] 5.30 
Chestnut.................| 13.00 | 13.50 | 13.00 Low volatile........._- 7.19 | 7.17) 7.00 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 
High volatile............- 7.75 | 7.82) 7.61 Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13.50 | 15.00 | 14. 50 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.00 | 12.58 | 12. 25 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.89 | 6.54) 6.31 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___| 14.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 
EROS... «5. nian: 15. 25 | 14.75 | 14.75 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 14.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 
Chestnut____. (allah Sectwe | 14.75 | 14.75 | 14.69 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.43 | 9.57 | 8.47 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GUOVO. .. . sits briettnetie bates 14.50 | 14.00 | 14.13 ee Ie a Set 15.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 
is RES Sar a al 14.50 | 14.00 | 14.13 0 eee 15.00 | 14.50 | 14. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
TONS.....«. -cxantamndiiameed 13.17 | 12.40 | 12.60 High volatile___.....-_- 8.05 | 6.94 | 6.97 
| CRBURINEE.. i, ip dthinetessnmens 12. 67 | 12.40 | 12.60 Low volatile... .......- 9.46 | 816) 8.13 
putte, Mont.: Run of mine— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.09 | 10.49 | 10.49 Low volatile. ........-- 7. 67 7.13 | 7.13 

harleston, 8. C.; Fall River, Mass.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

hicago, Tll.: _ SS ee See 15.75 | 15.00 | 15.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Chestuut................. 15. 50 | 15.00 | 15.00 
WROVO... . i Midideiesawanees 16. 38 | 16.40 | 15.75 || Houston, Tex.: 

Leer a idle Seca 15.93 | 16.30 | 15.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.60 | 11.40 | 10.40 

Bituminous— Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Prepared sizes— Bituminous— 
High volatile.._.......- 7.58 | 7.93 | 7.39 Prepared sizes— 
Low volatile. .........- 10.29 | 11.46 | 9.86 High volatile._._._..__- 5.89 | 5.93 | 5.68 
Run of mine— Low volatile.....--___- 7.88 | 917] 7.75 
Low volatile. .........- 7.75 | 7.75| 7.24 Run of mine— . 
Low volatile. -._.._.__- 6.80 | 7.00) 6.65 





Fi pl of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
¢ Labor Review. Since J une, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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ES OF COAL 


PER TON OF 


2,000 POUNDS, FOR Ho! 
15, 19830, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1931—Continued 








City, and kind of coal 


1930 


1931 





May 
15 


Apr. 
15 


15 


May 


City, and kind of coal 





Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Furnace 
Stove No. 4 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Little Rock, Ark: 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
Newark ,N. J.: 
Pennsy lv ania anthracite— 


Chestnut. 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... _- 
Chestnut _ 
New Orleans, La.: 
pers, prepared sizes _ 
New York, : 
Pennsylv a anthracite— 


Norfolk, Va.: / 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High v olatile 


Run of mine— 
Low Volatile.........-.- 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
Peoria, UL: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. 
Chestnut 


$14. 00 


. 90 
2. 92 
. 20 
2. 50 
. 45 


3. 50 


12. 92 


12. 44 





$10. 00 


2. 44 
3. 50 
i. 71 


12. 92 


. 00 
15. 00 


7. 38 
9. 00 
7. 00 
9. 45 
6. 33 


12. 25 
12. 25 





$10. 00 


11. 04 
13. 33 
6. 73 


13. 00 
Y. 39 


15. 50 


12. 
12. 


25 
25 











Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut __ 

Bituminous, prepare d sizes 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
ed Ab ET ST 
Chestnut_- 

Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepare d sizes- 
Providence, R. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A ee ee eS 
Chestnut 

Riehmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... 
Chestnut_- 

om pre pared sizes - 
Paul, Minn.: 

- ennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove- s Se 
Chestnut. 

Bituminous 
Prepared sizes— 

High volatile 
Low volatile__ - 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg. - - - 

Colorado anthracite— 

Egg 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove._..-- inoue 
Chestnut 

Seattle, Wash.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Springfield, Ll 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 


High volatile... ---- ile. ig 


Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Mixed 





Sammi 





! The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bin. 


? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is 


additional charge has been included in the above price. 


3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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LOL) 

omparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
| in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to a 
ommon base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
n other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
nformation for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
Julv, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
eproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers 
bere shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
pecified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
able, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
lifferent countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
ountries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
ith one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
bsolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 


Dwing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
ncluded on successive dates. 


1 coal § 


de. Ths 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND I) 
COUNTRIES 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


OTHER 








Country 


Number of 
localities __- 


Belgium 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Den- 
mark 


Finland 


France 
(Paris 





Entire 
country 





Commodi- 
ties in- 
cluded 





56 (foods, 
etc.) 


36 foods 





Comput- 
ing agency - 


Bureau 
of Labor 
Statistics 


Depart- 
ment of 
Labor 


Ministry 
of Indus- 
try and 
Labor 


Govern- 
ment 
Statis- 
tical De- 
partment 


Central 
Bureau 
of 
Statistics 


Ministry 
of Labor 





April, 
1914 





July, 
1914 


January- 
June, 
1914 


August, 
1914 


13 (11 
foods) 


Ministr 
of Labo: 





October _ —--.- 
1930 


February-.--_- 


September__- 


November... 
December. _- 


1931 





124 








789 
779 








883 
879 














1 For succeeding month. 


2 In gold. 
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3 In gold; for succeeding mont). 
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EX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
























































COUNTRIES 
Nether- Toad , 
— United | o India ‘ 
lanas a PN Switzer- : South Austra-| New 
Country.--| Italy | (‘phe | Norway| Sweden | “jing a Africa — lia | Zealand 
Hague) dom yay) 
Number of 47 1 31 49 33 630 9 1 30 25 
localities 
20 
w 50 (4 
Commod- | foods (ee ——_. Raed gh ae ¥ 46 foods 
ities in- | and Foocs Foocs fuel ond Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods and _ | 59 foods 
cluded char- light) groceries 
coal 
Min- . 
sone FES tine Office Bureau | Census 
comput: | op ne ean ee Social) | Labor | Minis- | of Cen-{ Labor | of Cen-| and 
ing ageN- | tional | of Sta- | of Sta- | Board Office | try of cus and} Office ——s and | Statis- 
cy...-- --| Reon- | tistics tistics (revised)} Labor Statis- |(revised) Statis- tics 
: ee re? ae tics tics Office 
omy 
, , July, July, July, July, July, July, July, 
Base=100._| 1913 | 1921 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
1924 
January- 527 | 482.5 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
April 527 | 481.7 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
July 538 | 480.8 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
S October 556 | 482.3 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 
January 609 480.2 277 170 172 178 120 152 148 147 
= April 606 486.7 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
July 605} 481.3 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
= October 645 479.3 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
1926 
January 658 4 76.6 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
April 633 480. 1 198 158 161 159 119 150 163 151 
July 645 473.5 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
= October 662 475.7 191 157 160 163 120 153 153 147 
x 1927 
® January 629 476.3 180 156 158 167 116 155 158 148 
April 606 477.0 169 151 156 155 119 151 151 145 
July 540 476.5 175 151 157 159 119 154 152 144 
October_. 530 479.5 173 155 159 161 119 148 159 143 
1928 
January 531 481.6 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 147 
April 522 479.4 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 144 
July . 516 4 76.2 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 147 
October 536 475.2 163 153 158 157 115 142 150 149 
1929 
January 565 476.0 158 150 157 159 115 146 161 149 
April 566] 472.3 156 150 154 150 119 145 162 147 
July wed 558 $74.5 157 151 155 149 116 145 160 146 
October __. 546 473.1 160 150 158 156 113 147 165 147 
1930 
January....| 548 |..._..__- 156 145 155 157 112 145 153 146 
February __ 2 eee 154 144 154 154 111 143 151 145 
March __. 525 69.7 152 142 153 150 111 139 151 144 
April. ____ Sei 152 140 152 143 113 138 151 144 
May...____ SSS. 151 140 150 140 113 137 150 144 
June. 509 68.8 151 140 151 138 112 137 149 143 
July ol a 151 140 152 141 109 136 147 143 
August | Spear 151 139 152 144 108 133 146 141 
Septem ber - 508 71.6 151 139 152 144 107 134 141 140 
October asigl _ |. 150 137 152 143 108 127 138 139 
November . ee 149 136 151 144 108 123 135 139 
December. 482 69.0 147 134 149 141 108 116 134 137 
1931 : 
january Se 0 ES 145 133 148 138 108 111 135 135 
rary  - re 143 132 146 136 107 106 133 130 
March ___ | 446 66. 4 142 133 144 134 107 103 131 126 








‘ For second month following, 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in May, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale jrices computed by the Burey 

of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Lah, 
shows a decline for May. This index number, which includes 53) 
commodities or price quotations weighted according to the impo. 
tance of each article and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, decling 
from 73.3 in April to 71.3 in May, a decrease of 2%; per cent. Ty 
purchasing power of the 1926 dollar in May was $1.403. 

Farm products as a group averaged 41 per cent below Apri! prices 
due to decreases for corn, oats, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and lambs 
poultry, eggs, cotton, alfalfa and clover hay, potatoes, and doimest 
wool. Rye, wheat, onions, and oranges, on the other hand, wor 
higher than in the month before. 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1926= 100) 
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Among foods further price decreases were reported for butte 
cheese, fresh and cured meat, lard, dressed poultry, and sugar, ! 
sulting in a net decrease of 3% per cent for the group. Wheat ant 
rye flour and coffee averaged somewhat higher than in April. : 

Hides and leather products as a whole showed no change from th 
April price level, advances in hides and skins being offset by decline 
in leather. No change was reported for boots and shoes. | 

In the group of textile products further decreases are shown 0! 
cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods, casi 
a decline of 2 per cent in the group. —@ 

Anthracite coal showed a slight advance over April, while )itum'® 
nous coal declined. Petroleum products also declined, wit! lowe’ 
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B prices for fuel oil and gasoline. Coke prices remained at the April 

EF ievel. 

} Among meta's there were slight declines in certain iron and steel 
products and noticeable declines in nonferrous metals, causing a 
decrease in the group total. 

In the building-materials group a pronounced decline is shown for 
lumber, and small declines for brick, cement, and paint materials. 
The group as a whole decreased 3 per cent. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and mixed fer- 
tilizers, moved downward in the month. Both furniture and fur- 
nishings in the group of house-furnishing goods showed price reces- 
sions in May. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities, prices of cattle feed 
fell sharply, while paper and pulp declined slightly. Prices of crude 
rubber strengthened, while automobile tires were unchanged in price. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in April, as did also 
semimanufactured articles and finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including all 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, May prices averaged lower than those 
of the month before. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGRO! 
COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100. 0] 








Groups and subgroups May, 1930 | April, 1931 | May, 1931 
| 





All commodities__- 


Farm products--------- 
Grains -__ 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products -- 


OS aaa 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Meats_- tie ae We 
Other foods... __- 





Hides and leather products__-- 
Hides and skins- -- 
eee 
Boots and sho2s-_--- 
Other leather products 





Textile products 
Cotton goods__- 
Silk and rayon. 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products-_--- 


Fuel and lighting materials___- 
Anthracite coal___-_---- 
Bituminous coal. - -- 





Gas. jbo eewed s —— 
Petroleum products. cr 


Metals and metal products_- 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals___- 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles_ 

Other metal products 





Building materials - ---- 
EEE 
Brick 


Structural steel___- 
Paint materials - - ---- ‘ 
Other building materials - 


Chemicals and drugs-------------- 
Chemicals : 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. - - 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers..__--_- 


— 


House-furnishing eres... 
Furniture 
Furnishings 


Om QOoa@mwws 


a” 


Miscellaneous. 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp_-. 
Rubber ___-_-_-__- 
Automobile tires _ 
Other miscellaneous 


— 


Raw materials A ann eee 
Semimanufactured articles.________- 
Finished products-___----- 
Nonagricultural commodities____ ed 
All commodities less farm products and foods______- 











aK Ow Connrw 





1 Data not yet available. 








1. 4% 


1. 070 


TABLE 2. 
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Costs of Making and Selling Bread in Canada, 1929 


HE following figures summarizing the costs of making and selling 
bread in Canada in 1929, are taken from a report of the Dominion 


in the bread-baking industry in Canada,” published in 1931: 


TABLE 1. 


CANADA, 1929, BY PROVINCES 


5 Department of Labor on an ‘‘Investigation into an alleged combine 


-SUMMARY OF COSTS PER POUND OF MAKING AND SELLING BREAD IN 
























































) _ ee Mari- : Mani- Saskat- British 
VINCE — - --- ee ee en eee ashe ‘ / > 
Prov time Quebec | Ontario toba ehawen Alberta Columbia 
Number of bakeries reporting - - - ) y 55 5 15 9 17 
Ingredients: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Flour...------------------- 2. 58 2. 48 2. 39 2. 43 2. 30 2. 35 2 61 
Other.--------------------- 1. 06 . 65 .70 . 67 86 79 "82 
Oe RE ee 3. 64 3.13 3. 09 3.10 3. 16 3.14 3. 43 
Baking costs: 
Wenel......cucnateastsuene<s 83 . 53 . 62 . 65 65 .79 98 
Wrappers and wrapping . 25 . 20 .14 i ef 31 . 09 
RII, PSI? EA, ES . 39 26 23 . 21 . 43 . 52 . 32 
i eee Ca Ee ee Be 1. 47 . 99 . 99 . 97 1. 25 1. 62 1. 39 
Delivery and sale: 
Wages and commissions . 93 1, 20 1,12 . 83 . 62 . 80 1.19 
Other delivery costs - - - . 55 . 45 . 45 23 . 55 . 98 . 46 
Advertising oS oe 165 . 07 il . 07 . 05 . 06 . O08 
Other selling costs... --- . 04 . 03 .02 . 01 . 07 . 04 . 04 
sy” eR Ee ee 1. 67 1. 75 1. 70 1.14 . 29 1. 88 1.77 
Overhead: 
Management and office _-- -- .32 .33 37 . 30 . 44 .35 . 46 
Intepett - nk nck talliieien at . 05 07 . 04 . 08 . 09 . 04 ll 
O¢ier..  t5+ bee . 46 42 32 . 23 . 23 .13 . 44 
| ORR. © Oy Tae . 83 . 82 73 . 61 . 76 . 52 1.01 
ott WI ins  asine t~ 7. 61 6. 69 6. 51 5. 82 6. 46 7. 16 7. 60 


























CANADA, 1929, 


SUMMARY OF COSTS PER POUND OF MAKING AND SELLING 
BY TYPES OF BAKERY 


BREAD IN 


















































Talent Feet dln iiiiincntewcceacesetrscetea Mill-con- |Large inde-| Smaller in- All bakeri 
trolled pendents | dependents|*" @Xeries 

Number of bakeries reporting .........................- 76 12 31 119 

ss a Ce 7. Ce 4 “ Cents 

PR ALE NER Ee ee a 2. 2. ¢ . & 2. 43 
8 .78 . 87 . 69 . 76 

PE ee 3.16 3. 26 3. 27 3.19 

es costs: 

I ed . 59 . 52 1. 02 .70 
Wrappers and wrapping. _........................- .14 .13 . 24 ; 16 
I ee .33 .39 -21 .3l 

ge RS ee ee ae 1. 06 1. 04 1. 47 1.17 

Delivery and sale: 
Wages and commissions....................-..----- 1.11 1.16 .73 1. 02 
i f ° 3 qr GRRE Hares: . 59 59 > . 50 
ivy. 9 DLO! \ (Sia ari e .12 .14 . 02 .10 
COUELOW UR eine . 04 . 02 . 06 . 03 
pi SR SES ee eee eS, 1. 86 1.91 1. 04 1. 65 
Overhead: 
Management and office. ........................-- 45 .31 . 25 . 38 
ne gp, MES oS OR Sg .07 14 .02 .07 
a Shee MS OCR ae ae 32 . 26 . 34 32 
Dota dese ss . 84 71 . 61 .7 
TORR es) re Se AS 6. 92 6. 92 6. 39 6. 78 
(Weenies 
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Statistics of Immigration for April, 1931 
By J. J. Kunna, Carer Statistician UNITED States BUREAU OF IMMIGRArioy 


TOTAL or 17,759 aliens was admitted and 19,993 departed jy 
April, 1931, so that the alien population of the United State 
during the month was decreased by 2,234. 

Of the number admitted i in April, 3,470 were immigrants or ney. 
comers for permanent residence in this country and 14,289 were 
visitors or persons passing: through the country on their way else. 
where. Of the latter, 7,755 came ‘for a short stay in this country and 
6,534 were residents of the United States returning from a temporary 
sojourn abroad. Over two-fifths (2,874) of these returning residents 
make their home in New York State, 549 live in New Jerse Vv, 467 in 
Massachusetts, 521 in California, 294 in Pennsylvania, 296 in [\linois 
and 244 in Michigan. 

Of the aliens who departed in April, 14,346 were classified as nop- 
emigrants, either going abroad for a short stay or leaving after a visit 
in thiscountry. The other 5,647 of the outgoing aliens were emigrants 
intending to make their future permanent residence in a foreign 
country, 2,276 going to Mexico, mainly via the southern land border, 
2,269 went to European countries, principally Great Britain, Italy, 
France, Germany, Poland, and Yugoslavia, while 175 departed t 
Canada, 431 to Asia, and 496 to the West Indies and other countries 

The principal sources from which immigration was drawn during 
April were Italy, 767; Germany, 249; and Great Britain, 229. Exvrope 
as a whole contributed 2,265 immigrants this month, Canada supplied 
615, and Mexico 149. In the corresponding month a year ago, 
European countries sent 15,172 immigrants, Canada 4,857, and Mexico 
684. 

Admission to the United States was denied to 809 aliens (624 male 
and 185 female), for various causes under the immigration laws, 
mainly because they failed to secure visas from American consuls. 
The majority of these aliens were debarred at the international! and 
boundaries, 681 from Canada and 56 from Mexico having been turned 
back. The other 72 (66 male and 6 female) debarred in April were 
denied admission at the seaports, 40 at New York and 32 at other 
ports. 

During April, 1931, undesirable aliens deported from the United 
States under warrant proceedings numbered 1,897. The larges 
number were returned to Mexico, 803 going to that country, while “4 
were sent to European countries, principally Great Britain, Italy, 
Seandinavia, Yugoslavia, and Germany; 210 were sent to Canada, “ 
to Asia, and 67 to other countries. Entrance without proper vis 
(surreptitious entry) was the principal cause for their deportation 

662 having been expelled for this reason, while 268 were of the crim 
inal and immoral classes, 384 remained ‘here longer than permitted, 


228 [228] 
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Pand 87 were mentally or physically defective. Most of the latter 


were found to be public charges in hospitals and other institutions 
from causes existing prior to their entry to the United States. 

The statistics covering admissions during April, 1931, show that 
1.517 aliens came in under the immigration act of 1924 as immigrants 
charged to the quota—1,034 as husbands, wives, and unmarried chil- 
dren of American citizens and 675 as natives of nonquota countries, 
mainty Canada. Returning residents numbered 6,547, and 7,425 
were tourists for business or pleasure or were simply passing through 
the country on their way elsewhere. The remaining 561 were 
Government officials, students, ministers, professors, and aliens to 
carry on trade under existing treaty. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1930, TO APRIL 





























30, 1931 
| | 
| Inward Outward 
} 
kets ones memes es : | | Aliens 
a hte | de- .| Te . mee: de- 
| Aliens admitted bw | ‘barred | Aliens departed \United| | ported 
| a a : United a a a ee States | after 
l States | »n,..1| enter- | | citi- a] | enter- 
.| Non- | citizens, P otal ing 1 | wey,;. | Non- | zens | 1 otal ing 2 
Immi-| ; | -rotet | asrtved | ing Emi- - | Total i ng 
rant  Ummi-| Total | arrived grant | emi | Tota de- 
| Bran’ | orant | | grant | poe 
1930 | | 
S July | 13,323 16,466) 29,789, 38,822) 68,611 881} 4,818) 22,588) 27,406) 55,366 82, 772, 1,440 
August. | 14, 816 19,724) 34,540) 69, 957/104, 497 837) 5, 245) 29, 166) 34, 411) 88, 372 122, 783) 1, 208 
September 17, 792, 29, 359) 47,151) 80, 900) 128, O51 929; 5, 100) 24, 604) 29, 704) 56, 526) 86, 230) 1, 552 
October. 13, 942) 23, 304| 37,246, 40, 702) 77, 948 854) 5, 352) 22, 938) 28, 290) 32, 988) 61,278) 1, 526 
November | 9,209) 13, 032) 22,241) 22,381) 44, 622 734) 4,951) 19,285) 24, 236) 24, 420, 48,656) 1,405 
December_- | 6,439 9,939) 16,378 28, 535) 44, $13 806, 5,450) 17, 603) 23, 053) 21,140) 44,193) 1, 377 
1931 | | | | | 
January ..-| 4,091; 8, 72 | 12,815 19,844) 32, 659 693) 4,397) 17, 169) 21, 566) 24,885 46,451) 1,517 
February - _ . 3,147, 9,065) 12,212; 27, 508) 39, 720 689) 4, 720) 16, 170) 20, 890) 33, 172, 54,062) 1,210 
March_- 3, 577 12, 767) 16,344) 34,861) 51, 205) 597 | 4, 693) 12, 751| 17, 444) 32,278) 49,722) 1,726 
April........_| 3,470) 14, 289) 17,759, 28, 281/ 46,040, 809) 5, 647| 14, 346) 19, 993) 24,418) 44,411) 1,897 
SS: a ee a a — nuieel | | 
Total___| 89, 806,156, 669/246, 475, 391, 791/638, 266, 7,829) 50, 373/196, 620)246, 993] 393, 565 640, 558) 14, 858 


| | | 


! These aliens are not included amnong arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_? These aliens are included anong aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


| 


| 


Immigration to Canada, 1930-31 


O* THE 88,223 immigrants to Canada in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1931, 27,584 were British, 24,280 were from the 
United States, 13,493 were classified as belonging to northern Euro- 
pean races, and 22,866 to other races. Compared with the record 
lor the preceding year these figures show a decrease of 46 per cent in 
the total immigration, of 57 per cent in British immigration, of 21 
per cent in the number of immigrants from the United States, of 56 
per cent in the number of immigrants of northern European races, 
and of 40 per cent for other races. During the fiscal year 1930-31 
the number of Canadians who returned to the United States was 
30,209, or 379! more than in the preceding 12 months. 

The above information and the following tables are taken from 
the Canadian Labor Gazette for May, 1931:? 








; Labor Review, Washington, July, 1930, p. 236. 


With one exception, noted above, 
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TABLE 1.—_IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 





BY 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Year ended Mar. 31— 





Origin 


1930 | 


| 1931 





British: 
SR eae 
SS eee 
Scotch....._-- 

Welsh 


14, 662 
4, 233 
7, 872 

817 

27, oa 





Total 

United States____ zz 280 
Northern European races: 

ee 255 

i $20 

344 

2, 297 


347 


Dute hb. 


Gaebeness 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish __- nae 
NS ccch, aches aledeccnda tase acen sts 


4 
25 


730 
211 
a ee 13, 493 
Other races: 
Albanian __ aad 26 
PO Eee 7 
Armenian - 14 
Austrian___. 437 
Bohemian ___-- 20 
Bulgarian 296 
Croatian.___-_- 771 
434 


225 








7, 724 | 


740 | 


295 | 
482 | 


ORIGINS, YEAR ENDING MARC] 





Origin 





aed 


| Other races—C ontinued. 


Estonian 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Italian.-.--- 
Japanese _____- 
Yugoslav _- 
Lettish eins 
Lithuanian 
Magyar 
Maltese - 
Montenegrin 
Moravian 
Negro 
Persian__- 
Polish __- 
Portuguese 
Rumanian 
Russian 
Ruthenian. 
Serbian. 





Spanish 

Spanish American 
Syrian__-- 
Turkish 


Total__-. 








Grand total_____- 


VE EEE 
East Indian ---..---- 


Year ended 


1930 








7 


195 
] 


6, 610 


13 
383 
765 
201 


375 


163, 288 





TABLE 2.—_IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, YE 
PATIONAL CLASS, 


AR ENDED MARCH 31, 


AND DESTINATION 


1931, 











Sex, occupational class, 


and destination Potal 


| 

| Sex, occupational class, 
and destination 

| 





Children under 18_______ 
| ge 
Occupational status 


Farming class: 
Men bata 
Women______- 
Children 
Laboring class: 
Men. .-. 
Women : 
Children_-_- : 


2, 879 
6, 612 


2, 649 
517 


1, 053 


3, 016 
1,017 
754 
Trading class: 
Men__- 
Women 
Children 
Mining class: 


1, 538 
868 
462 
136 


14 
15 


, Se ae 
Children-__-....._-- : 











Occupational status 
Continued. 
Domestic servants, fe- 
male: 
18 years and over__. 
Under 18 years 
Other classes: 


EE. Si nckenod 
ea 


Destination 


Nova Scotia_. 

New Brunswic k : 
Prince Edward Island _- 
Quebec... _- 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan. 


British Columbia 
Yukon Territory - -. 
Northwest Territories. 
ee a aes ; 











Via 
ocean 
ports 





BY SEX 


24, 280 














DIRECTORIES 





Labor Offices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


(Bureaus of Labor, employment offices, industrial commissions, State workmen’s 
compensation insurance funds, workmen’s compensation commissions, mini- 
mum wage boards, factory inspection bureaus, and arbitration and conciliation 


boards) 
United States 
Department of Labor: 


Hon. W. N. Doak, Secretary. 
Hon. Robe Carl White, The Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. W. W. Husband, Second Assistant Secretary. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner. 
Bureau of Immigration—Harry E. Hull, commissioner general. 
Bureau of Naturalization—Raymond F. Crist, commissioner. 
Children’s Bureau—-Miss Grace Abbott, chief. Address: Twentieth and 
B Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
Employment Service—John R. Alpine, supervising director. 
Conciliation Service—Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Women’s Bureau—-Miss Mary Anderson, director. Address: Twentieth 
and C Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States Housing Corporation. Address: 1734 New York Avenue NW. 
Address of all bureaus, except where otherwise noted, 1712 G Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. 
Harry Bassett, commissioner. 
John M. Morin, commissioner. 
Address of commission: Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Board of Mediation: 
Samuel E. Winslow, chairman. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger. 
Edwin P. Morrow. 
Oscar B. Colquitt. 
John Williams. 
George A. Cook, secretary. 
Address of Board: Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


Alabama 


Child welfare commission: B. M. Miller, ex officio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department 
Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, director. 
Ruth Seandrett, chief labor inspector. 
Mrs. Daisy Donovan, deputy child labor inspector. 
: Address of commission: State Capitol, Montgomery. 
Workmen’s compensation division (under bureau of insurance) : 
Chas. c Greer, commissioner, ex officio superintendent of insurance. 
Frank H. Spears, workmen’s compensation clerk. 
Address of division: State Capitol, Montgomery. : 
Board of coal-mine inspectors: W. B. Hillhouse, chief inspector, Birmingham. 
United States Employment Service: R. C. Cadden, State director, Room 5, 
Post Office Building, Birmingham. 


Alaska 


Federal mine inspector: B. D. Stewart, supervising mining engineer, United 
States Geological Survey, Juneau. 
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Arizona 


Industrial commission: 
R. B. Sims, chairman. 
W. E. Hunter. 
C. W. Hartman. 
Harry R. Tritle, secretary. 
Burt H. Clinger, attorney. 
Wm. M. Brawner, industrial agent. 
A. C. Kingsley, medical examiner. 
Address of commission: Phoenix. 
State inspector of mines: Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 
United States Employment Service: H. M. Watson, State director, 233 R)j, 
Building, Phoenix. | 


Arkansas 


Bureau of labor and statistics: 

W. A. Rooksbery, commissioner. 

E. I. McKinley, deputy commissioner. 

W. F. Sharp, statistician. 

J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector. 

Industrial welfare commission— 

W. A. Rooksbery, ex officio member and chairman. 

Mrs. Frank Gibb, secretary. 

Claude M. Burrow. 

Mrs. C. H. Hatfield. 

Elmer Grant. 

Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 

Mine inspection department: Claude Speegle, State mine inspector, Fort Sn 
United States Employment Service: 

W.H. Manville, State director, 206 Wailace Building, Little Rock 

W. A. Rooksbery, Federal director, Room 326, State Capitol, Little Rock. 


California 


Department of industrial relations: Will J. French, director. 
Division of industrial accidents and safety— 
Will J. French, chairman of industrial accident commission. 
F. W. Fellows, member of industrial accident commission. 
Edward O. Allen, member of industrial accident commission. 
C. H. Fry, superintendent of safety. 
H. L. White, secretary. 
M. R. Gibbons, M. D., medical director. 
A. I. Townsend, attorney. 
State compensation insurance fund—Frank J. Creede, manager. 
Division of housing and sanitation- 
R. W. Kearney, chief of division. 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president commission of immigratiol 
and housing. 
Charles C. Chapman, member commission of immigration and |\ousiig 
Melville Dozier, jr., member commission of immigration and housing. 
J. Earle Cook, member commission of immigration and housing. 
Mrs. Mattie W. Richards, member commission of immigration ani 
housing. 
Division of State employment agencies—W. A. Granfield, chief. a 
Division of labor statistics and law enforceement—James W. Mullen, ciel. 
Division of industrial welfare— 
Mrs. Mable E. Kinney, chief of division. 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, chairman of industrial welfare commission. 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, member of industrial welfare commissio!. 
Mrs. Parker 8. Maddux, member of industrial welfare commissio!.. 
William R. Kilgore, member of industrial welfare commission. 
George Durand, member of industrial welfare commission. 
Division of industrial fire safety—Jay W. Stevens, chief, 340 Pine Stree 
San Francisco. 
Address of department: State Building, San Francisco. 
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Department of industrial relations—Continued. 
United States Employment Service— 
Walter G. Mathewson, State director, 219-A Post Office Building, 
San Francisco. 
W. A. Granfield, Federal director, 722 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 


Colorado 


yreau of labor statistics: 

Charles M. Armstrong, secretary of State and ex officio labor commis- 
sioner. 

M. H. Alexander, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory inspector. 
Address of bureau: Denver. 

Industrial commission: 

Thomas Annear, chairman. 

W. H. Young. 

William E. Renshaw. 

Feay B. Smith, secretary. 

W. L. Hogg, referee. 

Ktate compensation insurance fund: Howard Redding, manager. 

‘yal-mine inspection department: James Dalrymple, chief inspector, Denver. 

Bureau of mines (metal mines): John T. Joyce, commissioner, Denver. 

United States Employment Service: Quince Record, State director, 139 New 

Custom House, Denver. 

Connecticut 


Department of labor and factory inspection: 
: Joseph M. Tone, commissioner. 
mith, John J. Burke, deputy commissioner. 
P. H. Connolly, deputy commissioner of factory inspection. 
State employment offices—Joseph M. Tone, commissioner. 
MOCK, Address of department: State Office Building, Hartford. 
Board of compensation commissioners: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, county courthouse, Waterbury. 
Charles Kleiner, 151 Court Street, New Haven. 
Charles E. Williamson, 955 Main Street, Bridgeport. 
Leo J. Noonan, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 
Albert J. Bailey, 43 Broadway, Norwich. 
State board of mediation and arbitration: 
Johnstone Vance, New Britain. 
Joseph H. Lawlor, Waterbury. 
Walter J. Couper, New Haven. 
United States Employment Service: Harry E. Mackenzie, State director, State 
Capitol, Hartford. 


Delaware 


Labor commission: 
tion Miss Helen 8. Garrett, chairman. 
John H. Hickey. 
sing Newlin T. Booth. 


g. Thomas C. Frame, jr. 
George A. Hill. 
and Miss Marguerite Postles, secretary. 


Address of commission: Wilmington. 
. Child labor division—Charles A. Hagner, chief, Wilmington. 
ef. Women’s labor division— Miss Marguerite Postles, assistant, Wilmington. 
Industrial accident board: 
Walter O. Stack, president. 
Robert K. Jones. 
n. William J. Swain. 
James B. Mc Manus, secretary. 
a Address of board: Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington. 
United States Employment Service: Francis E. B. McCann, State director, 700 
eet, Market Street, Wilmington. 
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District of Columbia 


United States Employment Service: Agatha D. Ward, director, 480 [ndiang 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. ’ 


Florida 
State labor inspector: John H. Mackey, Jacksonville. 
United States Employment Service: James A. Davis, State director, 2:0) [yy 
Forsyth Street, Jacksonville. . 
Georgia 


Department of commerce and labor: 
Hal M. Stanley, commissioner. 
W. E. Christie, assistant commissioner 
Mrs. Edith Coley, chief clerk. 
P. T. McCutchen, factory inspector. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
Industrial commission: 
Hal M. Stanley, chairman (ex officio). 
George M. Napier, attorney general (ex officio). 
Max E. Land, representing employers. 
T. E. Whitaker, representing employees. 
C. W. Roberts, medical director. 
Sharpe Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
Elizabeth Ragland, assistant secretary. 
A. R. Arnau, auditor and inspector. 
H. L. Spahr, chief statistician. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
United States Employment Service: , 
Otto F. Bading, State Director, 508 Federal Building, Atlanta. 
Cator Woolford, Federal director, 90 Fairlie Street, Atlanta. 


Hawaii 
City and County of Honolulu 


Industrial accident board: 
M. Macintyre, chairman. 
A. J. Campbell. 
A. J. Wirtz. 
E. B. Clark. 
K. B. Barnes. 
A. F. Schmitz, secretary. 


County of Maui 


Industrial accident board: 
W. F. Crockett, chairman. 
Dan T. Carey. 
Ralph H. Wilson. 
Mrs. W. Weddick. 
Paul F. Lada. 
Mrs. Francis 8S. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary 
Address of board: Wailuku. 


County of Hawaii 


Industrial accident board: 
Byron K. Baird, chairman. 
Otto Rose. 
James Webster. 
Wm. C. Foster. 
Dr. H. B. Elliot. 
Mrs. L. Hazel Bayly, secretary. 
Address of board: Hilo. 
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County of Kauai 
ndustrial accident board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue. 
H. H. Brodie, Hanapepe. 
J. B. Fernandez, jr., Kapaa. 
J. P. Clapper, Kealia. 
G. M. Coney, Lihue. 






Idaho 
Industrial accident board: 
Joel Brown, chairman. 
G. W. Suppiger. 
Frank Langley. 
P. H. Quirk, secretary. 
Address of board: Boise. 
Ktate insurance fund: P. C. O’ Malley, manager, Boise. 
Jnspector of mines: Stewart Campbell, Boise. 
Tnited States Employment Service: Thomas W. McDonough, State director, 
' third floor, Boise City Building, Boise. 


: Illinois 
Department of labor: 
: Barney Cohen, director. 

W. B. McHenry, assistant director. 

Address of department: State Capitol, Springfield. 

Division of factory inspection—William H. Curran, chief inspector, 608 
: South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
' Division of private employment agencies inspection—John J. McKenna, 
a chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Division of free employment offices—Frank P. Unger, State superintendent, 





bs State Capitol, Springfield. 

' General advisory board (for Illinois free employment offices) — 

be B. M. Squires, chairman. 

#1 A. H. R. Atwood, M. D., secretary (representing employers). 
: Osear G. Mayer (representing employers). 


John H. Walker (representing employees). 
Miss Agnes Nestor (representing employees). 
Address of board: 116 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Industrial commission— 
Clarence 8. Piggott, chairman. 
Peter Grieve, jr. (representing employers). 
H. H. Willoughby (representing employers). 
Charles F. Wills (representing employees). 
Clayton A. Pense (representing employees). 
Walter F. Rohm, secretary. 
Address of commission: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Division of statistics and research—Howard B. Myers, chief, 205 West 
. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Pepartment of mines and minerals: 
; John G. Millhouse, director, 315 East Cook Street, Springfield. 
: —o assistant director, 722 North Grand Avenue west, Spring- 
eld. 
nited States Employment Service: Ralph B. Powers, State director, 116 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Indiana 
ndustrial board: 
Roscoe Kiper, chairman. 
Harry J. McMillan. 
Walter W. Wills. 
William A. Faust. 
Horace G. Yergin. 
Charles A. Rockwell, secretary. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops—James E. Reagin, 
chief inspector. 
Department of boilers—James M. Woods, chief inspector. 
Department of women and children—Mrs. Jessie Gremelspacher, director. 
Address of board: Indianapolis. 
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Department of mines and mining—Albert C. Dally, chief inspector, India, Dolialamnit 
United States Employment Service: Bi 
Clarence W. Baker, State director, Room 416, Federal Building, | iqj,, 
apolis. 1 


Walter W. Wills, Federal director, Room 404, State Capitol, Tadianapojfiiure 
Iowa 


Bureau of labor statistics: A. L. Urick, Commissioner, Des Moines. 
State-Federal Employment Service— 
George B. Albert, chief clerk, Des Moines. 
John W. Holmes, clerk, Sioux City. 
Workmen’s compensation service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 
Ora Williams, secretary. ~ 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 
Address of service: Des Moines. 
State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Centerville. 
R. T. Rhys, inspector second district, Ottumwa. 
Edward Sweeney, raeates third district, Des Moines. 
W. A. Scheck, secretary, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: 
T. L. Taggart, State director, Room 27, Federal Building, Sioux City. 
Henry V. Hoyer, Federal director, bureau of labor statistics, Des Moines §Pni 


Kansas 


Commission of labor and industry: 
G. Clay Baker, chairman. 
Harry C. Bowman, commissioner. 
C. J. Beckman, commissioner. 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
De oe of workmen’s s compensation— 
. Clay Baker, chairman. 
ocd C. Bowman, commissioner. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Department of Labor— 
>». J. Beckman, Federal director and commissioner of labor in charge 
of factory and mine inspection, free employment, and women’s and 
children’s division. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 
United States Employment Service: 
Jay M. Besore, State director, Room 300, Insurance Building, Topeka. 
C. J. Beckman, Federal director, Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: 

Newton Bright, commissioner, Frankfort. 

Edward F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, Louisville. 

John W. Rogers, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 

John M. Hunt, deputy labor inspector, Covington. 

Miss Louie Duncan Brow n, deputy labor inspector, Lexington. 

Mrs. Hallie B. Williams, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 
Department of mines: John F. Daniel, chief, Lexington. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 

Clyde R. Levi, chairman, Ashland. 

Charles Gorman, member, Louisville. 

Luther C. Little, member, McKee. 

H. 8S. MeGuire, referee, Lexington. 

W. T. Short, referee, Richmond. 

J. R. Higdon, referee, Owensboro. 

T. N. Hazelip, referee, Louisville. 

William Dingus, referee, Prestonsburg. 

Earl Maxwell Heavrin, secretary, Frankfort. 

J. B. Eversole, actuary, Frankfort. 
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Apoliinited States Employment Service: George Baker, State director, third floor, 
® City Building, Central City. 
diay Louisiana 
yreau of labor and industrial statistics: 
E. L. Engerran, commissioner. 
Mrs. M. V. Kirby, secretary. 
Address of bureau: New Orleans. 
mnited States Employment Service: Charles W. Swallow, State director, 521 
Common Street, Shreveport. 


‘“Lpolig 


Maine 


Department of labor and industry: Charles O. Beals, commissioner, Augusta. 
dustrial accident commission: 
Donald D. Garcelon, chairman. 
Earle L. Russell. 
Granville C. Gray. 
Charles O. Beals (ex officio), commissioner of labor. 
Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio), insurance commissioner. 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
Mate board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Edward F. Gowell. Berwick. 
(2 vacancies.) 
“ity, 
oines nited States Employment Service: 
Harry T. Burr, State director, Room 59 Libby Building, Portland, 
Charles O. Beals, Federal director, Statehouse, Augusta. 


Maryland 


‘commissioner of labor and _ statistics: J. Knox Insley, M. D., 16 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore. 
Bureau of mines—John J. Rutledge, chief mine engineer, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore. 
Mine examining board—John J. Rutledge, chairman, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore. 
‘tate industrial accident commission: 
Robert H. Carr, chairman. 
large Omar D. Crothers. 
and Daniel R. Randall. 
Albert E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Robert P. Bay, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
eka, Gladys M. Tunstall, statistician. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, jr., superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
jnited States Employment Service: 
Raymond W. Bellamy, State director, 411 Customs House, Baltimore. 
J. Knox Insley, M. D., Federal director, 16 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore. 





Massachusetts 


Department of labor and industries: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner. 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner. 
Associate commissioner (constituting the board of conciliation and 
arbitration and the minimum wage commission)— 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Herbert P. Wasgatt. 
Samuel Ross. 
Veronica A. Lynch, secretary to the commissioner. 
Division of industrial safety—John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics (including public employment offices) —Roswell F, . 
Phelps, director. 
Division of standards—Francis Meredith, director. 
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Department of labor and industries—Continued. 
Division of minimum wage—Miss Ethel M. Johnson, acting directo; 
Industrial commission—Leon M. Lamb, secretary. 
Division on the necessaries of life—Ralph W. Robart, director. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Boston. 
Department of industrial accidents: 
William W. Kennard, chairman. 
Alfred B. Cenedella. 
Edward E. Clark. 
Joseph A. Parks. 
Chester E. Gleason. 
Charles M. Stiller. 
Mrs. Emma 8. Tousant. 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Boston. 
United States Employment Service: 
Walter C. Conroy, State director, 25 Tremont Street, Boston. 
E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director, 473 Statehoyse, Boston. 


Michigan 


Department of labor and industry: 
Samuel G. Beattie, labor commissioner. 
Samuel H. Rhoads, chairman, compensation commissioner. 
Isabel Larwill, compensation commissioner. 
Theo. T. Jacobs, compensation commissioner. 
Leo J. Herrick, statistician. 
John L. Boer, secretary. 
Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund: Roy M. Watkins, manager, Lansing. 
United States Employment Service: 
Henry Irvin, State director, Room 204, Post Office Building, Detroit 
Samuel G. Beattie, Federal director, State Capitol, Lansing. 


Minnesota 
Industrial commission: 
J. D. Williams, chairman. 
Henry McColl. 
Henry M. Gallagher. 
F. N. Gould, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation—G. E. Hottinger, chief. 
Division of accident prevention—David R. Henderson, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection—George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and childrem—Miss Louise E. Schutz, superintendent 
Division of statistics—Carl E. Dahlquist, chief. 
Address of commission: 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 
United States Employment Service: ‘ 
Richard T. Jones, State director, Room 304, Post Office Building, Min 
apolis. 
J. D. Williams, Federal director, 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 


Mississippi 


Bureau of industrial hygiene and factory inspection: 
J. W. Dugger, M. D., director. 
Mrs. Myrtis Clements, secretary. 
Address of bureau: P. O. Box 784, Jackson. 


Missouri 


Department of labor and industrial inspection: Mrs. Amanda D. Hargis, co 
missioner, Jefferson City. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 
Evert Richardson, chairman. 
Orin H. Shaw. 
Jay J. James. 
Wm. T. Findly, secretary. 
Address of commission: Jefferson City. 
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Breau of mines: 5 ae 
Frank G. Fenix, chief inspector, Joplin. 
os John H. Boos, secretary, Jefferson City. 
| States Employment Service: 
George E. Tucker, State director, 2023 Main Street, Kansas City. 
Amanda D. Hargis, Federal director, Capitol Building, Jefferson City. 


Montana 
Department of agriculture, labor, and industry: 
A. H. Stafford, commissioner. 
Division of labor—Warren W. Moses, chief. 
Address of department: Helena. 
dustrial accident board: 
J. Burke Clements, chairman. 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insurance. 
A. H. Stafford (ex officio), treasurer of the board. 
Gordon G. Watt, secretary. 
Harold O. Mead, chief accountant. 
Duncan McRae, clerk. 
Bureau of safety inspection—Duncan McRae, chief clerk. 
Address of board: Helena. 
nited States Employment Service: Stephen Ely, State director, Room 17, Mon- 
? tana Building, Helena. 
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Nebraska 


‘partment of labor: Cecil E. Matthews, secretary of labor and commissioner. 
Bureau of compensation—Cecil E. Matthews, chief. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Lincoln. 
nited States Employment Service: Mrs. Lulah T. Andrews, State director, 
Room 528, Peters Trust Building, Omaha. 


Nevada 


ice of labor commissioner: William Royle, labor commissioner, Carson City. 
dustrial commission: 
Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 
William Royle. 
Alex L. Tannahill. 
Vinton A. Muller, M. D., chief medical adviser, Reno. 
Address of commission: Carson City. 
spector of mines: A. J. Stinson, Carson City. 
ited States Employment Service: 
Archie L. Cross, State director, Washoe County Library Building, Reno. 
William Royle, Federal director, Room 34, Capitol Building, Carson City. 





New Hampshire 
reau of labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. 
Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord. 
Harold I. Towle, factory inspector, Laconia. 
Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
Biate board of conciliation and arbitration: 
J. R. McLane (representing public), Manchester. 
Walter F. Duffy (representing manufacturers), Franklin. 
William J. Cullen (representing labor), Manchester. 
hited States Employment Service: 
Henry A. Tafe, State director, Room 218, Shea Building, Nashua. 
John 8. B. Davie, Federal director, State Capitol, Concord. 
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New Jersey 


Department of labor: Charles R. Blunt, commissioner. 
Bureau of general and structural inspection and explosives—C 
Weeks, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection—John Roa¢ 
commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment—Charles H. \\ 
John Roach, deputy commissioners. 
Bureau of statistics and records—James A. T. Gribbin, chief. 
Bureau of women and children—Mrs. Isabelle M. Summers, direc! 
Bureau of engineers’ license, steam boiler, and refrigerating plant ins 
Joseph F. Scott, chief examiner. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Charles R. Blunt, commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. 
Harry J. Goas, deputy commissioner. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
John J. Stahl, deputy commissioner. 
Daniel A. Spair, deputy commissioner. 
John W. Kent, supervisor of informal hearings. 
John C. Wegner, special investigator. 
Harry F. Monroe, special investigator. 
Frank C. Mobius, special investigator. 
Hugh J. Arthur, special investigator. 
William J. Wilkie, special investigator. 
Maurice 8. Avidan, M. D., medical adviser. 
Bureau of employment—Russell J. Eldridge, director. 
Address of department: Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Percy L. Anderson, State director, Room 757, 1060 Broad Street, Newar 
Charles R. Blunt, Federal director, Statehouse, Trenton. 
Russell J. Eldridge, assistant Federal director, Room 757, 106° br 
Street, Newark. 
New Mexico 


United States Employment Service: Mrs. E. A. Perrault, State director, Cour: 
house, Albuquerque. 


New York 


Department of labor: 

Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner. 

Elmer F. Andrews, deputy industrial commissioner. 

Maud Swartz, secretary. 
Industrial board— 

Richard J. Cullen, chairman. 

James 8. Whipple. 

Edward W. Edwards. 

Leonard W. Hatch. 

Nelle Swartz. 
Division of inspection—James L. Gernon, director. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 

Verne A. Zimmer, director. 

Raphael Lewy, M. D., chief medical examiner. 

Address of division: 150 Leonard Street, New York. 

Division of industrial relations—James Brady, director. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration—A. J. Portenar, chief mediator. 
Division of employment—Fritz Kaufmann, chief. 
Bureau of aliens—Lillian R. Sire, director. 
Division of industrial codes— 

Thomas C. Eipper, referee. 

Edward E. J. Pierce, referee. 
Division of engineering—William J. Picard, chief, Albany. 
Division of industrial hygiene—James D. Hackett, director. 
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partment of labor—Continued. 
Division of statistics and information— 
i Eugene B. Patton, director. 
‘i S. W. Wilcox, chief statistician, Albany. 
call Bureau of women in industry—Frieda 8. Miller, director. 
™ State insurance fund—C. G. Smith, manager, 432 Fourth Avenue New 
\ ork. 
Division of self-insurance—J. A. MeGinniss, director. 
General address of department, except where otherwise noted: 80 Centre 
Street, New York. 
nited States Employment Service: i 
Ralph H. Koch, State director, 15 Pine Street, New York. 
Frances Perkins, Federal director, 80 Centre Street, New York. 


North Carolina 
Department of labor: dies 
Frank D. Grist, commissioner, Raleigh. 
Division of standards and inspection @—KE. F. Carter, director. 
:dustrial commission: 
Matt H. Allen, chairman. 
J. Dewey Dorsett, representing employers. 
T. A. Wilson, representing employees. 
E. W. Price, secretary. 
Address of commission: Raleigh. 
Inited States Employment Service: 
Nathan A. Gregg, State director, Mint Building, Charlotte. 
Frank D. Grist, Federal director, Agricultural Building, Raleigh. 


North Dakota 


department of agriculture and labor: Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck. 
jorkmen’s compensation bureau: 
Joseph A. Kitchen, chairman. 
W. C. Preckel. 
S. A. Olsness. 
W. H. Stutsman. 
R. E. Wenzel. 
Carl E. Knudtson, secretary. 
Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
inimum wage commission: Alice Angus, secretary, Bismarck. 
oal mine inspection department: Edwin R. Rupp, inspector, Bismarck. 
Jnited States Employment Service: Roland A. Rottweiler, State director, Room 
307, Federal building, Grand Forks. 


Ohio 


Department of industrial relations: T. A. Edmondson, director. 
Industrial commission— 
Wellington T. Leonard, chairman. 
L. E. Nysewander. 
Thomas M. Gregory. 
T. A. Edmondson, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Lloyd D. Teeters, chief and assistant director, department of industrial 
relations, 
(Vacancy) supervisor of claims. 
W. K. Merriman, assistant supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 

G. L. Coffinberry, auditor and statistician. 
__H.H. Dorr, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Division of labor statistics and employment offices 

Division of safety and hygiene— 
Thomas P. Kearns, superintendent. 
_ Carl C. Beasor, chief statistician. 
Division of factory inspection—Edgar W. Brill, chief. 





John B. Gilbert, chief. 


iy iil owers, duties, functions, and personnel of the Child Welfare Commission are transferred to this 
sion, 
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Department of industrial relations—Continued. 
Division of boiler inspection—Carl O. Myers, chief. 
Division of examiners of steam engineers—Jos. M. Wirmel, chief. 
Division of mines—James Berry, chief. 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: 
Wm. Robinett, State director, 501 Spahr Building, Columbus. 
John B. Gilbert, Federal director, Pure Oil Building, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


Department of labor: 
W. A. Pat Murphy, commissioner. 
James Hughes, assistant commissioner. 
Bureau of factory inspection—Fred Kemp, chief inspector. 
Division of women and children in industry— 
Zelda Harrel, inspector. 
Grace Clark, inspector. 
Bureau of labor statistics—Adah E. Mauldin, statistician. 
Bureau of free employment— 
Oklahoma City office (men’s division), J. R. McCarty, superint endey 
Oklahoma City office (women’s division), Mrs. L. C. Pierce, siiperiy. 
tendent. 
Tulsa office, E. N. Ellis, superintendent. 
Muskogee office, S. A. Reed, superintendent. 
Enid office, J. O. Roach, superintendent. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation— 
W. A. Pat Murphy, chairman. 
James Hughes, secretary. 
Address of depertment except where otherwise noted: Oklahoma Cit) 
Industrial commission: 
Thomas H. Doyle, chairman. 
Matt McElroy, commissioner. 
Fred H. Fannin, commissioner. 
Chester Napps, secretary. 
Nancy Hood, statistician. 
Address of commission, Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: W. A. Pat Murphy, Federal director, 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 


4 
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Oregon 


Bureau of labor: 
C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. 
Carl Stoll, deputy commissioner, Portland. 
State welfare commission: 
(Vacancies) 
State industrial accident commission: 
Chas. T. Early, chairman. 
Arthur W. Lawrence. 
Albert H. Hunter. 
Andrew C. Smith, M. D., medical examiner. 
Address of commission: Salem. 
State board of conciliation: 
William L. Brewster, chairman, Failing Building, Portland. 
Charles N. Ryan, 704 Couch Building, Portland. 
William E. Kimsey, secretary, 286 Main Street, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
E. J. Stack, State director, 101 Courthouse Building, Portland. 
C. H. Gram, Federal director, Room 101, Courthouse, Portland 
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Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: Dr. A. M. Northrup, secretary. 
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* Industrial board— 

Dr. A. M. Northrup, chairman. 

A. L. Linderman. 

John A. Phillips. 

George W. Fisher. 

one. Heels Neely Fleming. 

J. 8. Arnold, secretary. 
Workmen’s insurance board— 

Dr. A. M. Northrup, chairman. 

Charles F. Armstrong, insurance commissioner. 

Edward Martin, State treasurer. 
State workmen’s insurance fund—W. Jack Stiteler, jr., manager. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 

Arthur C. Dale, chairman. 

William J. Burchinal. 

Edward J. Hunter. 

Dr. A. M. Northrup, ex officio. 

J. C. Detweiler, secretary. 
Bureau of executive—W. A. Riddle, deputy secretary. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation—W. H. Horner, director. 
Bureau of employment—S. 8. Riddle, director. 
Bureau of industrial relations—Ambrose Langan, director. 
Bureau of industrial standards—John Campbell, director. 
Bureau of women and children—Beatrice McConnell, director. 
Bureau of inspection—Harry D. Immel, director. 
Bureau of rehabilitation—Harry Trebilcox, director. 
Bureau of statistics— William J. Maguire, director. 
Bureau of bedding and upholstery—M. P. Frederick, director. 
Bureau of accounting—William C. Halfpenny, director. 

Address of department: Harrisburg. 








Department of mines: 


(3 vacancies.) 


United States Employment Service: 


Lewis G. Hines, State director, Room 1005, Gimbel Building, Phila- 
delphia. 
S. 8. Riddle, Federal director, 410 South Office Building, The Capitol, 


Harrisburg. 
Philippine Islands 


- Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications) : 


: 


Sif Sell Rc gh eR a. aoa 
5 Sette ty & ? 


Hermenegildo Cruz, director. 
Modesto Joaquin, assistant director. 
Administrative division—Lorenzo L. Zialcita, chief clerk. 
Office of the attorney of labor—Bernabe Butalid, attorney. 
Conciliation and arbitration division—Mrs. Nieves Baens del Rosario, chief. 
Division of inspection and statistics—Rosendo Regalado, chief. 
Interisland migration division—Gabriel Alba, commissioner. 
Marine and employment division—Albino C. Dimayuga, chief. 
Accounting division—Julian Yap, accountant. 
Address of bureau: Manila. 


Porto Rico 


Department of labor: 


Prudencio Rivera Martinez, commissioner. 

William D. Lépez, assistant commissioner. 

Louis Villaronga, chairman, mediation and conciliation commission. 
Address of department: San Juan. 
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Industrial commission: 
Juan M. Herrero, chairman. 
M. Leon Parra, commissioner. 
F. Paz Granela, commissioner. 
Joaquin A. Becerril, secretary. 
Address of commission: San Juan. 


Rhode Island 


Department of labor: Daniel F. McLaughlin, commissioner, Providence 
Office of factory inspectors: J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Provide 
Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes) : 
Daniel F. McLaughlin, commissioner of labor, chairman. 
Edwin O. Chase (representing employers). 
William C. Fisher (representing employers). 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). 
Roderick A. McGarry (representing employees). 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secreta: 
Address of board: Providence. 
United States Employment Service: 
Roderick A. McGarry, State director, Room 225, 49 Westininsie 
Street, Providence. 
Daniel F. McLaughlin, Federal director, Room 318, State Capito) 
Providence. . 


South Carolina 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: J. W. Shealy, commiissiv; 
Labor division—A. H. Gilbert, jr., chief inspector. 
Address of department: Columbia. 

Board of conciliation and arbitration: 

James C, Self, chairman, Greenwood. 

H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 

W. H. MeNairy, Dillon. 
United States Employment Service: R. D. McMillan, State director, 

Trust Building, Florence. 
South Dakota 


Office of industrial commissioner: D. R. Perkins, industrial commissioncr, 
United States Employment Service: 
- Charles 8. Weller, State director, Room 3, Federal Building, Mit 
Charles McCaffree, Federal director, State Capitol, Pierre. 


Tennessee 
Department of Labor: 
James M. Southall, commissioner and State fire marshal. 
Albert M. Alexander, secretary. 
Division of factory inspection—M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector. 
Division of mines—A. W. Evans, chief inspector, Petros. 
Division of hotel inspection—Sam I. Bolton, inspector. 
Division of workmen’s comp ensation—W. M. Hannah, superintendei' 
Address of department except where otherwise noted: Nashville. 
United States Employment Service: Major Robert Nelson Campbell, Stale 
director, 215 Post Office Building, Knoxville. 


Texas 

Bureau of labor statistics: 

Robert B. Gragg, commissioner. 

Mrs. Lillian Davis Smith, secretary. 

Marie Nash, assistant secretary. 

Address of bureau: Austin. 

Industrial commission (handles industrial disputes) : 

Carl Pool, chairman, Sherman. 

A. L. Kinsley, secretary, San Antonio. 

W. J. Moran, El Paso. 

Harry L. Spencer, Houston. 

L. L. Shields, Coleman. 
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Industrial accident board: 
Earle P. Adams, chairman. 
Mrs. Espa Stanford, member. 
Hf. T. Kimbro, member. 
W. V. Howerton, secretary. 
Address of board: Austin. 
United States Employment Service: Cony Warren Woodman, State director, 
949 West Twelfth Street, Fort Worth. 


Utah 
Industrial commission: 
William M. Knerr, chairman 
O. F. MeShane. 
Henry N. Hayes. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund—Charles A. Caine, manager. 
Coal mine inspeector—John Taylor. 
Address of commission: Salt Lake City. 
hiinited States Employment Service: A. C. Wilson, State director, 214 Boston 
Building, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont 


Office of commissioner of industries: 
Clarence R. White, commissioner, Montpelier. 
Fred 8. Pease, deputy commissioner, Burlington. 
Charles A. Root, factory inspector, Burlington. 
United States Employment Service: 
L. L. Lane, State director, Federal Building, Rutland. 
Clarence R. White, Federal director, State Capitol, Montpelier. 


Virginia 
Department of labor and industry: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner. 
4 H. W. Furlow, assistant commissioner. 
Virginia J. Reynolds, secretary. 
Division of mines—A. G. Lucas, chief. 
Division of factory inspection—S. A. Minter, chief. 
Division of women and children—Carrie B. Farmer, director. 
Division of research and statistices—R. H. Barker, director. 
, Address of department: Richmond. 
Industrial commission: 
C. G. Kizer, chairman. 
W. H. Nickels, jr. 
Parke P. Deans. 
W. F. Bursey, secretary. 
Wade M. Miles, deputy commissioner, Bristol. 
F. P. Evans, statistician. 
W. L. Robinson, examiner. 
Address of commission except where otherwise noted: State Office 
_ Building, Richmond. 
United States Employment Service: 
le Walter W. Bryant, State director, Room 305, Federal Building, Roanoke. 
John Hopkins Hali, jr., Federal director, Room 318, State Office Building, 
Richmond. . 


s 


Washington 


Department of labor and industries: 
Claire Bowman, director. 
__H. D. Hailey, secretary. 

Division of industrial insurance— 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid. 
L. L. Goodnow, M. D., chief medical adviser. 
R. J. MeLean, claim agent. 

Division of safety— 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of safety. 
William R. Reese, mines inspector. 
George T. Wake, deputy mine inspector. 
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Department of labor and industries—Continued. 
Division of industrial relations— 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of industrial relations. 
William J. Coates, assistant supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
Industrial welfare committee— 
Claire Bowman, director of labor and industries, chairman. 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance. 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry, executive socrety, 
Address of department: Olympia. 7 
United States Employment Service: W. C. Carpenter, State director, Room 4) 
Federal Building, Spokane. . 


West Virginia 


Bureau of labor: Howard 8S. Jarrett, commissioner, Charleston. 
Workmen’s compensation department: 
Lee Ott, commissioner. 
John T. Moore, assistant to commissioner. 
C. D. Smith, secretary. 
J. E. Brown, attorney. 
J. W. Smiley, actuary. 
Lewis J. Frey, statistician. 
Russel Kessel, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Address of department: Charleston. 
Department of mines: R. M. Lambie, chief, Charleston. 
United States Employment Service: 
Arthur D, Lilly. State director, Room 304, Davidson Building, Charlesta 
Howard S. Jarrett, Federal director, Public Library Building, Charlesto, 


Wisconsin 
Industrial commission: 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman. 
R. G. Knutson, commissioner. 
Voyta Wrabetz, commissioner. 
A. J. Altmeyer, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department—R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department—F. T. McCormick, H. A. Nelso, 
A. T. Flint, I. M. Kittleson, H. F. Ohm, examiners. 
Apprenticeship department— Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
Woman and child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Miss Maud Swett, field director, Milwaukee. 
Statistical department—Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
Board of conciliation: 
Chris Hochgreve, Green Bay. 
Jacob P. Beuscher, Milwaukee. 
Homer Witzig, Superior. 
United States Employment Service: 
Roy Empey, State Director, Room 418, Post Office Building, Milwaukee 
R. G. Knutson, Federal director, State Capitol, Madison. | 
Harry Lippart, assistant Federal director, 510 Edison Street, Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


Department of labor and statistics: 
W. E. Jones, commissioner. 
L. T. Cox, deputy commissioner. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
Child labor board: 
W. E. Jones, secretary. 
B. H. McIntosh. 
W. H. Hassed, M.D. 
Address of board: Cheyenne. 
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oal-mine inspection department: 
Lyman Fern, chief, Rock Springs. 
David K. Wilson, deputy, Rock Springs. 
R. E. Gildroy, deputy , Sheridan. 
Workme . : compensation department (under State treasurer’s office): 
. R. Weston, State treasurer. 
G. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer. 
Arthur Calverley, assistant deputy and department manager. 
Address of department: Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 
‘ited States Employment Service: Joseph F. Minnick, State director, 405 
Con-Roy Building, Casper. 





Riphahn ste? — RE Bh) 


Foreign Countries 


Canada 


Department of labor: 
Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, minister. 
H. H. Ward, deputy minister. 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 
M. 8. Campbell, chief conciliation officer. 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 
E. G. Blackadar, superintendent of Dominion Government annuities. 
F. A. MeGregor, registrar of combines investigation act. 
. W. Bolton, chief of statistical branch. 
. J. Plant, chief of labor intelligence branch. 
Be of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


| Alberta 
H 


sBureau 4 a: 
. Smitten, commissioner of labor. 

F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 

H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 

G. P. Barber, chief theater inspector. 

A. A. Millar, chief mine inspector. 
Employment service— William Carnill, director. 
Minimum wage board— 

A. A. Carpenter, chairman. 

W. Smitten, commissioner of labor, secretary. 

Address of bureau: Edmonton. 
;overnment employment bureau: 

William Carnill, director, Edmonton. 

L. J. Ricks, superintendent, Calgary. 

W. G. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton. 

A. R. Redshaw, superintendent, Lethbridge. 

J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 

A A. A. Colquohoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 
-/Workmen’s compensation board: 

Alex Ross, chairman. 

Walter F. McNeill, commissioner. 





a James A. Kinney, commissioner. 
| : Frederick D. Noble, secretary. 
kee Address of board: Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 
kee ‘ British Columbia 


: Department of labor: 
Hon. W. A. McKenzie, minister. 
J. D. MeNiven, deputy minister. 
W. T. Hamilton, chief factories inspector, Vancouver. 
Employment service—J. H. MeVety, general superintendent, Vancouver. 
z Minimum wage (for females) board— 
J. D. MeNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman, 
Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 
Thomas Mathews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary. 
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Department of labor—Continued. 
Hours of work and minimum wage (for males) board—J. D. MeNive: 
minister of labor, chairman. 
Address of department except where otherwise noted: Pa» 
Building, Victoria. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
EK. 8S. H. Winn, K. C., chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary. 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 
Bureau of labor: 


W. R. Clubb, minister of public works. 
Edward McGrath, secretary. 
Arthur Mac Namara, assistant deputy minister of publie works. 
‘air wage board— 
Arthur MacNamara. 
J. W. Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Thomas J. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 
Minimum wage board— 
George N. Jackson, chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Mrs. Jessie Maclennon. 
E. R. Kennedy. 
Address of bureau: Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
C. K. Newcombe, commissioner. 
George E. Carpenter, director. 
J. L. McBride, director. 
A. J. Fraser, M. D., chief medical officer. 
Nicholas Fletcher, secretary. 
P. VY. E. Jones, assistant secretary. 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 


lep ity 


lament 


New Brunswick 


Department of labor: H. I. Taylor, minister, St. George. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
John A. Sinclair, chairman. 
Frank C. Robinson, vice chairman. 
R. B. Irving, acting commissioner. 
Department of factory inspection—John Kenney, inspector. 
Address of board: St. Johns. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of public works and mines: 
Colonel, the Hon. Gordon 8. Harrington, premier and minister. 
Norman McKenzie, deputy minister. 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
F. L. Milner, K. C., chairman. 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 
John T. Joy, commissioner. 
Dr. M. D. Morrison, medical officer. 
John McKeagan, assessment officer. 
N. M. Morison, claims officer. 
Miss M. M. Skerry, secretary. 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
C. J. Cotter, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 
Miss Elda E. Caldwell, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 
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Ontario 
leputy Department of labor: : lye 
Hon. J. D. Monteith, minister. 
lament A. W. Crawford, deputy minister. 


D. M. Medealf, chief inspector of steam boilers. 

James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories. 

J. M. Brown, chairman, board of examiners of stationary and hoisting 
engineers. 

H. C. Hudson, géneral superintendent, Ontario government employment 
offices. 

A. W. Crawford, inspector of apprenticeship. 
Address of department: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Minimum wage board: 
Dr. J. W. Maemillan, chairman. 
H. G. Fester. 


Miss Margaret Stephens. : 

R. A. Stapells. 
Address of board: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. f 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Victor A. Sinclair, K. C., chairman. 

Henry J. Halford, vice chairman. i 


George A. Kingston, commissioner. 

N. B. Wormith, secretary. 

T. Norman Dean, statistician. 

F. W. Graham, claims officer. 

D. E. Bell, chief medical officer. 

J. M. Bremner, medical officer. 

J. F. Hazlewood, medical officer. : 
Address of board: Metropolitan Building, Toronto. 


Quebec 


Department of publie works and labor: 
Hon. J. N. Francoeur, K. C., minister, Quebec. 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister and chief inspector of industrial estab- 
lishments and publie buildings, 97 Notre Dame Street east, Montreal. 
Alfred Robert, fair wages officer and deputy chief inspector, 97 Notre 
Dame Street east, Montreal. 
Maxime Morin, K. C., registrar of board of conciliation and arbitration, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec. ' 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent of provincial employment bureaus, i 
61 Notre Dame Street east, Montreal. 
Women’s minimum wage commission— 
Gustave Franeq, chairman, 89 Notre Dame Street east, Montreal. : 
Alfred Crowe, secretary, 229 St. Paul Street, Quebec. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 
Robert Taschereau, K. C., chairman. i 
Simon Lapointe, K. C. 
QO. E. Sharpe. 
O. G. Molleur, secretary. ) 
Address of commission: 73 Grande Allee, Quebec. f 


_— 


Saskatchewan 


Department of railways, labor, and industries: 
Hon. J. A. Merkley, minister. ; 
Thomas M. Molloy, deputy minister. 
Thomas Inglis, chief boiler inspector. 

Samuel A. Lee, mines inspector. 

A. E. Etter, game commissioner. 

Gerald E. Tomsett, general superintendent of employment service. 

Miss G. Halbert, minimum wage inspector. j 
Address of department: Farmers’ Building, Regina. 
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Minimum wage board: 
A. J. Wickens, K. C., chairman, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. Ethel Henderson, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. Grace Chandler, Regina. 
Ralph Heseltine, Regina. 
Stanley Edwards, Saskatoon. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
N. R. Craig, chairman. 
Address of board: 7 Farmers’ Building, Regina. 


Other Foreign Countries 

Albania. 

Ministry of Public Works (address, Tirana). 
Argentina, 

Ministry of the Interior (address, Buenos Aires): 

National labor department. 

Australia. 

Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics (address, Melbourne), 


Austria. 
Federal Ministry of Social Administration (address, 1 Hanuschigasse 3 
Vienna). 
Belgium. 
Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, 12 Rue Lamboer- 
mont, Brussels) : 
Labor office. 
Bolivia. 
National Labor Office (address, La Paz). 
Ministry of Promotion (address, La Paz). 
Brazil. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce (address, Rio de Janeiro), 


Bulgaria. 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor (address, Rue Alaninska, 48, 
Sofia) : 
Labor section. 
Chile. 
Ministry of Social Welfare (address, Santiago). 


China. 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (address, Nanking). 
Department of labor.! 
Colombia. 
General Labor Office: 
Ministry of Industries (address, Bogota). 


Costa Rica. 
Ministry of Public Works (address, San Jose). 
Cuba. 
Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (address, Habana). 
Czechoslovakia. 
Ministry of Social Welfare ? (address, Valdstynska, 10, Prague, III). 
Ministry of Public Works * (address, Presslova, 6, Prague-Smichov). 


Denmark. 
Social Ministry: 
Labor board (address, 25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen). 
Labor and factory inspection department (address, 25 Amalicgade, 
Copenhagen). . 
Workmen’s compensation board (address, 3 Kongens Nytorv, (opel 
hagen). 


— 





} 


1 Three sections dealing with labor organizations, labor legislation, and social welfare, respect 
2 Handles labor relations at larze. 
3’ Labor questions relating to workers in mines; insurance statistics. 
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Pominiczn Republic. 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce (address, San Domingo). 


Nutech East Indies. 
Department of Justice (address, Batavia, Java): 
Labor bureau. 


Ecuador. 
Ministry of Public Welfare and Labor (address, Quito). 


Egypt. 


Ministry of Interior, Council of Arbitration (address, Cairo). 
Department of labor.‘ 


stonia. 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare (address, Tallinn). 


inland. 
Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Helsingfors). 


ance. 
Ministry of Labor and Hygiene (address, Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris). 


rermany. 
Ministry of Labor (address, Scharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin NW., 40). 


Great Britain. 
3, Ministry of Labor (address, Montague House, Whitehall, London SW., 1). 
reece. 
Ministry of National Economy (address, Rue Valaoritou, 3 Athens). 
eT Directorate of labor and social welfare. 
suatemala. 
Ministry of Public Works > (address, Guatemala). 
Ministry of Agriculture ® (address, Guatemala). 
Haiti. 
Department of Labor (address, Port au Prince). 
ro), Honduras. 
Minister of Public Works and Agriculture (address, Tegucigalpa). 
48 ungary. 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (address, Kyralyi Palota, Budapest). 
Government Statistical Office (address, II Keleti Karoly utca 5, Budapest). 
dia. 
Department of Industries (address, Delhi). 
Labor Office of the Government of Bombay (address, Bombay). 
sh Free State. 


Department of Industry and Commerce (address, Government Building, 
Dublin). 










y 
Ministry of Corporations (address, Rome). 

pan, 

Bureau of Social Affairs (address, Tokyo). 

tvia. 

Ministry of Public Welfare (address, Riga). 

thuania, 

Ministry of Home Affairs (address, Kaunas). 

xemburg. 

General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare (address, 


Luxemburg City): 


ade, Division of commerce, industry, and labor. 





pene ‘ Handles all matters pertaining to labor. 
Handles questions relating to urban labor matters 
andles questions relating to rural labor matters. 
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Mexico. 
Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (address, Avenida: 
Argentina, num. 12, Mexico City). 
Netherlands. 
Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Beznic 
Hague). 
New Zealand. 
Department of Labor (address, Wellington). 


Nicaragua. 

Ministry of Public Works (address, Managua). 
Norway. 

Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Os]. 
Panama. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works (address, Panama). 


Paraguay. 
Ministry of Interior (address, Asuncion). 


Persia. 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works (address, T 


Peru. 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Lima). 
Poland. 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare (address, Place Dombrowski, ; 
Warsaw). 
Portugal. 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications (address, Lisbon). 
Rumania. 
Ministry of Labor (address, Bucharest). 
Salvador. 
Ministry of the Interior, Industry, and Agriculture (address, San Salvador, 
Siam. 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications (address, Bangkok 
Board of commercial development (deals with labor matters). 
Spain. 
Ministry of Labor (address, Madrid). 
Sweden. 
Ministry of the Interior, Division of Social Affairs (address, My: 
Stockholm): 
Social board. 
Switzerland. 
Federal Department of National Economy (address, Palais Feder: 
Federal labor office. 
Turkey. 
Ministry of Economy (address, Ankara’ (Angora), Turkey). 
Union of South Africa. 
Department of Labor (address, Pretoria). 
Uruguay. 
Ministry of Industries (address, Montevideo) : 
National labor office. 
Venezuela. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Mines, and Trade (address, Caracas). 


Yugoslavia. 
Ministry of Social Policies (address, Belgrade). 
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Official—United States 


TxpIANAPOLIS COMMISSION FOR STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT. Fact-Finp- 
wg Committee. Problems of unemployment in Indianapolis. Indian- 
apolis, November, 1930. 27 PP. 










MassacnuseTTs.—Department of Labor and Industries. Report of an investi- 
gation as to the causes of existing unemployment and to remedies therefor. 
Boston, 1931. 104 pp. (House Report No. 1298.) 


This study shows the extent of unemployment in Massachusetts, employment 
of persons Over 45 years of age, effect of consolidations and mergers, removal of 
industries, effect of immigration on surplus labor, technological unemployment, 
and employment of married women, and gives remedies for unemployment, and 
ecommendations. 

Qn1o.—Industrial Commission. Special Bulletin No. 2: Statistical reports of 
injuries to minors under 18 years of age, occupational disease claims, addi- 


tionalaward claims. Prepared by the Division of Safety and Hygiene. Colum- 
bus, 1931. 96 pp. 


SpoxANE County [Wasn.] CoorpinaTiIon Bureau. State-National Cooper- 
ation Committee. Hmployment survey in the Pacific northwest, winter of 
1930-31. Spokane, Wash., 1931. [Various paging, mimeographed. | 

This report shows the principal industries of the State of Washington, the 

mumber of persons engaged in each, and the activities of the various counties 

esigned to meet the problems arising out of unemployment. 

WestMoRELAND County [Pa.] UNEMPLOYMENT CoMmMITTEE.—Report to Dr. 
Clyde King, Chairman, Pennsylvania Unemployment Committee. Greensburg, 
Pa., Februray 11, 1931. 13 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This study shows the dollar value of projected public work in the county for 

1931 and facts relative to the business activity in important industrial establish- 

ments and centers. 

Unitep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Report No. 2453 (71st 


orget 2 Cong., 8d sess.): Regulation of wages paid to employees by contractors awarded 
Government building contracts. Washington, 1931. 2 pp. 





Committee on Labor. Regulation of wages paid to employees by 
contractors awarded Government building contracts. Hearings, 71st Cong., 
Serne) 3d sess., on H. R. 16619, January 31, 1931. Washington, 1931. 22 pp. 


—— Senate. Document No. 327 (71st Cong., 3d sess.): Injunctions in 
labor disputes; statement by Hon. Henrik Shipstead, together with a memo- 
randum on the substitute bill by Winter S. Martin. Washington, 1931. 18 pp. 


Committee on Pensions. Old-age pensions. Hearing before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Pensions, 71st Cong., 3d sess., on S. 3257, 
a bill to encourage and assist the States in providing pensions to the aged, 
February 24, 1931. Washington, 1931. 175 pp. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 332: Permissible 
<a mine lamps, by L. C. Ilsley and A. B. Hooker. Washington, 1930. 
9 pp. 

This report gives a brief account of the introduction of electric lighting in 
nines, a review of the preliminary and approval work on electric mine lamps 
up to July, 1917, when a previous bulletin was issued, and describes the lamp 
Approval work from that date to July, 1930. 


—__— 
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Unitep States.—Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines. Econo ic p, 
No. 11: Theeconomics of strip coal mining, by O. E. Kiessling and «i);. 
Washington, 1931. 32 pp.; charts 


Reviewed in this issue. 
—— Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United Si: 


Vol. I.—Population; number and distribution of inhabitants. \\ 
1931. 1268 pp.; maps. 

— Division of Public Construction. Organization to promote « 
tn the Siate of Ohio, 1929 and 1930. Washington, 1930. 47 pp. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing indus! 
Washington, 1931. 122 pp. 

Summary data from this survey were published in the Labor Review { 
1930 (pp. 142-155). 

Bulletin No. 538: International Association of Public Ey 

Services. Seventeenth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., September 

1929; Eighteenth annual meeting, Toronto, Canada, September 9-12, 

Washington, 1931. 212 pp. 

- Bulletin No. 542: Report of the Advisory Committee on Employnyy 
Statistics. Washington, 1931. 31 pp. 

—— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 85: Wages of women in 13 Sini 
Washington, 1931. 213 pp. 

During the five years beginning early in 1920 and ending in the first part ¢ 
1925, the Women’s Bureau carried on a number of studies of women's wags 
earnings, hours, and working conditions in different States, the results of whi 
were published in a series of bulletins. In the present bulletin the bureau }hy 
brought together the figures relating to the wages and earnings of 100,967 whix 
and 6,120 colored women, working in 1,472 plants in 13 different States. 


— —— Bulletin No. 86: Activities of the Women’s Bureau of the Unis 
States. Washington, 1931. 15 pp. 








Official—Foreign Countries 


Bu.Learia.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des accidents 
travail dans le Royaume de Bulgarie pendant l’année 1927. Sofia, 193) 


34 pp. 

The report shows for 1927 the number of industrial accidents in Bulgari, 
by degree and type of disability, by industry, by cause, and by age and sex oftlv 
workers killed or injured, comparative figures being given in some cases for eat! 
year back to 1922. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Investigation into an alleged combine 11 \\ 
bread-baking industry in Canada. Ottawa, 1931. 58 pp.; charts. 

Data on costs of making and selling bread in Canada, taken from this pul 
cation, are given in this issue. 


| 


Second annual report on cooperative associations in Canada, 1% 
Ottawa, 1929. 83 pp. 
—. Third annual report on cooperative associations in Canada, 1) 
Ottawa, 1930. 100 pp. 


Great Brirain.—Board of Trade. Final report on the third census of protit 
tion of the United Kingdom (1924): The food, drink, and tobacco trades 0" 
the clothing trades. London, 1931. 353 pp. 


The textile trades. London, 1930. 285 pp. 

Each of these two volumes contains a general report on the respective tr? 
groups covered, with separate reports for individual trades in each group (0 
taining sections on production, wages, employment, mechanical equipment, 2” 
tables summarizing the data obtained. 
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REAT Brirain.—Home Office. Welfare Pamphlet No. 3: Welfare and welfare 
“supervision in factories. London, 1931. 25 pp., tllus. 


A brief review of welfare practices and factory regulations regarding working 
pnditions in British factories. 
Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 62: Two studies of ab- 
senteeism in coal mines. London, 1931. 52 pp.; diagrams. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Medical Research Council. Report for the year 1929-30. London, 1931. 
138 pp. 

The report contains a brief statement of the researches into industrial diseases 
Lrried out during the year. 
Ministry of Labor. Working hours: Legislation in Austria, Belgium, 


Czechoslovakia, France, Luxemburg, and Spain, and proposed legislation in 
Germany and Italy. London, 1930. 192 pp. (Cmd. 3647.) 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1930. Part 5: Building 
societies—Section I, Proceedings and statistical news. London, 1931. 19 pp. 


TERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—The minimum requirement of professional ca- 
pacity in the case of captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of 
watches on board merchant ships. (Fourth item on agenda of International 
Labor Conference, second discussion, report IV.) Geneva, 1931. 106 pp. 


~ Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. (Third item on agenda of Inter- 
national Labor Conference, second discussion, report III.) Geneva, 1931. 
171 pp. 

pAGUE OF NatTions.—International health yearbook, 1929. Reports on the public 
health progress of forty countries and colonies in 1928. Geneva, 1930. 1504 pp. 
The volume includes, in addition to material relative to public health matters 
» the different countries, data on housing, industrial health and occupational 
iseases, and economic conditions. 





Institut International de Coopération Intellectuele. Bulletin de la Coopér- 
ation Intellectuelle No. 1, January, 1931. Paris, 2 Rue de Montpensier. 


This bulletin, which will be published monthly, takes the place of the Review 
lenis aiqipsued by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation during the past 
1, 193), ro years. The subject matter will include a brief summary of matters of 
rrent intellectual interest; an account of the work accomplished by the differ- 
julgaris, t committees of the organization and of the associations and organizations 
ox of the llaborating with the institute, and information upon subjects included in the 
‘or ei Program of the institute. 

/ETHERLAND East INpigs.— Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 
Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Mededeeling No. 88a: Prijzen, index- 
cijfers en wisselkoersen op Java, 1930 (voortzetting van de gelijknamige mede- 


deeling over 1913 tot en met 1929). [|Bataviacentrum?] 1931. xviii pp., mimeo- 

graphed. 

yTAaRIO(CANADA)—Department of Labor. Eleventh annual report, 1930. Toronto, 
1931. 91 pp. 

Includes data relating to wages and hours of labor and to strikes and lockouts. 

OLAND.— Ministére du Travail et de ]’Assistance Sociale. IV annuaire des 

a assurances sociales en Pologne, 1928. Warsaw, [1930?]. 330 pp.; maps, 

ee od charts. 

es ans 

ASKATCHEWAN (CaNapA).—Department of Natural Resources. Report of the 

Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement, 1930. 

Regina, 1930. 206 pp.; maps, charts. 


e trate Among the many recommendations made by the commission were the following: 
Ip Ol hat initial efforts should be given to provide for the settlement on the land of 
nt, aul ersons at present resident in Saskatchewan; that the Dominion Government 
ould assist, to the extent of meeting one-half of their transportation expenses 
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to Canada, in the repatriation of Canadians at present resident in the Unit 
States, to the respective Provinces from which they migrated; and that eyo, 
encouragement should be given to British immigration. 7 
TuRKEY.—Office Central de Statistique. Anuuaire statistique. 
volume—1929. Istanbul, 1929. 293 pp. 

This report includes, in addition to general statistics, data on hy; 
social assistance in Turkey and cost of living. 
Troisiéme volume—1930. Istanbul, 1930. 469 pp. 

The yearbook presents social and economic statistics for the Turkish le))))j; 
for various years up to and including 1930. 





Unofficial 


AMALGAMATED Meat Cutters aNpD BuTcHER WORKMEN OF NoRTH Awenicy 
Synopsis of proceedings of thirteenth general convention, held at Detroi!, Mich. 
June 9 to 13, 1930. Chicago, 160 La Salle Street, 1930. 93 pp. 


Data from this report are given in this issue. 


Das, Rasant Kanta. Plantation labor in India. Calcutta, R. Chatterjee, 1931 
194 pp. 

DonuaM, Watuace Brett. Business adrift. New York, MeGraw-I/il] Boo} 
Co. (Inc.), 1931. 165 pp. 


GREENE, LorENzo J., AND Woopson, Carter G. The Negro wage-earne, 
Washington, Association for the Study of Negro Life and History (Inc.), 153 
Ninth Street NW., 1930. 388 pp.; charts. 

Sponsored by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, this 
gives a careful, factual study of the extension of the field of Negro employment 
since the emancipation of the race. The authors have traced the development 
of the Negro as a wage earner, showing his progress from one field to another, the 
difficulties he had to overcome, the attitude of organized workers already in the 
field, the effect of racial feeling, and the cumulative gains made. The purpow 
has been to show the general trend, and the causes underlying each industria 
development, and for this purpose recourse has been had to all the sources avail 
able for facts throwing light on changes in the position of the colored worker, s 
that the work has become much more than a mere collection of facts and figures 
The aim has been not merely statistical but interpretative, and it is presented s 
an economic history of the Negro since emancipation, especially as it has hada 
bearing upon and been affected by the history of all other employees of various 
races in the country. 

GunTHER, Ernst. Sozialpolitik. Berlin-Vienna, Industrieverlag Spaeth & Lint 
1930. 186 pp. 

A treatise on social policy, especially in Germany, including chapters on labor 
protection, hours of labor, social insurance, labor unions, legislation atfectil 
labor, ete. 

HvuBACHEK, Frank R. The constitutionality of small loan legislation. New dor 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1931. 450 pp. 

Discusses the various angles of the question of the constitutionality of tlic smal: 


loans law, citing cases. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSOCATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO. A survey of ua relief sysiems ani 
care provided for aged dependents in the State of Ohio, by W. E. Odo. “' 
cinnatit, 1930. 16 pp. 2d ed. 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS. Occupations for colleg: 0!" 
A bibliography (by Chase Going Woodhouse]. Supplement No. 1, February, 1% 
to Bulletin No. 1 of North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, \. ‘ mn 

pp., mimeographed; Supplement No. 2, February, 1931, 22 pp., mimeograph™ 
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<TER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE, ForEsTRY, AND ANIMAL 
~ InpusTRY. Under the auspices of the United States Government and the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., September 8-20, 1930. Documentary 
material [on the conference]. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1930. 
434 pp. 
Contains a section on agricultural economics in which are given several papers 
on cooperation as related to agriculture. 
\[NTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL Economists. Proceedings of first 
conference, held at Totnes, Devon, England, August 26 to September 6, 1929. 
Menasha, Wis., Collegiate Press, 1929. 357 pp.; charts, illus. 


Contains papers on agricultural cooperation in Denmark, Norway, and Finland. 
—— Proceedings of second conference, held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
August 18-29, 1930. Menasha, Wis., Collegiate Press, 1930. 1079 pp.; 
maps, charts, allus. 
Includes papers on farm wages and wage regulation in England and Wales, 
the organization of wage earners in agriculture, research in cooperative marketing, 
relation of Federal Farm Board to cooperative marketing, and agricultural cooper- 


> ation in Finland, United States, and Canada. 
' INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIoNS. The activities of the Inter- 


national Federation of Trade-Unions, 1927-1930. Amsterdam (W), 31 
Tesselschadestraat, 1931. 395 pp., illus. 


Includes the proceedings of the Fifth Ordinary Congress of the International 
Federation of Trade-Unions, held at Stockholm in July, 1930, with various reports 
and papers submitted to that convention. Among these documents is the 
federation’s draft social legislation program, a brief resumé of which was given 
in the April, 1931, issue of the Labor Review. 


Lanter, Harry W. Unemployment and its remedies. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 1931. 103 pp. 


Lasker, Bruno. Filipino immigration. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1931. 445 pp.; maps, illus. 

This report, which is declared in the foreword to be admittedly incomplete on 

many phases, has been accepted by the research committee of the American 


council of the Institute of Pacific Relations as one of a number of publications 


which the committee intends to submit at the China conference of the institute 
in the fall of 1931. 


| Lonican, Epwna. gg eer in New York City. New York, Welfare Council 


of New York City, Research Bureau, 1931. 56 pp. 
In this publication the number of unemployed in New York City is estimated 
by two methods, and both the methods and results are shown. 


MANUFACTURERS AssocIATION OF ConneEcTicuT (INc.). Old age dependency 
in Connecticut. Hartford, 1931. 180 pp.; chart. 


| Matuewson, Stantey B. Restriction of output among unorganized workers. 


New York, Viking Press, 1931. 212 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS. Unemployment Committee. Case 
studies of unemployment. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. 418 pp. (Research studies XII, Industrial Research Department, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce.) 

The effects of unemployment on 150 workers’ families are described in this 
volume. In each ease history the nationality, family composition, and ages of 
the various members of the family are shown, and the economic, physical, and 
psychologieal effects of unemployment, as well as the probable future results of 
these factors, are outlined. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). The present status 0 
benefit associations. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1931. 104 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

—— The support of the aged: A review of conditions and proposals. N, 
247 Park Avenue, 1931. 645 pp. 

—— Wages in the United States, 1914-1930. New York, 247 Park Aven 
226 pp.; charts. 

The eighteenth volume on wage conditions in the United States published }, 
the National Industrial Conference Board. The branches of industry cover, 
are manufacturing, publie utilities, Class I railroads, building, and agricultyy, 
In addition to the wage data, figures are given on working hours and employ men}. 


PENNSYLVANIA HovusinG anp Town Piannina Association. Report, 1929 yj 
1930. Philadelphia, 803 Allman Building, [1931?]. 23 pp., illus. 


PERSONS, WARREN M. Forecasting business cycles. New York, John Wiley 
Sons (Inc.), 1931. 295 pp.; charts. 


Pipkin, CHarLtes W. Social politics and modern democracies. New Yor} 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 2 ay | 

In both England and France, the author holds, there has been an increasing 
democratic consciousness demanding a liberty for the citizen for which the ol 
forms and institutions provided no satisfaction. The legislation on industria) 
and social questions has gradually responded to the demand, working along 
different lines in the two countries, influenced by the natural disposition of the 
people and by the circumstances of national development. Much of the progres 
of the present century is based upon the preparations made by England and 
France through the earlier days to use the machinery of their governments to 
change social and eeonomic conditions. A historical survey of the preparatory 
period is followed by a review of the legislation of the twentieth century dealing 
with industrial and social matters, and this by a study of the methods adopted 
to make the legislation accomplish the purposes intended, or to enlarge the pur 
pose and adapt the legislation accordingly. The first volume deals with England, 
the second with France, and a general survey of the present situation of the 
country concerned closes each volume. 

Sapross, Davin J. The labor movement in postwar France. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1931. 6508 PP. (Social and economic studies of posivar 
France, Vol. IV, Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences.) 

This is an exhaustive study of the development of the different union and 
syndical organizations in France, with particular reference to the period since the 
war. The report deals particularly with the actual functioning of the different 
labor parties rather than with the theoretical and philosophical phases of the 
movement, and covers in addition the development of labor legislation, tlie post- 
war policies of employers, the cooperative movement, and the political activities 
of the workers’ organizations. , 

Van Driet, B. M. Mortality rates and causes of death among 318,071 esia' 
laborers in Sumatra (Dutch East Indies) in 1930. Medan, Sumatra, 159" 


64 pp., charts. (Mededeelingen van het Pathologisch Laboratorium te Medan, 
Sumatra, No. 9, 1930.) 


Warspurton, W. H. The history of trade-union organizations in the North Sta- 
fordshire potteries. London, George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), 1931. 288 p). 


A description of a century’s efforts to create a stable organization with the 
capacity to negotiate with employers. 
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VarreN, HERBERT, AND Davipce, W. R., Epirors. Decentralization of popu- 
~ Jaiion and industry. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1930. 154 pp. 


Papers by several authors dealing with the application of the principles of town 
nlanning to the purpose of controlling the growth of towns. Large aggregations 
if population, the authors hold, are unhealthy and uneconomic, and industries 
»ow located in cities should be encouraged to withdraw, and new industries should 


7] utuql 


York 


1931, sstablish themselves from the beginning in more suitable locations. For the 
Wee; dustries this would mean cheaper land and lower taxes; for the workers, health 

ed by and clean and pleasant surroundings; while for the cities it would mean a diminu- 
vered tion of congestion and the possibility of using the industrial sites for open spaces, 
ture recreational centers, and the like. Various aspects of the measures needed to 
ment, nake such decentralization possible and beneficial are discussed by experts in the 
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